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AccorpinG to the ancient songs and legends of the German 
people, Frederick Barbarossa is sitting in a palace chamber deep 
in the Kyffhauser mountain, wrapped in enchanted sleep, and 
awaiting his appointed time to arise and restore the empire to 
its former glory. 

This legend originally applied, not to Barbarossa, but to his 
grandson, the emperor Frederick II. Even during the lifetime of 
Frederick poetic romances had woven a haloabouthim. Strange 
tales and prophecies, which had originated in the eastern empire 
in dim antiquity, sprang to new life. The story ran that he was to 
be the great emperor who would announce the day of judgment ; 
the prince who would redeem the Holy Sepulcher from the 
hands of the infidels; the imperator who would end the gigan- 
tic struggle between the papal and imperial powers, in which the 
people took so keen an interest, by bursting the chains of the 
curia and establishing a free and united Germany. So when 
the emperor unexpectedly died in the midst of the struggle for 
these great aims, the people, in the intensity of their expecta- 
tion, refused to believe the death of the savior for whom they 
had hoped and longed. Their hope and longing clung to him 
beyond death. The rumor appeared, now here, now there, that 
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he was alive, concealed in the AZtna on Sicily, and that he must 
and would return in due time to restore the empire’s glory. In 
the course of time the Aitna was changed to the German Kyff- 
hauser, and very gradually in the history of the legend and 
prophecy Frederick Barbarossa was substituted for Frederick II. 

A splendid figure, this imperial Hohenstaufe, as the heart of 
his people pictured him in the legend; a figure painted with the 
rich and plastic colors of medieval glory, illuminated by the 
magic light of romance that played about the Hohenstaufen, 
against a background that shades off into the dim and uncer- 
tain future. It is quite another question if this legendary pic- 
ture of the national hero is also a historically faithful picture of 
the real emperor. Johann Friedrich Bohmer, the historian who 
has collected the historical sources for the history of Frederick 
II. and has first made a historical comprehension of him possible, 
felt compelled flatly to contradict the popular conception. He 
finds in the emperor no trace of idealism, no consciousness of 
nationality, no sense of family honor or pride in the high tradi- 
tions of his house ; deceit, cunning, cruelty, ingratitude, treach- 
ery, and unbridled sensuality are the qualities under which 
Bohmer classifies his character. In his treatment of Germany, 
it is claimed, Frederick was utterly forgetful of his duty, aban- 
doning it to the arbitrary will of its princes, merely that he 
might have a free hand to carry out his own despotic desires in 
Italy. The conflict with the church, too, was bare of any nobler 
element; it was not a struggle between two great principles, but 
a quarrel for personal power, deliberately provoked and treacher- 
ously conducted. In short, egoism is the key to Frederick’s 
character, a reckless and boundless determination to exert 
power. 

But is this first judgment which historical science through 
Bohmer has passed on Frederick II. also the final judgment? 
Will the final judgment of history about him be a sentence of 
condemnation? Or was vox populi after all voz Dei? Did the 
voice of the people seize and express the truth? Or is there, 
perhaps, a third possibility? Both the historian and the people 
have been biased in their judgment by their likes and dislikes. 
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The people can never pass any judgment unbiased by passion; 
the historian ought to be devoid of passion. Like Antigone, 
historians are not called to hate ;* but neither are they called to 
love. It is their business to unfold, to make clear the sequence 
of motives and actions, and after the dissection to state the 
anatomical findings. That the result of the investigation cannot 
be summed up in a single unqualified dictum, as Béhmer has 
attempted, is clear at the outset, for a human personality, espe- 
cially a personality like that of Frederick, is far too capacious 
for so narrow a frame. Writing history as the history of devel- 
opment is the only true way of writing it. 


I, 


Frederick II. was born on December 26, 1194, at Jesi in the 
March Ancona. He was named Roger and Frederick after his 
grandfathers. The names were meant to symbolize the hopes 
entertained of him; he was to unite the brilliancy and idealistic 
energy of Frederick Barbarossa with the statesmanship and 
administrative ability of Roger of Sicily, and it was hoped that 
the babe, which was to be both emperor of the Germans and king 
of Sicily, might even excel the power of his father, Henry VI. 
But these hopes, apparently so well founded, were destined 
to a speedy eclipse, and the union of Germany and Sicily proved 
to be the cause, not of the happiness, but of the tragedy of his 
life. 

As a child of three and a half years he received the Roman 
crown as a warrant for his claim to the crown of Germany. 
Likewise he received the crown of Sicily, but when it came to 
him his father was dead and his mother Constantia soon fol- 
lowed. He never knew the happiness of a sunny childhood. 
Political intrigues surrounded the boy on all hands. After his 
father’s death, the war of succession broke out in Germany 
between the Hohenstaufen and Welfen. Otto IV. of Brunswick 
strove with Philip of Suabia, the youngest brother of Henry VI.; 
but the real heir presumptive of the German crown, Frederick 
II., did not even come into question. The prospects for the 
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Sicilian crown were not much better. Here, too, the great nobles 
rose in revolt after the death of Henry VI., and in order to 
check the threatening ruin at all, the widowed empress was com- 
pelled to appoint Pope Innocent III. guardian of her son. The 
guardianship was accepted under conditions so severe that the 
crowned king became a vassal of the pope. The proud names 
of Frederick and Roger now sounded like mockery! If only 
the guardian, who in his way was well-intentioned, had at least 
succeeded in preserving the fief intact for his ward! Instead of 
that he, too, was drawn into the whirlpool of party conflicts, 
and it was always the royal lad whose possessions were the 
object of contention and of the selfish greed ofall. He fell into 
the hands now of a German, now of a Sicilian, and, tossed back 
and forth, he even for a time lacked his daily bread and had to 
accept sustenance from wealthy citizens of Palermo, who alter- 
nated in supplying his wants by the week or month. 

Now, what would a boy who was thus made the sport of 
political selfishness. learn from these intrigues? If, like Fred- 
erick, he had the keen powers of observation that often belong 
to precocious children, he could gather only this lesson: that 
craft and deceit are the means of power on earth; and that he 
will go farthest who will follow his selfish aim with the most ruth- 
less force and brutality. And again, if all who approached him 
were only striving to exploit his helplessness, it plainly followed 
that it was safest to trust none. A child that receives no unsel- 
fish love will not have the faculty of loving awakened in him. I 
know of no one who stood by him as friend stands by friend, 
not even Hermann von Salza, the master of the Teutonic knights, 
the most faithful of his later followers. And finally, about whom 
did the greed and cupidity of political factions forever concen- 
trate? He always found himself the objective center of it. And 
did not that imply that his person was of value, indeed of high 
value, the value of a royal, or even of an imperial, crown? Would 
not that necessarily inflame his self-esteem? It was the heir of 
two crowns of whom men were trying to get control. The medi- 
eval, mystical halo gathered about his crowned head; he was 
the divinely anointed, in whom by God’s will the consecrated 
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dignity of office inhered. And if the consciousness of his impor- 
tance awoke in him, would that not awaken the desire to be ruler 
in fact, as well as in name, to crush the venal herd of nobles, and 
to lay the yoke of his imperial will on the neck of his people? 
From a recently discovered letter we know that these thoughts 
were actually stirring in the boy’s mind. He would grind his 
teeth and weep in impotent rage at his lot, tear his clothes and 
press his nails deep into his flesh, and even lift his fist to strike 
at his oppressors. He knew that he was of royal lineage and 
himself a king; an eyewitness testifies to his kingly dignity 
and the commanding majesty of his bearing. Whoever would 
condemn Frederick II. for his treachery, his cunning, and his 
boundless selfishness—and that all these qualities marked him 
cannot be denied —forgets that our childhood lays the foundation 
for our character; that this man’s childhood was never warmed 
by a single ray of love; and that such a childhood was bound to 
develop into sucha manhood. It is rather a cause for wonder 
that he did not sink in the mire of. lowness and meanness, 
but climbed to a height and largeness of nature that deserve 


admiration. 
II. 


While the boy was living out his thorny youth in Sicily, the 
struggle between the Hohenstaufen and Welfen was drawing to 
a close in the empire. When nigh to victory, the Hohenstaufe 
Philip fell by the assassin’s hand, and Otto of Brunswick was 
sole and unchallenged ruler, and on October 4, 1209, was 
solemnly crowned at Rome by Innocent III. as Emperor Otto 
IV. The struggle for the heritage of Henry VI. seemed to be 
ended; his son had Sicily, the Welf hadGermany. But the end 
was only apparent. Frederick, now sixteen, and recently 
declared of age, was not minded to renounce the inheritance of 
the Hohenstaufen without a struggle. On the other hand, the 
emperor could not tolerate such a claim as his. Instigated by a 
low courtier, Dipold of Acerra, he was even plotting to force 
the young Hohenstaufe out of Sicily, overthrow the suzerainty 
of the pope, and restore in himself the personal union of Ger- 
many and Sicily, as it had existed under Henry VI. 
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And fortune seemed to favor the emperor. In spite of the 
papal interdict, he advanced with his troops into Sicily; only a 
few cities were still held by Frederick; all the world counted 
Frederick’s cause lost. But in the moment of supreme danger 
Pope Innocent III. saved him. He was himself seriously 
threatened by the emperor’s success in Lower Italy and Sicily ; 
the emperor had failed to keep his promises with him; so he 
proclaimed Frederick as king of Germany, hurled the torch of 
civil war into the empire, everywhere called the party of the 
Hohenstaufen to a new uprising, and forced the emperor to 
retreat from Italy. Frederick’s fate had turned, but he had to 
pay a heavy price for his rescue. He was king of Germany by 
grace of the pope, and the curia never gives its services gratis. 
The irony of Walther von der Vogelweide was not without 
justification, when he sang: 

Aha, how Christianly the Pope smileth 

And his Italians beguileth, 

Boasting : ‘My hand made it so.” 
Frederick II., “the child from Apulia,” as men called him, half 
in pity, half in caress, passed from success to sucess, and his 
popularity quickly grew. But when he crossed the Alps for the 
first time to enter Germany, even before his opponent had 
really been prostrated, the great settlement had to be made with 
the church. All claims to Italian possessions, to which the 
church supposed itself entitled, including the suzerainty over 
Sicily, were confirmed, and the crown renounced all interference 
in ecclesiastical appointments. So the last remnant of control 
over the ecclesiastical princes, which had been rescued for the state 
among the sore conflicts under Henry IV., was abandoned and 
the church had sole power in appointing her territorial mag- 
nates. 

At first sight such an action seems strange with a man so 
dominated by the consciousness of imperatorial dignity. To 
understand it, we must consider it in connection with the great 
decision which confronted Frederick soon after, when the victory 
over Otto had been completed and the field had been cleared. 
Now Frederick, the newly won crown on his brow, was the 
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unchallenged master of Germany. But now also the question 
faced him: Where was his political action to find its center of 
gravity, in Germany or in Sicily? He was king of both coun- 
tries, but he could be the actual ruler of only one. So we see 
Frederick, like the Greek father of the gods, holding the scales 
of fate and deliberating on what side to cast the weight of his 
personality. Germany attracted him by the high traditions 
of his house, by the splendid fame of his grandfather, and by the 
imposing world-position of his father, who had been called 
“the hammer of the earth.” All this he might regain and 
thus incrust with new gold the dimmed luster of the Hohen- 
staufen shield. But how strongly the potential element had to 
be emphasized: he might regain! But the issue might also be 
far different. Had not his father’s bold plan to cap the edifice 
of autocracy with the keystone of hereditary succession, been’ 
shattered by the resistance of the princes? And had not the 
territorial power of the princes, which made toward the decen- 
tralization of political power in the empire, been further aug- 
mented by the recent war between the Hohenstaufen and 
Welfen? The princes had not lifted up Frederick in order to 
have a new ruler over them, but to get rid of the old. And 
what means could Frederick summon to oppose them? He was 
dependent on their help, if he was not to remain an airy adven- 
turer whom the next puff of wind in the changing weather of 
politics would carry away again. He might have secured sup- 
port from the young but rapidly growing power of the cities; the 
opposition to the power of the princes would have been the point 
of union between him and them. But in that event, too, the most 
serious political complications, with civil war throughout the 
empire, would have followed, and the final outcome would still 
have been the feudal state, though in modified form. To do 
away with the feudal state would have reversed the entire consti- 
tutional development of western Europe—a gigantic under- 
taking, a labor of Sisyphus, which would in all probability 
have bound the king to the German soil for life. When Fred- 
erick, to maintain his position at all, was compelled to concede 
their privileges to the princes— for the secular princes received 
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privileges similar to those of the spiritual— the possibility of 
restoring the imperial office, in the ancient sense of the Hohen- 
staufen, had almost disappeared. 

How different, on the other hand, were the prospects held 
out by Sicily, his own Sicily, the land of his youth, which, though 
his youth had been harsh, he loved with all his soul ; this beau- 
tiful country, which he had learned to view with the eye of an 
artist, in the glory of its enchanted palaces and pleasure-gar- 
dens lying about the cities “like a necklace around the bosom 
of a fair woman,” as a Mohammedan traveler expressed it. In Pal- 
estine Frederick is said to have remarked: ‘The God of the 
Jews would never have praised the land he gave to his people as 
a land flowing with milk and honey if he had known Sicily.” 
But without a strong political interest this esthetic pleasure would 
not have decided him. Sicily, too, was torn by factional strife 
and near to anarchy; but Frederick had learned in the hard 
school of his youth how these unruly forces could be tamed ; 
and, moreover, a Sicilian noble was far from equaling a German 
prince. Sicily could be mastered, and after that he could use 
this rich country as the solid base, the immovable support, for 
his wider political schemes; either toward the East, if he wished 
to regain control of the entire Mediterranean, to which Sicily, by 
its position, was the key; or toward the North and West. These 
were aims far vaster and yet far safer than Germany could offer. 
Here he could realize his imperatorial ideals without wearing out 
his force in perpetual conflict with the estates of the empire. 
Doubtless this personal consideration counted for much. 

So he decided for Sicily. If I have succeeded in making clear 
that decision I am relieved from proving that Frederick could 
not be blamed for abandoning Germany. The objection may be 
made that to understand everything is to pardon everything. But 
the objection is not to the point. In this case there is nothing 
to pardon; the necessities of politics decided. Politics can- 
not be built on idealism. Nor can it be justly claimed that he 
ought not to have followed the call of the German princes at all, 
unless he was willing to undertake the duties of governing Ger- 
many. He had to follow that call, or his cause against Otto IV. 
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was lost. That the heir of Sicily was also the claimant of the 
German crown was fatal for Germany; but Frederick did not 
create this situation; it was the existing condition. I should not 
venture to speak of a violation of duty in this case. In after 
years Frederick did not stop with the concessions which neces- 
sity had wrung from him, but continued throughout to advance 
the interests of the princes, even when his course conflicted with 
the policy of his son Henry, who acted as his representative in 
Germany, at first under the guardianship of Engelbert, the arch- 
bishop of Cologne, and later with independent powers. But this 
course, too, was simply in line with the decision once formed. 
After the imperium of Germany had once been abandoned, the 
princes alone could furnish him the German support which he 
needed for his Sicilian and oriental political plans. One step 
led to the next. We may deplore the decay of the central power 
of the empire and the rise of the territorial powers, but it is unfair 
to hold Frederick responsible for it, or at least to place the sole 
responsibility on him. More than ordinary mortals, rulers are 
carried along by forces and conditions of which they are not 
masters. The fatal and compelling fact in this case was the 
union of Germany and Sicily. 


Ill. 


So the Hohenstaufe left Germany, which he was to see but 
once more and but briefly, and returned to his Sicily. That 
Sicily could be mastered had been his thought; and Sicily was 
mastered. In Sicily Frederick wrought his masterpiece. And 
though we now know that his work in Sicily was not in the 
strictest sense a new creation, but that his grandfather Roger 
and other princes of Tancred’s house had performed consider- 
able preparatory work, yet the fact remains and challenges 
admiration that it was he who knit together the torn and raveled 
threads, prepared the country, which revolution had devastated, 
for'a political regeneration, and within a few years transformed it 
into a model state. The old factions were put down. Law and 
order took the place of lawless and irresponsible force. A new 
code of law, the Assizes of Capua, conditioned the sale of landed 
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property on the consent of the crown, checked the accumulation 
of land in the dead hand, and instead encouraged the industrial 
exploitation of the productive powers of the soil. With real crea- 
tive joy the young ruler flung himself into the chaos before him ; 
settled colonists in the numerous sections of the island that had 
been laid waste by civil strife; everywhere built castles and forts 
as strongholds of the crown; drove the turbulent Mohammedans 
from the country; and gradually interwove the industrial and 
social life with his laws, the most famous of which are the 
Constitutions of Melfi. We know their origin. From every 
province four aged men were brought to court to give informa- 
tion about the ancient royal and common law of their home. 
This material was collected and sifted, always under the personal 
supervision of the king, and finally it was codified, laid before 
the estates, and solemnly published. It was in the main 
administrative law, a constitution for the bureaucracy, defining 
the powers of the various officers of the state down to the 
minutest details, but also showing the need of their interaction, 
if the machinery of the state was to work with precision. 
Financial reform went side by side with administrative organiza- 
tion. The rights of exemption from taxation were curtailed. 
A permanent increase of income was secured by an extensive 
system of taxes and by the creation of monopolies. A high 
customs tariff regulated exports as well as imports. At all the 
larger harbors and border towns there were royal warehouses 
in which all goods for import and export had to be stored 
under high charges. No wonder that life in Sicily became 
expensive. Wholesale merchants were not allowed to offer 
grain for sale in foreign markets before the crown had sold its 
stock. That was equivalent to an indirect monopoly of the grain 
trade, for private enterprise could not compete with the state 
under such terms; especially since the royal navy transported the 
royal grain at the lowest rates. Ultimately the state bought the 
supplies of private dealers at the lowest figure—the state had 
power to regulate the rates— and sold them abroad at the highest 
figure. The gain to the treasury of the state through these 
commercial methods amounted to more than a quarter of a mil- 
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lion of dollars on a single shipment to Tunis. The trade in salt, 
iron, copper, hemp, raw silk, and the operation of dyeing works 
were converted into a government monopoly. The wholesale 
price of government salt was fixed at fourfold, and the retail 
price at sixfold the purchase price. No wonder that immense 
sums flowed into the royal treasury. Sicily became the financial 
basis for the higher politics of Frederick. The entire industrial 
and domestic life of his subjects in all classes of society was 
encircled by his financial system as with iron bands. But his 
government was not merely a machine for the collection of 
taxes. Everything was to derive its right to existence and its 
sphere of activity from the crown, every law and custom, even 
the bad custom —as these times would call it —of sexual immo- 
rality. Side by side with the Constitutions of Melfi we find 
ordinances for the regulation of houses of ill-fame and decrees 
about the garb of the outlawed Jews. 

The king gave his special interest to the cause of education. 
A solemn edict of June 5, 1224, announced the founding of a 
new university. It was to be located at lovely Naples as “a 
fount of knowledge and a nursery of learning,” and the fresh 
well-spring of science was to flow for all who hungered and 
thirsted after learning. By furnishing good and cheap lodgings 
to students, fixing the prices of food at low rates, and even by 
granting special privileges to the trade of the money-lenders, he 
tried to attract students to his university. His Sicilians were 
not allowed to study elsewhere. But the one whose co-opera- 
tion was always sought in founding schools of learning, the 
pope, was not consulted by Frederick, nor was he granted the 
slightest right in the institution. The university of Naples was 
a state university, the first one known to history. 

Thus the new Sicilian state stands before us, cast in a single 
mold, fashioned with an energy clearly conscious of its aim. 
Frederick was the soul of his creation. Thrice a week his min- 
isters had audiences with him to make report or to receive the 
royal commands, for in Sicily the king’s will was the supreme 
law. The same man who strengthened feudalism in Germany, 
because political prudence demanded it, crushed it in Sicily 
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where he had the power, and established an absolute monarchy. 
Finely modeled gold coins, showing the imperial eagle on one 
side and the bust of Frederick in the garb of a Roman imperator 
on the other, plainly showed that there was but one master in 
Sicily. Here in Sicily Frederick had succeeded not only in 
checking, but in reversing, the general tendency toward the 
decentralization of political power, and by that fact the Sicilian 
state burst the general framework of the medieval polity and 
stands out as a modern creation. Frederick’s Sicily is the state 
of the “age of enlightenment” anticipated in the thirteenth 
century. But it was not the state of Frederick the Great, who 
desired to be the first servant of the state. Frederick II. never 
knew what it meant to serve. It was the state of Louis XIV. 
Both kings regarded themselves as the state; they stood above 
the law and not under it. Frederick was called “the living law 
on earth,” and his subjects were puppets dancing on the wires 
moved by the royal régisseur. For our modern feeling this 
unlimited absolutism of course seems brutal, but perhaps it 
might be asserted that the hard school of tyranny has been 
good for the nations, by inculcating respect for the majesty of 
the state. Nor will a dispassionate observer deny a trait of 
grandeur in this personification of the ‘will to rule.” In Sicily 
Frederick proved his ability as an architect of states, and in 
sight of this achievement an interesting vista opens to the 
imagination of what he might have accomplished in Germany if 
destiny had not fixed his birth-place in southern Italy. 


IV. 


Frederick’s creation was not an enduring one. Like a 
meteor it vanishes from the political sky of Europe. The catas- 
trophe would probably have followed under any circumstances, 
for not even the most fertile land can permanently bear so 
intense a drain on its productive resources. Perhaps it was 
fortunate for Frederick that his favorite creation was swept 
along in the whirling current of his larger political struggles. 
For in the measure in which Frederick strengthened the Sicilian 
state the hostility of the Roman curia grew. A strong neighbor 
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in Sicily was an awkward neighbor for the papal state and its 
possessions in southern Italy. Hence the policy of the curia 
from the time when a strong power, that of the Normans, gained 
a footing in Sicily, had been to subject the master of Sicily, or, 
if that was impossible, at least to remain in friendship with him. 
It had been a triumph for Innocent III. when he secured Sicily 
as a papal fief from the emperor’s mother Constance and thereby 
gained control of it. When Otto and Philip were struggling in 
Germany, and the real heir, Frederick, was out of the question 
entirely, it seemed as if the danger of seeing the dreaded union 
of Germany and Sicily restored had been parried, or even over- 
come. But when the pope, under pressure of necessity, to save 
himself from being overwhelmed by Otto, had proclaimed 
Frederick king of Germany, he had himself raised this peril 
from its grave. We remember that he had immediately imposed 
severe conditions on the young king, but, as the curia soon 
discovered, there was a difference between imposing conditions 
and securing their fulfilment. One of the most important stipu- 
lations, namely that Frederick was to renounce Sicily, hand it 
over to his son Henry, and confine himself to Germany, had not 
been fulfilled. Instead Frederick was master of Sicily and also 
overlord of Germany, where his son represented him. The 
personal union of the two countries had been restored. And 
who would guarantee that ultimately it would not work out its 
full consequences; that Frederick would not complete in 
Germany what he had begun in Sicily, rescind the privileges 
conferred by him, and bring back the conditions of his father’s 
reign, perhaps in even harsher form? So in this direction also 
the connection between Germany and Sicily proved disastrous ; 
the establishment of the Sicilian monarchy contained the cause 
for war with the curia. 

There was a further cause for trouble. The passage between 
Germany and Sicily was controlled in northern Italy by the 
Lombardian cities, the ancient foes of the German emperors. 
Frederick’s grandfather, Barbarossa, by great effort had suc- 
ceeded in extending to them the peace of Constance in 1183, 
which, while granting them a large measure of autonomy, had 
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yet asserted the overlordship of the emperor. But in the gen- 
eral confusion after the death of Henry VI. the cities had cast 
off the irritating bond and re-established their ancient liberty. 
It was natural that Frederick would take action against them, 
but equally natural that the curia should in turn oppose him, 
for its interest lay in having an independent power in northern 
Italy, which could check the Sicilian king by blocking the 
passes of the Alps and thus make the union of Germany and 
Sicily practically ineffective. Here, then, lay the second cause 
for war between the Hohenstaufe and Rome. 

These hostile political interests might be kept in outward 
peace for a time, but friction was inevitable, and ultimately the 
spark of war would be struck out. The only question was who 
would give the outward occasion for the inevitable war. It is 
almost universally conceded today that it was not Frederick, but 
the pope, who finally snapped the bow that had been bent so 
long. Frederick had far too much political prudence to provoke 
a rupture. The church was a power, and on account of its 
power it was advantageous for ‘him to co-operate with it. As 
long as possible the state and the church were to rule in har- 
mony as two world-controlling powers. Without reserve he put 
the secular arm at the disposal of the church for the extirpation 
of heresy. It was he who issued those terrible edicts against 
the heretics which sent thousands upon thousands to the stake. 
Like a young man offering glittering jewels for the favor of a 
girl, Frederick offered this horrible prize for the favor of the 
church, and the church accepted. In the domain of faith and 
church discipline Frederick left the church a free hand. He 
resisted only when the dignity of the state— which was identical 
with his personal honor— was touched. 

Under the first successor of Innocent III., Honorius IV., 
there had been ominous flashes along the political sky. But 
the storm had passed by. Frederick had peacefully received 
the imperial crown from the hands of the pope. Honorius had 
been followed by Gregory IX., a man old in years, but of almost 
youthful elasticity and energy in pursuing the aims of the curia. 
Immediately the peace between state and church was shattered. 
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The plague in his army and his own sickness prevented the 
emperor from carrying out the crusade which he had promised 
Innocent III., and the pope issued the first interdict against him. 
Formally this action was justified ; practically it was a provoca- 
tion. But Frederick refused to take up the gauntlet. He 
acknowledged the justice of the interdict and sought its removal 
by the fulfilment of his promise. While under the ban of the 
church he went to Palestine. By clever use of political factions 
among the Mohammedans he succeeded in winning back the 
Holy City for the Christians and in occupying Cyprus. On the 
early morning of the Sunday of Oculi, 1229, still under the ban 
and quite alone, he proceeded to the high altar of the church of 
the Sepulcher, took the golden crown of the king, and placed it 
on his head—without consecration, without ecclesiastical rites, 
entirely according to the precepts of the church. Then he 
returned to Italy and demanded as his right to be freed from the 
interdict, for he had fulfilled his promise. But now the pope 
refused ; proof enough that the right was a side issue with him, 
and the destruction of the emperor the real aim. He arbitrarily 
enlarged the question at issue and drew Frederick’s administra- 
tion of Sicily into the contention. At the very time Frederick 
was preparing for the crusade in order to satisfy the just claims 
upon him, the pope formed an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Lombards against emperor and empire. As soon as 
Frederick had departed, the pope absolved all the subjects of 
the emperor from their oath of allegiance to their excommuni- 
cated sovereign and by force of arms provoked revolution in 
Sicily. He wanted war. But even in the face of these provo- 
cations Frederick kept strictly within his legal rights, confined 
himself to clearing Sicily of the papal troops, avoided a war of 
aggression, and concluded peace. 

Solemnly the bells of all the churches of San Germano pealed 
out the news that the strife between emperor and pope was 
ended. But it was ended only to break out again with redoubled 
fury. This time the Lombardian question was the cause of 
war. And now at last Frederick abandoned his calm and self- 
restrained attitude of prudence and deliberation. Now his 
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demands became excessive. The church he regarded as a legiti- 
mate power to be respected; but a kind of imperatorial wrath 
seems to have overpowered him against the rebels who dared to 
defy him and the empire. At first he remained within his legal 
rights as defined by the peace of Constance, but soon he exceeded 
them, and when the power of the Lombards had been broken by 
the battle of Cortenuova and they offered peace, he demanded 
an unconditional surrender. Intoxicated by his victory, he 
meant to coerce them as he had coerced the Sicilians. The 
opportunity seemed to have come to open the passage from Ger- 
many to Italy, and to weld that part of Italy into a single 
monarchical system with Sicily. This was the culmination of 
Frederick’s power. But at this moment the pope again sided 
with the rebels: for the second time he launched the interdict 
against him; and once more pope and emperor struggled in furi- 
ous and passionate strife, as if the hate, stored up for years and 
dammed back with great effort, had to break loose with elemental 
force. It was no longer a conflict between persons, but between 
principles. The two great powers, state and church, imperium 
and sacerdotium, the two antagonists who had never been able to 
dwell at peace since the church itself began to be state, and 
who yet had to live together, because they represented the two 
interests of religion and politics, which were inseparable for 
medieval thought—at last they seemed to face each other for 
a final and decisive battle. Both Frederick and the pope were 
conscious that they were contending for a principle. With the 
pope this consciousness took the medieval and apocalyptic form 
of a conflict with anti-Christ, who was preparing for a last assault 
on the kingdom of God's children. Broadsides and proclama- 
tions spread this view among the masses, whose excitement was 
constantly growing. The emperor turned the charge of being 
anti-Christ against the pope, and once more broadsides and pro- 
clamations announced this view to the masses. Nor did the 
struggle slacken when a new pope, Innocent IV., ascended the 
chair ot Peter. On the contrary, everywhere, in Germany as well 
as in Italy, the flames of insurrection flared up. The pope went to 
the point of having the emperor deposed at the council of 
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Lyons. Rival kings arose. But in the midst of this turmoil, at 
a moment when his cause seemed to be taking a favorable turn, 
Frederick died on December 13, 1250. And now the waves 
closed above the imperial office and engulfed it, and a terrible, 
rulerless time began in Germany. In Italy France, the power 
which had once aided the Hohenstaufen against the Welf, suc- 
ceeded to his heritage. 


V. 


In this conflict between Frederick and Gregory the pope pub- 
lished the celebrated charge against the emperor that he had 
said that the world had been duped by three impostors— Moses, 
Christ, and Mohammed; that all who believed the God who 
created nature and the universe could have been born of a 
virgin were fools; that this dogma lacked experimental proof, 
and that no man ought to believe what he could not prove. 

There has been a good deal of dispute whether Frederick 
really said this. He himself denied it vigorously, and it cannot 
be proved against him. But if the question is put, whether he 
might have said it, we shall have to assent. That a man ought 
not to believe what he cannot prove was, in fact, very much in 
line with Frederick’s views. 

The times of Frederick II. were no less stirring in the domain 
of intellect than in that of politics, and in both the emperor took 
an independent and conscious attitude to the spiritual problems 
of his time. For men of the twentieth century it is full of inter- 
est to observe how seven centuries ago men were everywhere on 
earth eagerly and energetically laboring for the solution of the 
highest problems, the problems of truth. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury the ecclesiastical science of scholasticism reached its 
culmination. Thomas Aquinas reared his theological system, 
majestic as a Gothic cathedral, based on human reason, over- 
arched by divine revelation. And while speculative thought 
achieved its triumph in Thomas, simple piety and devotion had 
found a wonderful expression two generations earlier in that 
lovable youth, who was said to hold sweet converse with the 
birds of the fields, and who could see no lamb without beholding 
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the lamb of God, that artist among the saints, the poverello of 
Assisi, St. Francis. It is true, that lovely flower had soon been 
choked by the thorns of church discipline and ecclesiastical 
factions, but the root which had put forth its consummate flower in 
Francis still sent out shoots in a number of communities, large 
and small, which were united by the common protest against the 
worldliness of the church and by the common demand for apos- 
tolic simplicity and purity of life. All these remained without 
influence on Frederick. They were beneath his notice; they were 
the heretics against whom his penal law was directed. Only 
once, at the end of his gigantic struggle with the papacy, political 
opportunism suggested to him the réle of a church reformer, 
meeting the pretensions of the pope by the cry for apostolic 
simplicity. The piety of the later Franciscans had hardened 
into ecclesiastical formalism, and Frederick came into contact 
with them only as the well-disciplined police corps of the pope. 
Scholasticism never moved him. There were other tendencies 
that stirred him. 

While ecclesiastical science was capping its imposing edifice, 
the newly awakened natural sciences and mathematics were under- 
mining its entire foundation. Roger Bacon of Oxford asserted 
that not speculation, but exact observation, is the principle of 
knowledge. At the same time the young university of Paris 
was stirred by violent conflicts; for intellectual movements often 
appear simultaneously in various quarters. Here the break with 
tradition was complete; the ancient unity of truth, based on the 
harmony of reason and revelation, had been severed; a double 
truth took its place, the parts of which were placed in dangerous 
antagonism to each other. It was claimed that a doctrine might 
be true for faith without being true to one who had knowledge. 
That meant that knowledge was superior to faith. There was 
only a step from that position to the doubting of all things not 
subject to the test of observation. This skepticism was not 
really indigenous to France. It had been imported from Spain 
and from the Moorish philosophers of Spain, the most eminent of 
whom in the twelfth century was the great expounder of Aris- 
totle, Averroes. This whole skeptical movement in philosophy 
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received its name, Averroism, from him. It is an attitude of 
mind full of the haughty arrogance of young science. Trans- 
ferred to practical life, this doctrine of a double truth means that 
true knowledge belongs to the wise man, the philosopher, but that 
he will not communicate it; for, though it is wisdom to him, it is 
poison to the mass of men who do not understand. In dealing 
with the ordinary men who are not ripe for knowledge, it is proper 
to conform outwardly to the popular faith, to make your bow to 
the stuffed frippery of religious ceremonial and dogma, and then 
to resume the mental attitude of the philosopher and repeat the 
sentence of condemnation on the whole: all religion is decep- 
tion ; those who know cannot believe; probably they have never 
believed, but have always been on the search for truth. This 
point of view reminds one of the words of Mephistopheles: ‘The 
best of what you know you dare not tell the fools.” 

And this was the point of view of Frederick II. He was the 
Averroist on the throne of the Hohenstaufen. When he became 
so, and how he became so, we do not know; we do know that this 
was his position. The empirical method found in him its most 
teachable and learned disciple. To watch his method of gain- 
ing scientific knowledge we must study his book — absolutely 
his own work— On the Art of Hunting with Birds. It is built on 
the broadest basis of personal observation. The emperor spent 
years, perhaps decades, in collecting the zodlogical material. 
He sent for falcons and kindred birds from England, Bulgaria, 
possibly from far Iceland, and compared them. He summoned 
falconers from the Orient to his court and learned their meth- 
ods. He even had all the sparrow-hawks in an entire county 
caught at state expense and used them for his investigation. He 
wanted to see the facts for himself before he stated them. When 
personal observation was impossible in the case of animals in 
distant countries, he regretfully makes note of it. He did not 
hesitate to bring to book the sacred medizval authorities, Hip- 
pocrates, Pliny, and Aristotle, if they differed from his own 
observations. And his observations were those of a professional 
and not of a hobby-riding amateur. Thus he marked that the 
pupil in the eye of chicken-hawks and sparrow-hawks enlarged 
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when they fixed it on an object. He recognized that the cus- 
tomary distinction between two kinds of falcons was incorrect, 
because it was merely a case of the differentiation of one species 
under the influence of climate. The general structure of his 
ornithological system was quite as methodical as these single 
observations. He treated first of birds in general, then of birds 
of prey, and finally of falcons in particular. The judgment of 
Leopold von Ranke about this book will probably stand: that 
“its author will have to be acknowledged as one of the greatest 
authorities in this branch of zodlogy that have ever lived.” 

And yet zoédlogy was only one small part of his whole scien- 
tific interest, which he had chosen as his specialty. He was also 
as tudent of medicine and mathematics. He became a physician, 
and as the result of his own observations was able to make 
suggestions to a learned writer on the veterinary treatment of 
horses. He ordered the writing of a handbook on physiognom- 
ics and prescribed a state examination for the medical students 
of his university. The tale was current that he had caused the 
abdominal cavity of two mento be opened in order to ascertain the 
functions of the stomach and intestines; also that he had given 
strict command to certain nurses to bring up the children under 
their care in absolute silence, in order to find out what language 
they would begin to speak of their own accord. All this may 
be mere anecdote, but it is characteristic of him. He himself 
became a pupil of the most celebrated mathematicians of his 
time and attended their disputations. He said that a valuable 
tellurium which the sultan had given him was his dearest posses- 
sion on earth next to his son Conrad. He was in active corres- 
pondence with Arabian men of learning. When his crusade 
took him to Jerusalem, he gathered the 6lite of science about 
him, and all were astonished at the wealth of his learning. It 
is not accidental that Arabian chroniclers speak of him with 
special respect. He was able to use their own language. He 
had command of seven languages: Arabic, Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, the Italian patois, and German. And he wrote well, in 
a fresh and elegant style, which flowed easily, even in verse. 
Dante called him the father of Italian poetry. He also had 
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numerous artists at his court. He drew plans for his castles 
himself, and his love for splendor in architecture was modified 
by artistic taste. He combined human art with the natural 
beauty of Sicily to produce esthetic harmony. 

But his interests did not confine themselves to the sensuous 
objects of life; his mind rose to the highest metaphysical prob- 
lems. He demanded instruction on the categories of human 
thought; he wanted to know if and how the eternal existence of 
matter was possible, which the law of causality seemed to 
require ; he wanted proofs for and against the immortality of 
the soul; for to him there was no knowledge without proofs. 


VI. 


A mind so rich and universal in its scope was too large to be 
ecclesiastical in its cast. He had to burst through the scholasti- 
cism of the church, the narrow medizval supranaturalism, in 
every direction. This man who sought truth in all domains of 
knowledge and who was able to find germs of truth everywhere, 
could never conceive of truth as compressed within an ecclesi- 
astical system. For him n a single religion was too narrow 
to contain truth. The Mi@@fe Ages drew a sharp line of demar- 
kation between Christianity and other religions; on the one side 
they saw pure truth, on the other unmixed error. For Frederick 
this line had vanished; he regarded the various religions as stand- 
ing side by side with equal rights. He observed and compared 
them, but finally passed them all by with a skeptical shrug of the 
shoulder. None of them yielded knowledge; all of them offered 
merely faith, and his age was not yet prepared to recognize faith 
as an independent organ of knowledge. Such an attitude is pure 
Averroism, and also truly Sicilian. In Sicily religious liberty had 
become a fact; Greeks, Christians, and Mohammedans lived 
peacefully together ; and the emperor, who elsewhere recognized 
only a single will and a single obedience, here allowed every man 
to seek salvation after his own fashion. Religious toleration was 
protected by his authority. But while he protected the three 
religions equally, he made no concealment of the fact that his 
personal predilection and sympathy belonged, not so much, per- 
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haps, to the religion of Islam, as to oriental culture and oriental 
views of life. His unbridled imperatorial pride is truly oriental; 
likewise his reckless cruelty which protected his ballistic engines 
with an armature of prisoners of war. He was fond of oriental 
ostentation and luxury; of taking magnificent stables of Arab 
horses about with him, and menageries of lions, panthers, bears, 
and monkeys, with a huge elephant, the gift of the sultan of 
Egypt, as the chief object of display. It was oriental when he 
had Ethiopian negroes march before him, blowing silver trumpets, 
or dancers and jongleurs follow him. It was oriental when grace- 
ful Saracen girls tripped on rolling balls or rocked in rhythmic 
dance before him, while the subdued light was reflected from the 
red or blue marble of his palace walls. It was oriental when he 
took a harem about with him, even into camp, and yielded to 
unrestrained sensuality. It was sympathy for the Orient when 
Frederick expressly permitted Mohammedans the free practice 
of their worship in Jerusalem, and this sympathy could even carry 
him so far as to call the Christians the swine who had defiled the 
Holy City. That is certainly not an expression of respect for 
Christianity. In fact, Frederick never did feel inward respect 
for it. Outwardly he expressed respect ; he went out of his way 
to express this respect to the pope; he gave orders to be buried 
in the Cistercian garb; but the mocker still peeped out of the 
cowl, despising the whole mummery and merely using it when it 
seemed useful. It was the same mocker who, during an invasion 
of locusts, had suggested that, if every citizen were commanded 
to collect a certain quantity of locusts, it would be more effective 
than all the prayers and processions of the church. 


VII. 


He was certainly a man of rare and marked individuality, 
this emperor! The ablest and maturest mind among the 
Hohenstaufen! He concentrated in himself all the culture of 
his times, and, by combining in a living unity all the impulses 
of the intellect and civilization of his age, he towered far above 
the average of his contemporaries. He knew that knowledge 
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was power, and because he had knowledge, he exercised des- 
potic power. 

The sinister facts of this despotism must not be smoothed over 
by the historian, but any condemnation of his egoism will have 
to be modified by the consideration that he was conscious of a 
colossal intellectual power, which set its own aims and poured 
out its fulness heedless of others. There is something of the 
Ubermensch in Frederick, of the man who feels superior to the 
petty trivialities of life, and not least to the bickerings of theo- 
logians; and the greatness of his mind and the energy of his 
will compel admiration even where the moral judgment would 
condemn. 

If it is a sign of a modern mind to be anti-traditional, 
Frederick was eminently modern. His ideal of the state and 
his whole view of life run outside of the beaten track of his 
time. But he is also modern in the sense that his thoughts live 
on in the present. The people were not quite wrong in expect- 
ing his return. He did not return when the German empire 
was newly founded; he had no share in that. But his hour 
came when the minds of men in England, France, and Germany 
awoke at the turning of the eighteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the greatest intellectual revolution known to history 
began —the Age of Enlightenment. Lessing’s parable of the 
three rings in Nathan der Weise took up again the dictum about 
the three impostors. In the Age of Enlightenment the parti- 
tion by which Christianity had separated itself from the other 
religions was completely broken down and science claimed all 
knowledge as its domain. Now the scientific observation of 
natural phenomena became really possible. Now the historical 
method came into general practice. And now the comparative 
study of religions began, which views Christianity as part of the 
general flow of historical development and raises anew the ques- 
tion of its finality. 

Our own day is still immersed in the problems created by 
the Age of Enlightenment. But whenever we try to trace back- 
ward the history of those problems, we shall encounter the 
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personality of Frederick II. Of all his creations, some of them 
so stupendous, the only one which has not perished is his striv- 
ing for knowledge. The modern problems—and they are 
really the highest problems of humanity—were not solved by 
him, nor even clearly and completely comprehended by him, 
but he did have a prophetic vision and foretaste of them, 
and that assures him an undying place in history. 





DR. WEISS’S TEXT OF THE GOSPELS. 


THE THOUGHTS OF A TEXTUAL CRITIC ON THE TEXT OF 
AN EXEGETE. 


By K. LAKE, 
Oxford, England. 

In the first number of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 
Dr. Caspar René Gregory published an article on ‘“‘ Bernhard 
Weiss and the New Testament.’’ At that time Dr. Weiss’s labors 
on the text of the New Testament were about half finished, and 
Dr. Gregory gave an account of its general principles. Since then 
the work has been finished by the publication of the 7eztkrittk 
der vier Evangelien, in 1899, and the Die vier Evangelien im 
berichtigten Text, in 1900. 

In the present article I propose to give (1) an account of Dr. 
Weiss’s general principles of dealing with textual variations— 
this I shall make very short, as it has really been done sufficiently 
in this JournaL by Dr. Gregory; (2) an account of the way in 
which Dr. Weiss has dealt with a few well-known passages; (3) 
some suggestions of what might perhaps prove a better method 
of publishing the Greek text of the gospels. 

Dr. Weiss is primarily an exegete. He has by means of the 
most laborious study, carried on throughout a long life, reached 
such knowledge that his opinion on the meaning of any given 
verse in the gospels carries a weight of its own. That one view 
rather than another is held by Dr. Weiss is, for most of us, a 
very considerable fact. His text therefore has at any rate this 
value. It is the text which has commended itself toa man who 
is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the New Testament. 

“T insist upon it,” said Dr. Gregory, “that the text of the 
New Testament, determined upon by such a man, with such 
preparation, is an event in the history of textual criticism, and I 
wish that his text could be printed in a handy edition by itself, 
so that everyone could conveniently refer to the text of an 
exegete.” Dr. Gregory has now got his wish, and we may agree 
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with him that it is certainly an interesting thing to have the text 
of an exegete. 

The method adopted by Dr. Weiss in sifting the variants in 
the text is to go through each gospel with an apparatus criticus 
and consider each important textual variant, selecting in each 
case that reading which seems to him to be justified, as Dr. Hort 
would have said, by “intrinsic probability.” After doing this 
he has made lists of different classes of error which he has 
noted, and has judged each of the Greek manuscripts with which 
he deals in accordance with their freedom from these faults. 

The classes of error which he detects are: (a) harmonization 
among the gospels; (4) the interchange of words; (c) omission 
and additions; (d@) alterations of order; (¢) orthographical vari- 
ation. 

In each class Dr. Weiss has many subdivisions. The result 
is to show that no manuscript is free from fault, but that Cod. 
B is the best. 

It is interesting to find that Dr. Weiss thus comes to some- 
thing so nearly approaching Dr. Hort’s conclusion, though by a 
different kind of reasoning. It is quite probably the conclusion 
which we ought to reach if we content ourselves with comparing 
Greek manuscripts as Dr. Weiss has done; and if I venture to 
impugn, as I propose to do in a few moments, the finality of Dr. 
Weiss’s judgment, it is not so much from difference of opinion 
as to the validity of his method or result, for his method is 
scholarly and his results are valuable, but because it seems to me 
that there is a great deal of evidence which he has not consid- 
ered. It did not exist in Dr. Hort’s time, and Dr. Weiss has 
passed it over. 

But before dealing with that question let us examine some 
of Dr. Weiss’s results and see how he has dealt with a few cele- 
brated passages. 

A good series is those passages in which Dr. Hort detected 
signs of “conflation.” 

The first one is Mark 6:33, in which the Textus Receptus is 
kal Tel ard Tacav Tov TédEwv cuvedpapov éxei Kal mponrOor avTors, 
kal ouvnidOov mpos avtdv. Dr. Weiss agrees with Dr. Hort in 
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rejecting xal cvviAOov mpds airdv. I cannot find that he ever 
gives any reason for so doing. I suppose he is contented with 
Dr. Hort’s reasoning; but without in the least wishing to find 
fault with this choice, one is justified in asking whether he has 
paid sufficient attention to the reading of the Syriac, supported by 
a few Greek minuscules, which omits everything after cvvédpapov 
éxei. This reading seems very attractive, as it explains all the 
other variants better than any other reading, and certainly pre- 
sents fewer difficulties to the exegete than the reading which Dr. 
Weiss adopts. 

The narrative in his text represents people traveling on foot 
faster than a boat on the lake, and reaching a spot which had 
been selected for its privacy, before those who had originally 
selected it. It is possible to explain away these difficulties, no 
doubt, if one is a skilled exegete, but a mere textualist admits 
that he prefers a more intelligible narrative. 

Another well-known passage in which Dr. Hort saw signs of 
conflation is Mark 9:48, 49. The T. R. here is 6 ox@An€ airav 
ov TeXeuTG Kal Td Trip ov cBévvTa. Tas yap Tupl dducOnceTaL, Kal 
maca Ovola ddl ddieOnoera. Dr. Hort, following the evidence 
of the grouping of the MSS. rejected the last clause. Dr. 
Weiss does not follow him, but retains the T. R. His reason 
seems to be the difficulty of explaining how the very difficult T. 
R. can have arisen from either of the shorter texts. This may 
be sufficient, but again one would like to know what Dr. Weiss 
thinks of the readings of 4, which represents a Greek text: 
Srov 6 cx@dnE avTay ov TedXevTa Kal Td Trip ov oBévwwTa, Taca Se 
ovola avadkwOncera. This gives an excellent sense and avadw7- 
cerat is actually the reading of Cod. VW. It may be objected 
that ove/a and advadwOncera: are not Marcan words. This is true, 
but it is a dangerous argument, for it is equally true that mas 
(used without &v@pwrros as the equivalent of wdvres) and dduo67- 
cera are also not found elsewhere in Mark. 

Therefore, as I said, one would like to know what Dr. Weiss 
thinks of this reading,’ which gives an excellent sense and the 


*I do not wish to be taken to think that 4 has the right reading. The whole 
passage puzzles me, but the reading of 4 deserves attention. 
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corruption of which is so easily explained by a mixture of con- 
textual and palzographical confusion. An important thing to 
notice is that in these two passages Dr. Weiss follows in one 
case the authorities which he deserts in the other, agreeing with 
Westcott and Hort and the great uncials in the former case; with 
the T. R. and the later manuscripts in the second. 

Let us turn to another interesting class of readings, those 
which WH. call Western non-interpolations—a phrase which 
seems to survive because it avoids the verbal admission that the 
so-called Neutral text has suffered interpolations. Dr. Weiss, on 
the whole, agrees with Dr. Hort in rejecting these passages and 
relegating them to the margin. The real authority for their 
rejection is the Old Latin version; they are, indeed, strictly non- 
Western interpolations, and the Old Latin is not, taking the 
passages as a whole, supported by the Old Syriac in rejecting 
them. 

Dr. Hort rejected these readings, roughly speaking, on the 
ground that it was impossible to suppose that they were ever 
deliberately omitted. If we had had the privilege of knowing his 
judgment on a precisely similar series of omissions in the Old 
Syriac, which of course was unknown to him, I think that he 
would have applied the same reasoning to them, and would have 
recognized the existence of Eastern (or Syriac) non-interpola- 
tions as well as Western (or Latin) non-interpolations. 

Now, since Dr. Weiss does possess the Old Syriac, how is it 
that. he does not make this advance? I cannot help thinking 
that it is because he does not recognize that the Old Latin is 
the real authority for omitting the passages which he omits, but 
rests on the authority of the Greek MS. D, which in this matter 
is really less important than the evidence of the Old Latin. In 
fact, we may take it as certain that Dr. Weiss must be ranked 
among those critics who regard Greek manuscripts as primary 
authorities, and versions as secondary authorities for the text. 

Here, then, are the two great features of Dr. Weiss’s text: 
(1) It is subjective and does not follow any definite system of 
valuing and grouping authorities. (2) It regards Greek manu- 
scripts as of paramount importance and surpassing in value any 
version or any patristic evidence. 
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It is these two points which I wish to discuss. 

The fact that the basis of Weiss’s text is subjective criticism, 
at once exposes it to attack from the large number of scholars 
who think that the text of the gospels can be established without 
any recourse being made to subjective criticism. They think 
that the evidence of early witnesses and the genealogical method 
of Westcott and Hort go far enough to enable us to abandon, 
except in an almost negligible number of passages, the subjective 
criticism of Dr. Weiss. 

Personally, I differ from this school of criticism. I think that 
many of them underestimate the subjective character of much of 
the Hortian criticism, and therefore they have no Jocus standi 
when they complain of Dr. Weiss’s text as based on subjective 
criticism, gua subjective criticism, because their own criticism is 
of the same nature. The only difference is that they and Dr. 
Weiss are not subjective at the same points or in the same way. 
Dr. Weiss is subjective in his choice of readings; the followers 
of Dr. Hort are subjective in the choice of method, and in their 
selection of the Neutral text as preferable to the Western. 

The fact that both schools of criticism think that they are 
guided by scientific principles does not exclude the fact that they 
are subjective, even if scientific. If any one objects to this and 
says, ‘‘ Above all things be not subjective,’’ I must beg to deny 
the validity of his command and to inquire where he can point to 
any scientific study at all, into which subjective considerations do 
not enter at some point. The only valid argument is to show 
that the subjective element in any piece of work is wrongly used. 

The Hortian school would no doubt say that the subjective 
element of Weiss’s criticism is wrongly used, whereas the similar 
element in Dr. Hort’s is rightly used. There is some truth in 
this, but it is difficult not to think that the result of the fifteen 
years which have elapsed since the publication of Westcott and 
Hort has been steadily to show that the genealogical method 
only takes us to a point which falls short, some would say very 
short, of the “original Greek” of the gospels. 

It is really important, if we are to make any serious progress 
in textual criticism, to recognize that subjective considerations 
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must be used, and to inquire at what point their special intro- 
duction is legitimate. It seems to me that this point is reached 
when all the important evidence is placed before the critic. Dr. 
Weiss has acted as if he thought that the important evidence was 
all to be found in Greek manuscripts, and therefore introduces his 
subjective criticism when he has considered the text of these, 
passing over the versions. I have already given one example of 
the way in which he passes over the omissions (or non-interpo- 
lations, as at least some of them probably are) in the Old 
Syriac. Let me give two more striking instances of his neglect 
of the versions. 

1. In Matt. 1:16, it is well known that the following series of 
variants are found in that passage: 

(a) ‘Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, begat 
Jesus,” etc. Syr. Sin. 

(4) “Joseph, to whom being betrothed Mary the Virgin begat 
Jesus,” etc. Latt.,and some minuscules. 

(c) “Joseph, the husband of Mary, from whom was born 
Jesus,” etc. Gh. . 

To these we ought perhaps to add the reading, “‘ Joseph begat 
Jesus,” etc., which is found in Timothy and Aquila, recently 
edited by Mr. F. C. Conybeare. 

Dr. Weiss simply follows the Greek manuscripts, and gives no 
hint that other readings exist which are strongly supported both 
by external evidence and probability. 

2. In Matt. 27:17 the Sinaitic Syriac, many Fathers, and 
some minuscules support the reading Jesus Barabbas. It is easy 
to explain the omission of this reading from religious sentiment, 
but difficult to see any reason why it should have been invented,’ 
yet Dr. Weiss passes it over without any notice, because it is not 
found in the great uncials. 

Is Dr. Weiss right in thus relegating the versions to a second- 
ary position and ignoring readings which are not found in the 
Greek manuscripts? I think not, and believe that this is the 
really weak point and incurable defect in Dr. Weiss’s method. 

If we follow up the main lines of the spread of Christianity 


* The palzographical reason sometimes given is surely insufficient. 
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over the world and see what early evidence we can gain as to the 
types of text of the gospels which were current at the earliest 
known time, what results do we reach? Something like this: 

1. In Edessa the earliest text of the gospels, putting aside the 
Diatessaron, was that of the Old Syriac, which was replaced by 
Rabbula’s version, the Peshitto, not long after the beginning of 
the fifth century. This text is represented by the Sinaitic and 
Curetonian codices, and the quotations in Aphraates and Ephraim ; 
perhaps the Sinaitic codex is the best of these. 

2. In Alexandria we have the quotations of Clement and also 
probably the text of the type of NB. As I have said in the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY for January, 1902, it is very 
doubtful whether XB do not represent a recension of the older 
text found in Clement’s quotations; but for the moment let us 
suppose that NB have an equal claim to represent the oldest 
known text in Alexandria. 

3. In Carthage we have Cyprian’s Testimonia and Cod. &, 
even if we take no account of Tertullian’s quotations. 

4. From Rome I do not know that we get any quotations 
long enough to be of decisive value much before Novatian, who 
seems to have had a text of the type known as European Latin. 

5. In the West the quotations of Irenzus are the earliest evi- 
dence. 

These are the chief sources of evidence for the text at an 
early time. It is to these, and not any criticism of Greek manu- 
scripts alone, that we must look for light. 

It may seem paradoxical to say that here we have a field for 
research which has so recently been opened up that it did not 
exist ina practicable form in the time of Westcott and Hort. But 
it is surely true. Westcott and Hort knew practically nothing 
of the Old Syriac text; their knowledge of the Old Latin was 
very restricted; the quotations of Clement had not been prop- 
erly edited. We have got all these advantages, and therefore 
there is no excuse for us if we continue to talk of versions and 
Fathers as secondary evidence. Except on small points of order 
and sometimes on questions of wording, the evidence of a ver- 
sion as such is worth as much as a Greek manuscript and the 
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texts of Cyprian, of Clement, of the Old Latin, to say nothing of 
the Old Syriac, are far older than any known Greek manu- 
scripts. 

May I suggest that the time has come for a new kind of edi- 
tion of the text of the gospels? It is not probable that we 
shall ever do very much if we content ourselves with publishing 
texts, of which, as is the case with Dr. Weiss’s edition, the chief 
value is that they represent the opinions of a great scholar. 
What is needed is an edition in which the oldest forms of the 
text in different localities are arranged in parallel columns, each 
column having its own apparatus criticus. Such an edition would 
have the Old Syriac, Old Latin, and the Alexandrian texts 
arranged side by side, and perhaps the Latin and Syriac would 
be retranslated into Greek. The number of columns would vary 
in different places, and the details would not be easy to arrange, 
yet I do not see any insuperable difficulty. 

Let me take, as a short example of the appearance which such 
an edition would present, giving those early authorities which are 
easily accessible, the text of Luke 14:20: 


LaTT. SyYRR. CLEMENT. SB. 
yuvaixa &ynua yuvaixa éynua yuvaika éynua yuvaixa eynua 
x [5d D] 51a Todro kal 51a Tobro 
ob dbvapyar ob Sévapyat od Sbvayar ob Stvayat 
edOetv éXOetv enOety ebety 


The question here is the variation in the second line. I sug- 
gest that with such statement of the evidence no scholar would 
do as Dr. Weiss has done—follow XB and quote in support 
Luke 11:19, 8: rovro xpital x. T.., as a passage which illus- 
trates the ‘‘Lucanity” of 6a todro, because he would see at once 
(1) that this passage, which has no «al, supports the reading of 
Clement of Alexandria and not the reading of NB, so that Dr. 
Weiss has summoned a Balaam to his help in Luke 11: 19, which 
has blessed Clement’s text and cursed that of NB; (2) that the 
text of NB seems to be a conflation of the Latin text and Clem- 
ent’s text; (3) that, on the whole, the reading of the Old Syriac 
gives a vigorous text which is intrinsically probable, and is likely 
to have given rise to the two efforts to soften and polish it 
which are found in the Latin and Clement. 
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This example shows the way in which such an edition would 
bring out clearly the fact that, if we trace back the text of the 
gospels to the earliest times, we do not find one or even two types, 
but several which seem to have obtained in various localities. It 
is when these various types have been set out that we need the 
subjective criticism of a scholar like Weiss. It is not enough 
that he should give us his judgment on the various readings which 
are found in Greek manuscripts; we want to know what he says 
of the other variants which are not found in the extant Greek 
manuscripts, but are shown to have existed in early time by the 
testimony of versions and Fathers. 

It is possible that subjective criticism used in this way, when 
the evidence is properly presented, may tell us more or less clearly 
what was the “earliest text” of the gospels. 

At the same time there is a fundamental point which is, I fear, 
sometimes overlooked. We still continue to talk of the “true” 
text or the “original” text, in the same way that our ancestors 
talked when they believed that the gospels were written in their 
present form by the writers whose names they bear. In other 
words, we still talk about the text as though the synoptic problem 
had not been discovered. But in reality the synoptic problem 
has profoundly altered the conditions of the textual question. 
Unless I am deceived, the line which is drawn between the last 
redactors, with whom the higher critics deal, and the early glos- 
sators, with whom the textualists deal, is an entirely artificial 
one. There is no difference in kind between the work of the last 
redactors— such, for instance, as the men who added «aOapifwv 
mdvra Ta Bp@pata in Mark —and the work of the man who added 
the doxology to the Lord’s Prayer in Matthew. The work of 
redactors, who added a little here, and modified a little there, 
went on for a long time, and in many places, the result being that 
the ultimately received text in one part of the world differed from 
that in another. 

Therefore we can really only treat the text of the gospels in 
two ways. We can restore with considerable and quite sufficient 
accuracy the text of various churches in the form into which it 
ultimately was crystallized. The differences between these vari- 
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ous ecclesiastical texts is of the utmost importance in tracing the 
varied development of thought, because in the earliest time the 
thought of the local church probably modified the local text, and 
in later times the local text modified the thought of the local 
church. Or, if we do not simply reconstruct local texts, we can 
try to find out the various documents which lie behind our present 
gospels. In each case there is something tangible to do; but to 
attempt the reconstruction of a text which is neither the text of 
a definite locality nor the text of one of the original documents, 
is to attempt to produce something half-way between solution 
and crystallization. It probably cannot be done, and it probably 
is not worth doing. 

The gospels consist of various documents which once had a 
separate existence. These have been welded together by a long 
process of redaction, in different localities in somewhat different 
ways. We possess, more or less, the results of this process. We 
ought to try and reconstitute (1) the original documents, (2) the 
methods of the welding process which they underwent, (3) the 
resultant documents. But to endeavor to select any particular 
point in (2) as of special value is to attempt to represent what 
was transitory as though it were permanent. 

Of course, in order to reconstruct the original documents we 
must try to scrape off, as it were, the various layers of the work 
of the redactors, but this is a process which ought not to be 
stopped in the middle; we cannot stop at any particular point, 
and say this is the true text, or the original Greek, until we have 
reached the original documents. We may perhaps never reach 
them, but that is no excuse for pretending that we have. 

I fear that in making these last remarks I have wandered 
somewhat away from Dr. Weiss’s text. I must ask to be for- 
given on the ground that I have not tried so much to write a 
formal review of this important book as to put down some of the 
thoughts which have been raised in the mind of a textualist by 
studying the text of the exegete. 
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RELIGION AND MORALITY. 


By CHARLES GRAY SHAW, 
New York University. 

To BE consistent, a theory of religion must regard its subject 
as an independent one. Such independence, in the way of 
treatment, applies to the scientific interpretation of religious 
phenomena, as well as to the philosophic development of this 
form of human culture. Religion is a self-centered fact, capable 
of its own style of discussion. On this account the philosophy 
of religion must proceed from a distinctly religious conscious- 
ness, alike individual and social; similarly, it must be worked 
out in accordance with a characteristic method of speculation. 
Religion has its own province, within which it must be discussed. 
And it is just this truth which lies at the foundation of the phil- 
osophy of religion; to exist at all, it must treat its subject- 
matter independently. Positive religion arises as a definite 
form of social life; though it may affiliate with science, art, and 
politics, its own nature still persists. In a characteristic man- 
ner, religious concepts and judgments are developed and in 
independence of other forms of reasoning. One among various 
philosophical sciences, religion is ever seen to be independent. 

But this very independence of religion only results in making 
it assume an equally characteristic relation to other forms of 
human life and thought. All have their center in the soul. And 
religion cannot live unless it interact with such other phases of 
spiritual life as morality, beauty, and truth. In this way it 
comes about that a complete view of religion includes a com- 
parison with these other departments of human life. The actual 
career of religion affirms this as a fact. The philosophy of religion 
shows why it must be so. In the particular case of ethics, the 
connection is vital as it is important to determine. We feel 
instinctively that religion, whatever else it may turn out to be, 
must be essentially moral. The presence of the zsthetical is 
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to be desired; the connection of religion with knowledge is 
almost indispensable ; but it is imperative that religion be ethical. 
What is the basis of this feeling? What is the ground of this 
connection? We may, indeed, show that history has set up a 
substantial bond between these two phases of spiritual life; but 
this union may appear to be, after all, only a circumstantial 
one, having nothing rational or necessary about it. Our present 
line of inquiry is thus to find out what is the essential difference 
between the ethical and the religious. Then the real point of 
contact may more readily be found. 

The discussion of this twofold problem must do justice to 
the various phases of the subject. First of all it must be shown 
where the essential form of religion differs from that of ethics, 
In this way a clear distinction between the two sciences is made 
possible, and that in a manner which is just to each. When 
once this distinction has been pointed out, the problem of con- 
necting the two is more readily apprehended. Secondly, an 
examination of the conditions of positive religion will show that 
there is an actual connection between human worship and human 
conduct. The extent and substantial character of this relation 
must then be fully examined. Here the real problem arises. 
Distinct phases of human speculation evince an association 
which may turn out to be only circumstantial and contingent. 
Then, in the third place, it must be asked: How may the union 
of religion and morality be effected? Why must religion be 
essentially moral, in order to carry out what it claims to be and 
do? Such a question can be answered only when these two dis- 
tinct provinces are related philosophically. Trespass and incur- 
sion will then give way to an amicable and satisfactory settlement 
of the claims of two adjacent fields. How shall this be done, 
unless there be found some common concept which shall over- 
come the breach between these forms of culture? 


I, 


1. At once the nature of ethics may be seen when it is sur- 
veyed psychologically. Between consciousness and conscience 
there is a manifest analogy. Both are subjective, and yet they 
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possess the universality which comes from their being part and 
parcel of human nature. The ethical consciousness of mankind 
is by no means the constant element that is found in the psy- 
chological consciousness ; for the latter depends not upon cus- 
tom or opinion, but is rooted in the physiological structure of 
the human species. The analogy is thus not a perfect one; yet 
ethics possesses in general a psychological nature. Not only in 
the ‘“‘idio-psychological ethics” of one like Martineau, but in 
general, morality may be said to consist of a content whose 
nature is studied in the light of introspection. Thus it is asked: 
“What is the nature of conscience?” ‘What is happiness?” 
“Does benevolence exist in the human heart?’ To answer 
such questions appeal can be made only to consciousness. In 
somewhat the same way, religion depends upon the ethical con- 
sciousness ; this is the final appeal. The ethical, with all its 
variations of code and maxim, represents a uniformity unknown 
to worship. Forms of faith are manifest, variegated, and hetero- 
geneous. It is the tendency of religion to differentiate. This is 
witnessed in the whole field of ethnic religion, as well as in the 
denominational variations of Christianity. In comparison with 
the homogeneous nature of the ethical consciousness, religion 
reveals a rich differentiation of living faiths. 

The ethical may further be expressed by a series of definite 
concepts which could in no wise apply to religion. Here, the 
analogy between logic and ethics becomes patent. Each is a 
normative science, supreme in its own field. The validity of 
thought in general, or in the particular field of religious specula- 
tion, is to be found in logic with its concepts and judgments. 
In the same manner, the standards of religion must finally be 
brought under the surveillance of ethics; here the sanction is to 
be found. Whether ethical judgments are a prion, or depend 
upon experience with pleasure and pain, is a question whose 
solution depends upon the interpretation of this or that theory. 
The ethical principle is present and assumes its place as supreme 
in the conduct of life, as logic is ultimate in thought. But just 
this position prescribes a peculiar limitation to the ethical; for, 
being formal and regulative, it does not correspond to any phase 
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of reality. Life, action, and progress come from some other 
source. Ethics may arouse conscience, and pass judgment upon 
actions which have been done; but the spring of action is not to 
be found in morality itself. We do not think for the sake of 
being logical; nor do we act for the sake of being ethical. All 
this would be scholastic and perfunctory. Ethics is thus 
normative and suggestive in its nature; we are to understand it 
as a “method.” To fill it out and make it a living process, 
recourse must be had to that which is real and constructive. All 
this may be found in the religious experience of mankind; there, 
though it may have been blind, a living fact has developed. 

In addition to this, the ethical is a theory, being the product 
of the practical reason. Hereby it assumes its own peculiar 
character, just as it wields a sway over the subject of religion. 
The theoretical nature of ethics makes the latter what it is des- 
tined to be, just as it constitutes its relation to religion. 
Psychological considerations tend to show wherein the essence of 
religion consists. Logic points out the truth of religion and the 
validity of a religious form of speculation. It remains for eth- 
ics to investigate the value of religion for human life. When 
fragments of human faith, which may appear in the form of 
primitive religion, are encountered, there can be no doubt that 
the ethical quality of these is a matter of question. An immoral 
cult may exist. But what of universal religion, which repre- 
sents the best we know of the religious consciousness? The 
practical power and the logical consistency of such a religion as 
Christianity cannot be set aside; nor may we speak carelessly of 
the value of religion in this universal and spiritual form. Yet 
the question remains, and it can be answered only by appealing 
to ethical principles. Though ethics may lack in executive 
power, it makes up for this in judicial authority. To such, all 
phases of religion are amenable; and this is because ethics is the 
theory of life. The limits of its nature may be indicated by 
terms whose significance we have thus analyzed: subjective, for- 
mal, theoretical. 

2. Religion, as a form of philosophy which is distinct from 
ethics, is historical or it is nothing. To religion, in distinction 
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from ethics, there belongs a definite and positive form which is 
due to various ethnic faiths. It is just this positive form which 
is wanting in ethics; for it has never had a history. Moral cus- 
toms may vary and expand; ethical ideas may assume different 
degrees of clearness and scientific cogency; but the constructive 
development which is found in religion is never encountered. 
Religion, which is social and historical, has no general form 
which may exist apart from different cults. Where religion per 
se may be a useful idea for philosophy, it is only as an abstrac- 
tion that it may be treated. For this reason, all attempts to 
deduce a so-called “natural religion,” independent of, yet com- 
mon to, all forms of positive religion, can end only in words. 
Natural religion is a pure mzhil. The philosophy of religion, 
assuming the religious sentiment as a general characteristic of 
human life, does not commit the error of regarding this idea of 
religion as a reality. It rather finds the actual life of religion to 
consist in various forms of living faith, and these appear, not as 
purely subjective principles, but as historical realities. True or 
false, good or bad, religion exists in itself and has behind it a 
history, which shows what its actual career has been. 

The essentially positive form, which religion likewise evinces, 
shows how realistic the latter’s nature is and must be. Being 
positive, religion is highly differentiated; and, in the midst of a 
manifold array of phenomena, the unity of the religious concept 
may be lost to view. So distinct is the emphasis laid upon the 
particular, that no such thing as religion in general is conceived 
of as existing. Where the age of “‘ Enlightenment ”’ sought this 
in a rational deduction from the static conception of nature, the 
nineteenth century has pursued somewhat the same method in 
dealing with the various phenomena of an evolving religion of 
nature. The method may be different, but the error is the same. 
The consensus gentium, applied with the hope of verifying a 
rationalistic conception of religion, is just as vain as the gener- 
alization now being put forth by the science of ‘ comparative 
religion.” The moment that the idea of religion in general is 
applied to the features of all cults taken together, the glory of 
the religious sentiment has departed. Religion, as such, is not 
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to be found by the aid of a logical concept or an empirical gen- 
eralization. But universal religion is recognized by science as 
constituting a definite type of worship; call it Buddhism or 
Christianity. Such universal religion fulfils the demands of the 
logical concept, while it also represents an actual phase of posi- 
tive religion. To exist, religion must be positive and character- 
istic. 

With its painful adherence to the historical and positive, 
religion assumes a form which is essentially pessimistic. This is 
to be expected. And here again religion is clearly distinguished 
from morality, which by its very nature is optimistic and ideal- 
istic. In religion, pessimism assumes both the eudemonistic 
and ethical forms; but the latter is perhaps the more essential. 
Human life is touched with sorrow, and not unmingled with sin; 
these two facts are brought out by religion. In Buddhism and 
Christianity they stand out in somewhat clearer relief than in 
other cults, like Judaism and Zoroastrianism, which dwell upon 
the serious condition of human life. We cannot admit that 
Nietzsche is right when he says that Christianity has created the 
“worm of sin” and “states of distress,’’ in order that it may live 
by them. Yet it cannot be denied that it has been the result of 
religion to set up the conception of evil in opposition to the 
good. This is due to the fact that religion abides by what is 
given in history, rather than that it contents itself with the 
purely ideal. Positivism results in pessimism; the actual is 
desired, however gloomy it may appear. The aim of religion is 
not merely to set up standards of truth, goodness, and happi- 
ness, but to make all these real facts of human life. Religion 
illumines the dark, elevates the base, and gives beauty for ashes. 
Buddhism, which has desperately grappled with this problem, 
gives a purely negative solution of it. Deny, annihilate, forget; 
then, peace shall come! Christianity is not satisfied with nega- 
tion. It denies the worldly, the bodily, and the immediate, only 
to reach out after the spiritual and ultimate. But in no case does 
religion, when its faith becomes at all penetrating, relapse intoa 
condition of easy-going natural existence. 

But the positive and pessimistic does not prevent the incom- 
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ing of a very different ideal—that of eudemonism. The natural 
condition of the human spirit is wretched and unworthy; but 
religion provides a scene of things where these elements are dis- 
placed by what is satisfying and meritorious. It must never be 
forgotten that religion is a living fact; being such, it is of neces- 
sity grim and severe. In all this, however, the religious instinct 
does not lie dormant; nor does it merely react, in a mechanical 
way, upon the given circumstances of the world. Religion 
presses onward to some better condition of life, found upon a 
higher plane of existence. This is a state of blessedness; it is 
attained by religion only after a conflict. Religion is thus des- 
tined to work out something as a result; living and historical as 
it is, it must develop and then achieve some definite purpose. 
In so doing religion is far removed from any ethical system 
which, if it be intuitional, cannot consistently have regard for 
the results of morality; or which, in the hedonist form, cannot 
construe these results as anything more than some immediate 
and earthly advantage. The completion of the religious problem 
consists in the real passage from woe to weal, from the lower to 
the higher. If, in the judgment of religion, all is here in vain, 
there is another scene of things where positive gain may be 
found. In all this the religious consciousness feels that a gift is 
being bestowed upon it; true, it may strive, and it does this; 
but from above the power of man and from beyond his ken come 
the visions and the benefits. 

When religion is thus compared with morality, it turns out to 
be at once infra and supra ethical. All this is due to the fact 
that religion takes as its point of departure human life; for this 
it provides a goal. Without such a destiny in sight, religion 
cannot exist; provided with it, faith passes on, far beyond the 
realm of morality. Where ethics attempts to supply an object 
for man’s activity this end is either purely subjective or nar- 
rowly objective in its nature. Duty done gives personal satis- 
faction; benevolence exercised contributes to human happiness. 
But from either point of view, nothing more than some imme- 
diate object is presented; and thus great achievement is made 
impossible. When it is once clearly seen and appreciated that 
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ethics is subjective and normative, while religion is historical and 
positive, the distinction between them may be made. In the 
light of this distinction, religion is seen to be positive and pessi- 
mistic and, at the same time, eudemonistic and teleological. 
These characterizations are native to religion, as they are alien to 
ethics. As forms of speculation they may thus be separated ; 
but how far may this be carried on? When we compare religion 
and rights, it seems as though there were no connection at all 
between them. Since the publication of Spinoza’s Tractatus 
theologico-politicus, religion has never been the ruler of human 
rights; nor has political power been able to domineer over indi- 
vidual belief. But the case of religion and morality is by no 
means parallel; for we feel that, in spite of all formal distinc- 
tions, the two must co-exist and interact. Logical separation 
does not exclude some form of active connection. 


II. 


1. The actual connection of religion with morality is to be 
found in the former’s history. Worship, in the various stages of 
its development, evinces an ever-increasing inclination toward 
the ethical; while universal religion, in the particular form of 
Christianity, has elaborated a distinct conception of righteous- 
ness. In the complete history of religion, wide differences may 
be noted. It is not impossible to indicate cults which are 
capable of the immoral, and that under religious sanction. On 
the other hand, certain forms of ethnic faith have so thoroughly 
entertained the idea of morality as to exclude that transcendental 
element which belongs to worship. Such is the case with Con- 
fucianism. But these extremes do not represent an “either — 
or” as though religion were called upon to decide either for or 
against morality. The more satisfactory view represents religion 
and morality as developing side by side, each aiding the other. 
A naive form of religion naturally entails primitive conceptions 
of the world and human life. God is represented as being an 
arbitrary being ; to please him, various nonessential acts of devo- 
tion—offering, sacrifice, and the like—must be performed. 
When a higher stage of worship is reached, as in rational religion, 
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ideas and duties are more perfectly represented. God is not 
arbitrary, but he is sovereign. His will is law. A higher type 
of morality now enters in; it is obedience. In the fulfilment of 
it conduct has its point of departure in national life. But a new 
view of God and a third stage of religion enter in to present new 
duties. God is one; he is spirit, infinite and eternal. The soul 
is self-centered, and has more value than all the sum of the 
world. To such ideas the soul responds. Man must love God 
with a whole heart; his brother he must love as his own soul. 
In this larger view the folk-morality of the tribe, as well as the 
legal ethics of the national code, are lost sight of. With uni- 
versal religion the ethical life has begun. This is not to affirm 
that religion has been the source of morality, or vice versa; it is 
rather to demonstrate that imperfect morality and undeveloped 
worship go hand in hand. The chief point of interest consists 
in the observation that such a religion as Christianity has had 
the fate to create a definite type of morality. 

By observing the correlated development of religion and 
morality, this peculiar fact will appear, that, when religion becomes 
spiritual and universal, morality finds its own independence, and 
that for the first time. So long as religion remains upon the 
plane of the national and ethnic, morality can be viewed only in 
an imperfect and unworthy manner. Socrates and Christ are 
esteemed as teachers who have made possible, for the occidental 
world, a pure ethics and a spiritual religion; and in various ways 
the parallel between these souls may be instituted. The final 
testimony, however, can only reveal the infinite difference between 
them. The distinction between morality and religion appears 
more clearly when we survey it in this definite personal manner. 
Socrates created an intrinsic ethics ; Christ revealed spiritual reli- 
gion. By the world each was rejected and condemned. The 
four centuries before Christ, in which the Socratic ethics flour- 
ished, were indeed significant for western morality. Yet it was 
in Christianity that we first found our true ethical and religious 
views ; in each we are Christian. From Christ ethics thus received 
among other things the following ideas: the distinction between 
good and bad; the difference between inner and outer ; the sense 
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of obligation to do right, and the value of this performance. 
Now, Socrates felt none of these things. His reference to the 
soul was only an intellectual one, while his adherence to virtue 
was only eudemonistic. Hence, our thought today, dealing with 
duty and right, benevolence and value, returns, not to Socrates, 
but to Christ as its true source. 

The veritable founder of ethics, Christ, was likewise the creator 
of spiritual, universal religion. His twofold position thus be- 
comes intensely significant for our problem. Spiritual religion 
brings with it pure morality; this it emancipates. Was this 
brought about by means of a smooth evolution? The facts of 
history seem hardly to warrant such an assumption. Christianity, 
in enlarging the world and expanding the soul, made the moral 
life over anew. Christ’s teaching effected a complete transvalu- 
ation; geocentrism in ethics, narrow, limited, and immediate as 
it had been, became heliocentrism. The Founder of Christianity 
was not breaking away from the ethical, but only from what he 
considered a false view of conduct. His soul was inspired by 
the idea of creating such a view of the religious life that it might 
content the profoundest aspirations of humanity and, at the same 
time, assume a divine character. In effecting this, he produced 
an ethical doctrine which was in every sense philosophical. By 
citing this case of universal religion in the person of its founder, 
we may see how similar are the paths of worship and of conduct. 

2. But there is perhaps a more fundamental connection in the 
soul of man between the two series which are parallel in the his- 
tory of the race. Association in thought and parallelism in 
history are not the most substantial vinculum between worship 
and duty, and, in the presence of such a sharp distinction as may 
be made between them, something more satisfactory must be 
found. For, the history of humanity has associated religion with 
other phases of man’s life, and the case of ethics may be only one 
of such instances. But here it may be said that religion has 
elaborated a distinct type of life-conduct, which possesses a char- 
acter at once ethical and religious ; this fusion has assumed various 
names, as holiness and righteousness ; and these all manifest the 
definitely ethical character of religion. And such conceptions 
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as these are to be expected in the field of religion. Manis moved 
by a peculiar yearning after that which is not of this world; dis- 
satisfaction with the present unworthy condition of his existence 
leads him to hope for that which is more satisfactory and substan- 
tial. But how shall man attain unto this, without something 
like an ethical performance? To turn away from immediate 
existence in the world, and to reach out after an eternal life, is 
no physical act on the part of the body, or purely psychological 
deed performed by the mind. This fundamental religious per- 
formance is throughout ethical. The world is denied, because 
conscience judges it to be unworthy ; the other world is affirmed 
in response to a desire which would be inconceivable if it were 
not expressed by amoral being. Religion is an act of the soul; as 
such it is performed afterthe manner of ethics. And from still an- 
other point of view may this essentially ethical moment in religion 
be expressed. Religion brings with it a certain benefit conceived 
of as coming from some supra-mundane source; in this sense, 
eternal life is styled “the gift of God.” What is the result of 
this? Man feels within him a certain sense of gratitude, and he 
is led to ask: ‘‘ What shall I render unto the Lord for all his 
benefits ?’’ Where religion rises above naturalism and nationalism 
it proclaims that genuine gratitude is expressible, not in offering 
or sacrifice, but in contrition and righteousness. Privileges imply 
duties; by righteousness man may hope to please God. This 
attempt is successful only as it is saturated with the ethical. 

In the religious consciousness, conduct is represented as being 
at once specific in its nature, sacred in its character, and serious 
in its final significance. Piety, as this sentiment may be called, 
has its point of departure in a divine order of things. Not as 
determined by the state or by society, nor by the individual act- 
ing in response to motives of desire and duty, but from another 
point of view must the religious life be determined. Religion is 
a life, rather than a course of conduct. Centered in man’s very 
nature, it manifests a peculiar tendency; it is looked upon as 
making its subject acceptable to a Divine Being. Christ, as the 
true type of this life, was spoken of as one who was in favor with 
man; he was also said to be well-pleasing unto God. The rela- 
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tion to the divine order implies a peculiar obligation ; man feels 
that ‘“‘he ought to obey God rather thanmen.” And thus a pecu- 
liar dualism may be set up in the soul; where common duty to 
man opposes itself to this higher sense of obligation. In litera- 
ture, profane as well as sacred, this appears. Take, for example, 
the four lines from Racine’s drama Athalie (61-4) which so 
appealed to Boileau that he spoke of them as possessing all the 
attributes of the sublime. They are the words of Jehoida: 

Celui qui met un frein a la fureur des flots 

Sait aussi des méchants arréter les complots. 

Soumis avec respect 4 sa volonté sainte, 

Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n'ai point d’autre crainte. 


It is the last one of these lines which brings out that signifi- 
cance of religion which we are examining; and it was such a 
sentiment as this which so appealed to Bismarck that he spoke 
of the Germans as those who fear God, but fear no one else. To 
fear God does not imply the fear of man; indeed, this attitude 
of mind may make one all the more resolute. This is due to the 
specific nature of righteousness, and, hereby, the contrite soul is 
led to confess: ‘Against thee, thee only, have I sinned and 
done this evil in thy sight.” 

Religious morality likewise points out the sacred character of 
the ethical. Ordinarily, conduct may be judged as being right; 
or it may be appreciated by society as being helpful; may it also 
be said to possess sanctity? Religious conduct assumes just this 
character; for it aims to unite man with God. As a result, the 
moral law no longer assumes the unattractive character of rigor- 
istic, blind duty; nor does it appear in the secular form of utility 
and social service. The law is loved, because it is of God. To 
the subject righteous judgments seem more valuable than gold; 
more pleasant than is honey to the lips. In such a law man 
may delight. At the same time, God is represented as being 
pleased with man’s actions; at least, this {is the ideal goal 
which is presented to the heart of the religious subject. Where 
conduct arouses the interest of man, to whom it appeals as being 
the highest and best; where it seems pleasing unto God himself, 
it is far removed from the ordinary thought of morality. 
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When thus viewed, religious conduct presents a serious prob- 
lem; its specific nature and sacred character conspire to make 
the accomplishment of it a task to which man’s powers are 
unequal. Without dwelling directly upon the pessimistic atti- 
tude which religion seems to assume toward human life, it can 
be seen that the effort which religious activity may make is 
insufficient to work out that which righteousness demands. 
Conduct of life is not merely normal desire or imperative duty; it 
is man’s destiny. For this reason, the philosophy of religion can 
only look with distrust upon any system which, like the ethical 
scheme, works out its method with such ease and complacency. 
Where thought was ruled by such a method as that of the 
ancient formalism, this nearsighted view may be understood; 
but modern dynamic conceptions, which represent life as a 
matter of conflict, can hardly be justified in making of human 
existence a matter of optimistic regard. The religious life, alive 
to its true goal, and painfully aware of its actual condition, 
demands redemption from the world. To make this possible, 
appeal must be made to some new source of life; this is found 
in God. If human activity is to be interpreted in the light of 
the divine; if human character, to be what it ought to be, must 
please God, then, the problem becomes so serious that God him- 
self must aid man in solving it. 


Ill. 


Distinct as concepts, yet parallel in their actual career, reli- 
gion and morality must finally be conceived of as evincing some 
relation more satisfactory than either of these. The interrela- 
tion of the forms of spiritual life composes a problem as distinct 
as that of mental-bodily interaction. Thus far, in our discussion, 
the case of the religious and moral stands in abeyance. Logic 
demands the separation of them; but in life they are not divided. 
To overcome the difficulty which is here presented, some new 
view of both religion and morality is made necessary. What is 
demanded is a concept common to each. This may, perhaps, 
be found in connection with the idea of “love” or that of 
‘‘blessedness ;” for, these are pre-eminent in religious as well as 
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in ethical speculation. But these conceptions do not seem to 
serve the peculiar need of a substantial bond between worship 
and duty. Love may be toward God as well as toward man; 
blessedness may start with the dutiful only to end in the wor- 
shipful. Thus the two sides of the problem may be presented, 
but it is not thereby solved. 

Perhaps the breach between the ethical-rigorous and the 
religious-eudemonistic may be more clearly set in relief by 
citing the example of a single system: that of Samuel Clarke. 
Saturated with the rationalism of the eighteenth century, and 
domineered by the philosophy of Spinoza, Clarke was imbued 
with the idea of “eternity.” This appears again and again in his 
ethical and theological writings. Moral relations are based upon 
the “eternal differences of things,” which are prefigured in 
mathematical truths. Asa result, it is as illogical to say that 
justice is not a virtue as it would be to say that twice two are 
not equal to four. Virtue is thus to be chosen for its own sake; 
to do wrong is as absurd as to claim that twice two may equal 
five. In this way morality is sanctioned. But suppose that the 
adherence to virtue causes loss on the part of the ethical sub- 
ject? To this practical application of the problem Clarke 
replies by saying: ‘It is not reasonable that men, by adhering 
to virtue, should part with their lives if thereby they eternally 
deprive themselves of all possibility of receiving any advantage 
from that adherence.” Reason, working sub specie acternitatis, 
passes from rigorism to eudemonism. But the advantage is no 
slight or immediate result appreciated in the form of pleasure. 
It is an everlasting gain and, being such, it forms a parallel to 
Clarke’s thought of the eternal distinction between right and 
wrong. Appeal is thus made to religion, but not in opposition 
to morality. That which is right eternally contributes to an 
eternal advantage. 

It is the privilege of religion to indicate the true service of 
morality. Whatever may be the proper explanation of the 
moral life, or however the development of this is to be carried 
out, there yet remains the question as to the worth of this life: 
What is the final ground for doing right? To answer this ques- 
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tion, appeal is made to religion. Conduct becomes the means 
to a higher end. Religion is primarily concerned with man’s 
salvation from the world, and the redemption of his earthly life ; 
when the soul denies the world, it affirms itself in its own true 
existence. But, to accomplish this peculiar task of religion, 
something more than mere power of effort or intensity of life is 
made necessary. The only true means is that of ethical force 
and character. To overcome the world, there is demanded an 
act of the moral will working in the interest of the good. Thus 
to turn away from the earthly life in nature, and to find the life 
of the soul in some higher realm, necessitates an ethical activity, 
without which religion is impossible. Where religion seeks 
to accomplish that which it was manifestly designed to do, 
morality has an essential part to play. 

Religion, then, points out the true value of morality; by 
coming in contact with it, ethical principle can only be the 
gainer. No harm can come to the idea of morality, when it is 
shown that it is of service in human life. Exercised in the 
interest of such a religious idea as the redemption of mankind, 
ethics assumes a superior character. No longer does the sense 
of right result in the mere feeling of self-approbation; no longer 
does morality assume the simple guise of a helpmate for society ; 
but the ethical is raised and transfigured to the dignity of pro- 
viding for the soul a means of realizing its destiny. In this 
way the religious view of the service of morality shows wherein 
the latter’s true value consists. And it is just this idea of which 
ethics seems to stand in need. An intuitional view of morality, 
relying upon the purely formal considerations which it employs, 
does not and cannot regard that morality as bearing any fruit; 
while the hedonist method, which has always been opposed to 
this, can supply as the content of ethics only that which is 
immediate and unworthy. We still believe that morality is 
resultful and valuable; but our faith rests upon what is more 
than ethical; it is a hope, founded upon religious aspiration. 

It is for this reason that morality becomes a sacred consid- 
eration. Man sees that by righteousness he is exalted, while 
sin is forever invalid and in vain. Profound religious spirits 
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have at times been led to doubt this value which should attach 
itself to righteousness. Self-approbation may be present, and 
social merit bestowed; but something more than this is 
demanded. ‘Cana man be profitable unto God?” Where the 
good is realized, is it sufficient unto this end? “Is it pleasure 
to the Almighty that thou art righteous?” Here is a question 
the answering of which is by no means easy, yet there appears 
“the fine innuendo by which the soul makes its enormous claim.” 
It appears in a more serious form when the soul, following the 
principle of righteousness, feels that after all it has been in vain. 
“Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain and washed my hands 
in innocency.” It is here that religion, which points out the 
vanity of evil, must step in to manifest the essential value of 
righteousness; yet not in this conception alone, but in the 
further idea of the conservation of value. Religion, which 
alone appreciates the intrinsic worth of morality, shows wherein 
the service of the latter consists. This is done by the aid of 
an idea well-known in universal religion: that of the religious 
world-order. The creation of such a conception is due to 
religion. Ethics may enjoin us to act that the maxim of your 
conduct is “fit to become a universal law;” it may speak of 
conscience as an ideal which, “had it strength and power, as it 
has right and authority, would absolutely govern the world.” 
But, to show that such a moral order exists, recourse must be 
had to religion. 

Finally, the religious character of morality appears even more 
definitely when the soul is related to the idea of God. Where 
religion regards righteousness as being well-pleasing to God, it 
must avoid doing it in a manner likely to suggest anything 
arbitrary in the divine will. If religion, with its idea of right- 
eousness, makes possible the realization of human destiny, it 
must not fail to construe this as of divine design. God is no 
longer to be surveyed as the leader, who makes a covenant 
with his tribe; nor yet as a sovereign, legislating for his peculiar 
people; he is rather to be looked upon as the life and spirit of 
the kingdom of righteousness in which religion lives and moves 
and has its being. Such a realm, wherein religious value is 
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conserved, is the common goal of God’s sovereign power and 
man’s free activity. Righteousness is not merely an ideal or a 
means of making this life bearable ; it is in itself real; and man, 
by following it, is not to be defeated or suffered to remain con- 
tent with temporary satisfaction. The soul of man attains to a 
blessedness which is not of morality, but which cannot exist 
apart from this. A man may be profitable even unto God; for 
it is pleasure to the Almighty that he is righteous. 





PUBLIC WORSHIP FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF THE CHRISTIAN MUSICIAN. 
By GEORGE COLEMAN Gow, 
Vassar College. 

WE live at a time when all the arts are held in honor and 
cherished. Especially is this true of the art of music, which 
during the last hundred years has made such enormous strides 
in its development and in its hold on life as to justify the 
expression of Gevaert: “ Music, the art of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” Because of the widespread cultivation of this art, both 
professionally and otherwise, in this country, our churches fre- 
quently contain a large proportion of worshipers who are music- 
ally minded and musically trained. To this group of people we 
may apply the title “Christian Musicians,” understanding by it 
not merely such as earn their living wholly or in part by music, 
but in general those who are keenly alive to tonal values, are in 
love with certain manifestations of these values, and are trained 
to appreciate and produce them. These are the ones who will 
respond most readily to the appeal for better music in our 
churches, and, in fact, if in addition they are earnest Christians, 
they are the ones to whom we may look most hopefully for guid- 
ance in making the services the best possible outpouring of the 
spirit of worship. 

The Christian musician in studying the history of his art is 
impressed with the fact that, while music is practically universal 
and its origin dates back to the mythologies, it has always been 
associated with religion. Prayer and praise naturally tend to 
musical utterance. He recognizes that music is essentially the 
embodiment of an art impulse, that is, it is the assent of the soul 
to the call of beauty as it reveals itself in tone. He sees also 
that it is the expression of a social instinct, and is forced by this 
necessity to base itself upon time and rhythm, by which it may 
secure uniformity of utterance and extend its influence to all. 
He perceives that this beauty has been everywhere enlisted to 
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illuminate the profoundest feelings of man, feelings of awe and 
mystery, of joy and thanksgiving, of yearning and supplica- 
tion. Out of his appreciation of music he is, therefore, pre- 
pared to apprehend the nature of the entire public worship in 
which music plays so important a part. He finds that public 
worship as a whole is an art expression. It desires not simply 
to draw near to the divine, but to enter into a common bond 
of sympathy in thus drawing near. It provides itself with 
liturgies that shall not merely afford a vehicle for utterance, but 
which can glow at every moment with living conviction and 
spontaneous fervor. This is the test of beauty. For beauty 
is but a usage that has the sanction of enthusiasm. In this 
light it becomes apparent that the musical and the other parts 
of the service are not two arts working to a common end, but 
merely different phases of the same art. The whole service is 
constructed upon the one art of noble sound. For a very 
subtle, but absolutely vital, distinction must be drawn between 
speech in general and impressive speech. When one seeks 
to impress thought-values in speech, instantly the factor of 
tone assumes importance. One may read a newspaper and be 
utterly unconscious of the sound of the words, almost in fact of 
the words themselves, so far does the medium sink into the back- 
ground of the thought; but attempt to read a poem and the 
tone-values are essential. So, too, an effective delivery is an 
integral part of oratory. The memory of a preacher or teacher 
who has greatly impressed you will always include the tones of 
his voice. The problem of the service of worship, then, is one of 
tone from beginning to end; of tone, not for its own sake, but to 
convey and to stir the feelings belonging to the united worship 
of God. True it is that a minister may pray most earnestly and 
devoutly with a voice that would frighten a timid person, or a 
child who did not follow his meaning. Yet it is equally possible 
for great love and yearning to alter a voice ordinarily harsh until 
one is deeply stirred by the mere sound of a single word uttered 
by it. There is, then, a use of the human voice, whether in speak- 
ing or in singing, suitable for such emotions as the service of 
worship demands. From the tonal side the art problem is to 
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find and apply from beginning to end the suitable uses. And 
the Christian musician will bring to this problem the reverence, 
the enthusiasm, and the art culture which must be united in order 
to obtain a solution that shall stand. 

Let me press this point a little more definitely. To the min- 
ister who professes that he does not know anything about music 
the musician rightly replies that he himself is much better fitted 
to plan the service than is the minister. ‘‘ Through lack of train- 
ing, it may be,” says he, “‘you are not sensitive to my music, 
but I am sensitive to your speech. 1 know when the thought of a 
psalm has so dominated you that you read it with the reverence 
and fervor of a prophet, and it touches me. I know when an 
indifferent or careless mood permits you to read verse after 
verse with an utter lack of expression. I know when your ser- 
mon breathes conviction, and when not. And after I cease from 
the anthem or hymn in which prayer or praise has found a 
glorious voice, I demand a like fitness in the spirit with which 
your prayer or praise seeks its utterance. Perhaps you announce 
a hymn, and during the singing of it you obviously ignore its 
value as an outpouring of the soul to God, for you are not sen- 
sitive in that direction. But my sensitiveness musically makes 
me doubly responsive to your part of the service. If you object 
that musicians differ widely as to what is religious music, and 
hence cannot always be relied upon to make their portion of the 
service good, much less to guide the minister in his part, this 
objection may be urged equally against painters, sculptors —all 
artists. Yet it remains true that we look properly for guidance 
in art matters to those who by nature and training are sensitive 
to art-values. No single artist, no one musician, is infallible. 
But standards are raised and shifted by a law which is well 
recognized. So that the ignorant man is not often at a loss to 
know unto whom he shall betake himself for enlightenment.” 

The thesis of this article is, therefore, that public worship is 
an art function in regard to the formal treatment of which the 
Christian musician is peculiarly well equipped to judge. What 
may be the nature of that judgment a consideration of some of 
the practical details will make clear. In the opinions to be 
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expressed the writer at once and frankly refuses to speak ex 
cathedra. He only bespeaks the consideration due to one whose 
training and enthusiasm are both religious and musical, who 
would gladly be classed, if he may, among the Christian musi- 
cians. 

THE SERVICE PRELUDE. 

Should there be an organ introduction? If the room itself 
is impressive, harmonious in color, and carpeted so as to deaden 
noise, the quiet gathering of people with no music whatever may 
well help one to lay aside previous thoughts and to be domi- 
nated by what is to come. If there is music, it should be most 
restful and unobtrusive. When well-known pieces are played, 
the association of ideas must be with things sacred. It will not 
do to have the mind carried away to the opera house, the 
theater, much more to the ball-room, by the subtle suggestive- 
ness of an organ voluntary drawn from any of these places. Yet 
thoughtless organists frequently make this very mistake. I am 
far from advocating the practice of improvising, although I fre- 
quently sin myself in that regard, as it so easily degenerates to 
aimless and repetitious wanderings. But organ books are readily 
obtainable filled with beautiful music of all grades of difficulty 
that may be played in a way not to obtrude upon even the 
watchful, musical mind, but to soothe and uplift it and prepare 
for the service proper. Is it of significance that we, in these 
days, often lose sight of the “house of God’’ idea, and substi- 
tute that of the “meeting-house” ? Not even the swinging inner 
doors are always effective to keep social greetings by the church- 
door committee, and the chat which their cordiality engenders, 
from drowning out the opening voluntary. It is certain that 
the reverent organist who realizes his sacred trust is at times 
hard ptessed to prepare the minds of his congregation for the 
moment when they are to respond to the mood into which he 


should bring them. 
THE SERVICE. 


For the sake of convenience let us divide the factors of tone 
in the service into the voice of the minister, the voice of the 
trained singer or group of singers, the voice of the people, and 
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the voice of the instrument or group of instruments. Whenand 
how should each of these appear ? 

It is not my desire to advocate any particular order of ser- 
vice. In the churches with which I am familiar there are three 
good methods of beginning: one by the prayer of invocation, 
one by an anthem short or long, one by a congregational hymn. 
By each method the essential condition, a recognition of rever- 
ent unity of purpose, can be obtained. The voice of instru- 
ments would not be as satisfactory here, for although by sup- 
pressing the music until the body of worshipers is entirely 
assembled, or by supplementing the organ at this point with a 
solo instrument like the violin, it would be possible to gain the 
effect of beginning the service, the instruments alone cannot 
definitely commit the assembly to its holy purpose. One craves 
here an expression in the words of a prayer, of an anthem, of a 
hymn. 

The voice of the minister—Suppose for purposes of discussion 
we adopt the prayer of invocation. The voice of the minister 
is to make itself heard in words of adoration and praise, spoken 
in behalf of the entire people. How often is that expression 
hampered by the unlovely, undignified use of tone-values! It 
is surprising to me that no more stress is laid upon the training 
of a minister’s voice as a musical instrument. With it he must 
lead his people hundreds of times in a year, and it should be 
resonant and pure and mellow, absolutely responsive to the 
thought to be expressed. Yet I have heard the invocation 
offered by men most earnest and consecrated who evidently had 
never been made sensitive to the significance of spoken tone and 
skilful in the use of it. It was my good fortune to attend a theo- 
logical seminary in which the opportunities for training of the 
voice were unusually fine. But even there I do not recall any 
such sentiment toward the matter as would cause a man to feel 
disgraced if he were graduated with a harsh, nasal, or throaty voice, 
or with uncouth habits of enunciation and accentuation. This lack 
of attention to the proper use of the speaking voice is, unfortu- 
nately, a fault of our whole educational system. Voice-training 
should begin in the home, and continue in the common school 
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and the college; and no young man or young woman should be 
graduated from a college who is unable to bring a cultivated 
vocal organ to the aid of his thought either in conversation 
or in public speaking. True, 1 remember that a Yale divinity 
professor is reputed to have said: “Flee elocution as you 
would the devil!” And he has much right to his sentiment. 
For, with a few notable exceptions, teachers of elocution have 
made the fatal error of confusing ability to interpret thought 
with ability to express thought through the voice. They waste 
much time in compelling a student to adopt the inflections, 
emphasis and similar qualities with which they clothe their own 
interpretation of a sentence, instead of allowing him to retain 
his conception and assisting him to master the musical instru- 
ment that must serve as his vehicle of utterance. A person 
who thinks may usually be trusted to find an intelligible and 
forceful expression for his thought. But, however much he 
may long to give sonority and richness, a clear fulness or caress- 
ing tenderness, to his utterance, his desire is futile unless he has 
already in some way acquired the technique of tone-production ; 
he squeaks and rasps, is husky or hollow as of old. There is no 
essential difference between an art use of tone in speaking and 
in singing. When we demand of musicians trained voices in 
the choir gallery, they may with propriety ask in return for 
trained voices in the pulpit. Fortunately, they have little fur- 
ther cause for complaint of the pulpit. The greater essentials 
of an art-product, sincerity and conviction, coupled with 
mastery of the thoughts to be expressed, are rarely lacking” 
Phillips Brooks in his Yale Lectures has an interesting passage 
much to the purpose here. He says: 

There is a music of preaching. What the melody of a hymn is to its 
words that the eloquence of the preacher is to his truth Words like 
notes or colors may lead from truth to duty, or they may stand helpless, 
leading from nothing to nothing. We are afraid of eloquence nowadays, 
and no doubt our fear of it has borne good fruit It has gone out of 
favor in our colleges, It only lingers in our pulpits here and there. The 
fact that there is where it lingers makes us sometimes hope that there is 


where it shall be born into new power. We wonder whether it may not be 
for the pulpit, having learned with all the other writing and speaking of the 
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age that the primary necessity of written or spoken words is clearness, then 
to assert that clearness is more, not less, clear for the warm glow of earnest 
feeling, and to give back to the best writing and speaking of the age to come 
a power of personal appeal and legitimate attractiveness in return for the 
necessity of careful thought and clear expression which no doubt the pulpit 
has learned from the best writing and speaking of this accurate but unin- 
spired age. 

The voice of the choir— When we turn to the musical part of 
the service, to the voices of the musicians, it is easier to find 
technical training than sincerity, conviction, and intelligence. 
Yet no technical excellence whatever can make up for the 
alienation of the soul from the end and aim of all worship. 
Strange to say the entire service is often tainted with this deadly 
thing because one is not earnest enough to condemn it from the 
religious standpoint or enlightened enough to condemn it from 
the art standpoint. For in art nothing is so deadly as insin- 
cerity. An organist of long standing, a brilliant music critic, 
has been known to swear at his choir in the midst of service loud 
enough to be heard by minister and congregation, and to do it 
unrebuked. If he were to apply his own canons of criticism to 
his conduct, he would stand convicted of a sin against art, apart 
from the more serious evil. You may ask: “ Must then none 
but church members praise God in his sanctuary ?” So long as 
each church demands of its members assent to its doctrines, 
this can hardly be required. But is it not reasonable to assert 
that only those who are Christian at heart should be leaders in 
Christian worship? Whatever the ministers feel about it, I am 
convinced that Christian musicians both in the choirs and in the 
pews deplore deeply this ignoring of the moral issue. 

After conceding that sincerity is as vital for the singer as 
for the minister we are still confronted with a very difficult 
and subtle problem when we undertake to use trained voices 
in church. Beautiful singing either by voices in combination 
or in solo is delightful as pure music, quite apart from its 
use in worship. It is, therefore, extremely easy for the musical 
side to become so important in the eyes of both performers and 
listeners as to make the result practically a concert. It is such 
a view that might justify a minister in saying, “Let us resume 
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the worship of God,” after an anthem or sentence by the choir. 
Because of the paramount importance of the worshipful mood, 
sincerity and zeal can often atone for serious faultiness in execu- 
tion. One who has a good musical ear, who winces at discords, 
abhors singing out of tune, unlovely quality, reckless time, and 
such matters, may yet take great satisfaction in singing or play- 
ing with companions in worship who do all of these things con- 
stantly and flagrantly. We should have little sympathy for the 
hypersensitive souls whose musical creed is, ‘‘ Do nothing, lest 
you do something ill.” Yet the insistent law of every true life 
demands that no possible pains be spared to obtain all the finish 
and accurate adjustment of part to part, which make noble music 
fitly sung one of the rarest foretastes of heavenly delight. The 
safety in such effort is through inflexible fidelity to the worship- 
idea, cutting off with high hand anything that savors of indiffer- 
ence or lack of true reverence. 

There are two channels which this indifference to a worship- 
ful spirit may take; one is the personality of the singer, the 
other is the nature of the music sung. It is a marvelous thing 
how the personality of a singer can instantly and strongly 
impress itself upon listeners. You may hearasong sung by two 
persons with vocal technique, style, and conception apparently 
identical, yet detect world-wide differences of feeling between 
them. This it is that makes the solo quartet, common in our 
American churches, frequently an impertinence. The somewhat 
rare exception when religious conviction and sweetness of spirit 
are united to lovely, well-trained, and perfectly balanced voices 
in all of its members is entrancing, but only proves the rule. 
This fact about personality leads many of our best musicians to 
advocate in church service chorus singing, wholly or mainly. A 
chorus gives a composite photograph of tone, having all its 
angularities and idiosyncrasies smoothed away. With some- 
thing less than perfection in each individual voice, it is possible 
to reach in chorus singing a certain breadth and dignity of effect 
that give to it a perfection peculiarly its own. Even the solos 
which may be brought into connection with chorus work are 
robbed of the marked individuality of solo singing elsewhere, 
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and become in a degree impersonal. I am not now speaking of 
the chorus as a factor in music. It is true that there is a special 
field of utterance open to the solo performer with instrument or 
voice, and another field, quite distinct, for the body of instruments 
or voices. This is an art problem not peculiar to religious music. 
I am now referring solely to the question of worshipfulness in 
song. And while we must prize the delicacy and intimacy, the 
passionate thrill and fervor, of a truly consecrated voice, uplifting 
and enkindling the heart, still more must we recognize the 
difficulty, under ordinary circumstances, of obtaining such 
effects. Hence appears the peculiar value of the chorus, since it 
can supply an adequate musical outlet for these notable phases of 
the religious emotion. Mr. Frank H. Damrosch, director of music 
in the public schools of New York city, says upon this point: 

I object to solo quartets in church because, while music should be a part 
of church services, it ought not to bring into prominence the means by which 
it is created. For solo quartets each voice is strong. If the quartet is bad, 
it ought not to be heard; if it is good, the attention of the listener is attracted 
to the sensuous charms of the voice. The best church music is that pro- 
duced by large choruses, in which no individual voice is heard alone or dis- 
tinct from the others. Where the music is produced by a chorus you get the 
uplifting power of the music itself toward spiritual feeling. 


Such a position is both logical and practical. And yet we must 
recognize that the ideal music of the church should combine the 
congregation, the choir, and the soloists. Phillips Brooks in the 
same Yale Lecture quoted above says: 


When a great congregation is to praise the Lord and to learn truth and 
duty by the melody of song, I for one should be sorry to have it lose either of 
the two exaltations, either that which comes of the great, simple, sublime 
utterance of its own emotion, or that which comes from listening while voices 
which the Lord has filled with the gold and silver of his choicest and most 
mysterious harmony reveal to us the full beauty of truth and the full sweet- 
ness and sacredness of duty. 


Whatever be the organization of the choir the most important 
consideration is the music it shall sing. Here again one should 
not dogmatize. There is an immense amount of music written 
to sacred words, in all styles and of all grades of difficulty. 
From it the choir master must select, having as his aim: 
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First, to choose that which will express definite religious 
thought suited to the proper moment in the service, and thus to 
keep always before the singers their function as channels of 
worshipful outpouring of human hearts toward the divine. 

Second, to choose music within the capacity of the choir, and 
thus to avoid the sense of incompleteness which may cause his 
hearers to criticise the performance. 

It would be easy at this point to cite from the large fund of 
incongruous happenings upon which every choir master or 
preacher can draw; to ridicule anthems and hymns, and to 
illustrate the various absurd ways in which they have been sung. 
Many choir directors and ministers are alive to the need of cor- 
dial and sympathetic relations with each other. Not infre- 
quently the clergyman sends to his co-laborer the topic of his 
sermon and selects the hymns or states the lines of thought 
required. Less frequently he keeps informed as to the choir 
work, in order that, if any especially beautiful or impressive 
music be under rehearsal, he may find an opportunity to make 
it still more impressive by its setting in the service. A more 
complete interdependence is much to be desired. A minister 
seldom hesitates to object to unsympathetic, disorderly conduct 
in the choir gallery. But I have yet to learn of the musician 
who would feel free to point out to his pastor that for him to open 
and arrange Bibles and hymn-books, and to consult with deacons 
and ushers, during the singing of the anthems is as irreverent as 
is a corresponding bustle in the choir during the spoken prayers 
and praises, or to urge him to remain standing and join the con- 
gregation in its singing of the hymns on the ground that it, too, 
is worship and should not be openly slighted. The material and 
the manner of worship are a common burden to both the leaders 
of the service, and may well draw them together ina close bond 
of sympathy. 

The voice of the people —The third, and in many respects the 
most important, factor in a service of worship is the voice of 
the people. It makes itself heard usually both in speech and 
in song. I venture to say that many a musician from the stand- 
point of his art-view of the service longs quite as much for a 
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better training of the congregation in the reading of scripture 
as for a more soulful singing of the hymns. If there were 
systematic development of the voice in our schools, another 
generation would see this much-needed reform accomplished. 
But we may notice that even now, just as the idiosyncrasies of 
the individual voices are kept from offending by being merged 
in the chorus choir, so the untrained voices of the assembly 
can be made wonderfully impressive, if only all who are present 
are induced to join in the reading. In the music of the congre- 
gation, however, the voice of the worshiping multitude has its 
most perfect utterance. It is a significant fact that nearly all of 
the great religious movements have been accompanied by a 
revival of congregational singing. When hearts are deeply 
stirred, the people must sing. And those revulsions against 
previous perversions of the service which have again and again 
sent organs and trained choirs out of the house of God very 
rarely have objected to the music of the people’s voice. When 
congregational singing is hearty and inspired, this very fact 
reacts powerfully upon the other musical parts of the service, 
which almost invariably are made more earnest and appealing 
thereby. Solo singers and instrumentalists are exceedingly 
quick to feel such influences. At the marriage of the young 
queen of Holland three congregational hymns were sung by 
the multitude that packed the old church in which the cere- 
mony was performed, and this was the only singing. Nothing 
else could have been so impressive in its simplicity. In a mul- 
titude of voices we hear the keynote of awe and mystery. To 
obtain this marvelous effect it is necessary only to insist upon 
the significance of the singing as worship and to give the people a 
chance. The minister and the organist have it greatly in their 
power to bring the people to a realization of their opportunity. 
Let the minister show by his announcement that they are being 
asked to unite in a superlative expression of the spirit of prayer 
or praise; for the hymn-book is a treasure-house of the most 
remarkable religious literature of the ages. Let the organist in 
his announcement show likewise that these rare thoughts have 
been wedded to equally remarkable music— remarkable in some 
cases because of its simple directness, in others by its intimate 
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subserviency to the spirit of the words. Such an appreciation 
of the great anthology of words and music which our modern 
hymnal has become, cannot be compassed in a moment. Heart- 
felt singing requires a certain familiarity with both the music 
and the words. Asa first step toward this every person in the 
church must have his own hymn-book in his hand, as well as his 
own Bible or selection of psalms. Economy at this point is 
fatal. Then the minister and the organist working together for 
aterm of years can judiciously build up the knowledge of the 
congregation in what is valuable in these anthologies, until even 
a large collection becomes usable in the best way. Where it is 
possible to spend more time than the above remarks would 
indicate, extremely delightful results may be gained by organiz- 
ing a congregational choir which shall meet for regular rehearsals, 
but during the ordinary services be scattered through the con- 
gregation. The choir can do more than master the hymn-book ; 
it may become a church singing society for the study of all that 
is beautiful and uplifting in music both religious and secular, 
and a social center for all art activities, a rallying-place for 
young and old, and a quickener of all noble enthusiasms. This 


has been done successfully many times, from the notable example 
in the great congregation of a thousand at Union Chapel, Isling- 
ton, in England, to the little congregation of two or three hun- 
dred in Newton, Mass., with which the writer had the privilege 
of working for several years. Of the former, Mr. Curwen in his 
entertaining book, Studies in Worship Music, says: 


As one joins in the service at this church, the very air seems charged with 
the breath of worship; the multitudinous song speaks to the heart like the 
voice of many waters. In many places the thin and meager singing chills 
the feelings, but at Union Chapel the audible participation of a thousand 
worshipers induces a sense of communion which appeals most powerfully to 
the religious emotions. The sound of singing comes equally from every part 
of the large church, and both in time and tune the choir, the organ, and the 
congregation move together in consolidated strength. 


The voice of the instrument.—It remains to speak briefly of the 
voice of the instrument; for although there can be no impro- 
priety in using any combination of instruments in a church serv- 
ice, unless the novelty or crudeness of them is distracting to 
the worshipers, the organ is practically the one instrument of 
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our churches, as certainly it is the most valuable. By his 
instrument the organist may become a preacher of righteous- 
ness. If we urge that a singer be reverent and worshipful, far 
more so must the organist be, who has constantly to supply a 
living background of musical feeling to the service. An organ- 
ist who is a man of prayer will often offer up the very substance 
of a prayer through his beloved instrument ; while the irreverent 
organist cannot possibly avoid betraying himself. The musical 
forces over which he is in command feel his impress at every 
moment. When we pray for the preachers of the Word, let us 
not forget the organists. 


No fountain rises higher than its source. As the religious 
life deepens and broadens, to the same extent will the beauty 
and symmetry of its art expression unfold. The public service 
is an art-product, the manifestation from the first to the last 
moment of sincere belief in and united adoration of God. It 
draws upon the combined resources of speech and music. The 
enthusiasm of the centuries is its storehouse of material. The 
strength and beauty of unfolding life are its dynamic. If with 
unswerving fidelity to its lofty aim the people of God seek con- 
stantly in the service for supreme excellence both from the lit- 
erary and the musical side, cutting away rigidly any, perversion 
of that aim, however interesting in itself, we may confidently 
expect that the splendid results of musical and literary growth 
which elsewhere hold us well-nigh breathless at this beginning 
of the twentieth century, will not forsake the house of prayer. 
As a musician, I hold that perfection will arrive in the church 
service only when every person in the congregation is part of 
one great chorus; when great chorus, and small chorus, soloists, 
instrumentalists, and users of the beautified speaking voice, 
“with several voice, with ascription one,’ unite in adoration of 
the Maker and Preserver of us all, the Lord God Almighty. In 
the steady movement toward this result we look confidently to 
the advice and co-operation of those worshipers who are already 
in most perfect sympathy with art ideals, to the Christian musi- 
cians of the pews and of the choirs. 




















XUM 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


By HENRY A. REDPATH, 
London, England. 

In considering the geography of the Septuagint it is necessary first 
of all to state the conditions under which we must carry on our 
inquiries. If we examine the geographical names or terms which occur 
throughout that collection of translations and original works, we shall 
find, to begin with, in their case as in the case of other proper names, 
various forms which indicate various stages in the elaboration of the 
translation, or in the knowledge on the part of the translator of the 
subject with which he was dealing, it is impossible almost to say 
which was the cause in many cases. 

In the first place, there was the simple transliteration of the name. 
This transliteration, as I indicated in my previous paper,’ follows very 
often an entirely different vocalization from that of the massoretic 
tradition. Such a common name as IepovoaAnp, when compared with 
Ed¢paip, shows this. The -n and the -a:u represent the same termina- 
tion, according to the Massoretes; though the " in the name of the 
capital city of the country only appears at the most five times in the 
Hebrew, the vocalization assumes its existence always. These trans- 
literations have suffered many corruptions. In some cases this is 
owing to the uncertainty of the Hebrew text itself, or it arises from a 
confusion between one consonant and another.’ In other cases the 
mistake is due to such a confusion as is so liable to occur between the 
Greek uncial letters A, 4, A,M,N.° Moreover, any scribe who thought 
he knew a little Hebrew seems to have occasionally turned his hand 
and pen to emendations of his copy. Ignorance of Hebrew led to 
other distortions.‘ Further still, in different names, the correspond- 


* AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, Vol. VII, No. 1, pp. I-19. 


2. g.,in Ezek. 27:16 two of the chief uncials, B and Q, have a confusion 
between 5 and “\ and read Aayw6, where the Hebrew should certainly be trans- 
literated Papwé. 

3 Thus we have such a form as Aada in A of 1 Chron. 4:21 to represent my, 
Aand in Numb. 3:24 instead of Aand, and any number of permutations and com- 
binations of these sources of error. 

4Such a form as OvAapmaus for ap) p>, “formerly Luz,” is due to this cause ; 
for an analogy to this we may quote such a name as the English “ Old Sarum.” 
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ence of one consonant with another is not maintained even in the same 
book.$ 

In the next stage the name is given a regular Greek form, and is 
declinable, or the Hebrew transliterated form itself is declined; thus 
we have IepocoAvpa used as a neuter plural,° and Touoppa appears both 
as a singular feminine noun and once as a neuter plural. 

There are still further developments to be noticed : 

1. Where a name of a place is attached to a special incident, to 
account for its etymology, the name itself is often translated into its 
equivalent in Greek.’ This is most particularly to be noticed in the 
book of Genesis. 

2. Just as in the Hellenizing period of Jewish history, Hebrew 
names of persons were changed into some Greek name, as similar as 
could be found—e. g., Joshua became Jason—so it was apparently 
with the names of places. It is in this way that we must account for 
such a form as ’Ad¢aipeua in 1 Macc. 11: 34 —a sacrificial word of con- 
stant use in the ceremonial part of the Pentateuch, and occurring 
twice in this sense in Ezekiel and twice in 1 Maccabees itself—to 
represent Ephraim.* A combination of corruptions in Greek and 
Hebrew leads occasionally to curious results.? 

5 We have but to illustrate this ,by the uncertainty which prevails as to how the 
Hebrew 9 should be represented. Apadnx and Touoppa are the equivalents of two 
words, both beginning with 9 and both 9’s pointed in the same way by the Massoretes. 

6 This form will be still further considered later. 

7Thus Penuel or Peniel becomes Eldos roi Geod,, Beersheba becomes Spéap dpxicpod, 
and so on. 

®It may be interesting to note here that the Hellenizing form Iepovodvya never 
occurs in the LXX except in the following apocryphal books: 1 Esdras (only A), Tobit, 
and 1-4 Maccabees, and once in Ecclesiasticus, as if it were a compound of lepés and 
ZéAvya. Josephus seems to connect the name Solyma with Salem (cf Gen., chap. 
14). The names Solyma and Solymi, as elsewhere known, are of Semitic origin 
and refer to Lycia. 

9 The following table of readings in 1 Chron. 4: 31 will illustrate this : 


oom "2M 
prone “3h 





[HMICYCWCIM] 

HMICYEWCIM A 
HMICYCECOPAM BF 
HMICYCEWCORAM B® 


(-wpecu is the termination of the next name in the passage). 
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It may perhaps be permitted me in this connection, as a curiosity, to 
point out that I was able to show that in Ezek. 39:12 what had been always 
printed as the particle rére in editions of the Vatican text, should really 
be 7d ré, re being an obvious corruption in uncials of ye, the reading practically 
of both A and Q, and a transliteration of the Hebrew N"3, “a valley,” in the 
expression, “the valley of the sons of Hinnom.” Accordingly in Swete’s 
text of Ezekiel it is so printed. 


3. A still further advance is to be noted, when we find the Semitic 
names identified with quite different names assigned to the same 
places, rivers, or mountains by the Greeks. We have not to read very 
far in the LXX before we come across an instance of this, the identifi- 
cation of the Hebrew spam with the Tigris” in Gen. 2: 14. 


A simple transliteration, or even a Grecizing form or an etymological 
translation of a name, whether it be right or wrong, means little or nothing 
for our present purpose. 


It is with the last class of names— purely Greek names in them- 
selves— that I wish to deal more particularly, because I think it may 
show us, in some small degree, the extent of culture and information 
which the translator of any particular book had outside the book he 
was dealing with and the Jewish circles in which he moved. Prima 
facie | suppose we should imagine that such a person as we are think- 
ing of would know little of the far East or West, and that what he 
would be most familiar with, in the days in which the translation of 
most of the books of the LXX was made or the original Greek books 
in that volume were written, would be the seaports or towns near the 
seacoast in the eastern Mediterranean, especially those where a con- 
siderable Jewish trading population resided, and also, in the case of an 
Egyptian resident, something of the interior of lower Egypt. 

I propose in dealing with this question to show first of all what we 
may learn as to the translated books and their acquaintance with the 
Greek names of countries and places. We must, however,. notice 
that there are just a few names of so remote antiquity and so wide 


Lagarde’s Lucianic text, however, follows the Hebrew T. R., but has dropped the 
final M and has ‘Agepgove:. 

There is also a very curious confusion in two passages in 4 Kings (17:16 and 
18:11) where the word "J (i. ¢., cities) becomes both in B and A op7 (which so far as 
the letters go may be either a transliteration or a false translation or represent a read- 
ing of "W for "") while in the Lucianic text Lagarde gives the further corruption 
of déplos or Spots instead of op. 


2° But see later for these two names. 
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acceptance that it was inevitable that they should appear in any such 
Greek books, either originally written in Greek or translations, as 
those we are dealing with. The three most noticeable of these 
throughout the LXX are: 

1. Egypt—a name as old as Homer in its use as the name of the 
great river, the Nile. According to Brugsch, the name is really 
Egyptian in origin and was primarily given to the chief temple at 
Memphis or to Memphis itself. But to the Hebrews the country was 
known as O""%73—a name of which the derivation and the explana- 
tion of the form are both uncertain, though it has often been consid- 
ered that the form was a dual as referring to the two Egypts — Upper 
and Lower. The Hebrew name is only recognized in the LXX in 
the translation of Gen. 10:6, 13 and the corresponding passage in 
1 Chron. 1:8, 11, and in 2 Esdr. 9:1. There are obvious reasons 
why the name should have been transliterated in all these passages 
but one. The LXX gives no support to the modern theories of the 
importance of the Musri in north Syria or in north Arabia. The 
LXX version of Daniel, it is true, translates 33354, “the south,” by 
Alyurros, but this is evidently intended to stand as an equivalent for 
Egypt. 

2. Ethiopia—the country of the burnt-faced —z. ¢., sun-burnt — 
ones. The Ethiopia of the Greeks—a very ancient name — was of 
very uncertain and indefinite extent. This may be illustrated from 
the LXX by the fact that “the inhabitants of the wilderness” in Ps. 
72:9; 74:14 (Heb. O") are represented as Ethiopians, and that in 
Ezek. 30:5 WD is made equivalent to Hépou, Persians. In this last 
passage Cush is identified with the Babylonian district of that name. 
For the earliest mention in Greek of the Asiatic Ethiopians we must 
go to Herodotus (iii, 94; vii, 70). Ethiopia stands in general for the 
Hebrew 1D, a name used also by the Assyrians and imported in the 
first place from Egypt, where the name occurs as early as the twelfth 
dynasty, more than 2000 B.C. The transliteration Xovs or Xovoe 
only occurs in Gen. 10:6, 7, 8, just as we saw in the case of Mizraim, 
and in the parallel passages 1 Chron. 1:8,9, 10. In other places 
where these Greek forms occur they are either the name of a man 
(e. g., 2 Kings, chap. 18) or of a place (Judith 7: 18). 

That there was an Arabian Cush as well as a Babylonian and an 
Egyptian one seems to be generally acknowledged. It does not fall 
within the scope of this article to assign the passages of the Bible in 
which the name occurs to the different localities, but it may be that 
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the translator of Hab. 3:7 had some vague idea of this when he trans- 
lated “the tents of Cushan” by oxyvopata Aifiérwy, which is parallel 
to ai oxnvai yas Madidp. 

3. Syrta.—This was another ancient Greek term of uncertain extent 
and was in its origin a shortened form of Assyria. It included, at one 
time at any rate, Assyria as well as Syria (Herodotus vii, 63), and even 
apparently Cappadocia. Districts in it were known as Xvpia 4 Ilada- 
orivn (Hat. iii, 91), 7 DPowiny Svpia (Diodorus 19:93), and KoiAn Svpia 
(Strabo), of which the last is known to the LXX, as we shall see 
later. 

The “Syria” of the LXX, however, is almost invariably the DTN 
of the Hebrew, except in a few cases where, owing to the similarity ‘of 
the letters J and ", Syria represents Edom. In one passage (Judith 
18:7), it takes the place of DIN “man,” though when the clause is 
repeated in v. 28 the substitution does not occur. Traces of the 
inclusion of Assyria within the term still survive; once in Numb. 
24:22, where the first hand of the Vatican reads vpn instead of 
"Acovpur, while Zovp in Ezek. 16:28 (A) stands for "ON, and vice 
versa in Isa. 17:3 (A*) and in Jer. 42 (35):11, where “Acovpos or 
*Acovpios stands for DIN. 

If, in the course of our investigations ‘in this direction, we are 
tempted to ask why the DDD of the Hebrews became XadSain, we 
cannot at present give an answer which is completely satisfactory. Is 
it simply the substitution “of a liquid for a sibilant before a dental ?”™ 
Or is the origin of the two names different? Delitzsch would have us 
believe that the Babylonian KaSdu is equivalent to territory of the 
Kas a people in middle Babylonia before 1200 B. C.; while the Jews 
perhaps tried to connect the name with the Chesed, son of Nahor, of 
Gen. 22:22. After 1000 B. C., however, we meet with a land of 
Kaldia to the southeast of Babylonia, a name which eventually included 
more even than all Babylonia. But to enter into all this would lead 
us too far from our present subject. 

That the terms Canaan and Canaanitefwere also interpreted some- 
what widely seems also clear. In Deut. 32:49 (B) Moab figures as 
Canaan, though the name may perhaps have found its way in from the 
clause in the verse which immediately follows. In Josh. 11:3 (A*) 
the Amorites are called Canaanites, but here again perhaps from the 
same cause. In Exod. 6:15; 16:35; Josh. 5:12; Job. 40:25, 


11 Cf. HasTINGs’s Dict. of the Bible, sub voce. 
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Pheenicia and Canaan are identified.” This use of the term corres- 
ponds most closely to the earliest use of it inthe Egyptian monu- 
ments about 1800 B.C. Of the name Pheenicia itself no entirely 
satisfactory explanation has been given.* A people called Fenkhu is 
mentioned as working in the Egyptian quarries so early as the six- 
teenth century B. C., but it is extremely doubtful whether there was 
any connection between them and the Pheenicians. 

We proceed now to discuss the actual mention of particular 
countries or places by their Greek names in the LXX. 

The first name that meets us in Genesis is the river Tigris 
as the equivalent of the Hiddekel. The name also occurs in both 
Daniels,“ Ecclesiasticus, and Judith. Josephus in his History of 
the Creation gives the form A‘yAa@. This form corresponds very closely 
to Diklat; which is supposed to have been the Assyrian form of the 
name, and to Diglat, the Babylonian form. Pliny, indeed, asserts 
(vi. 9) that in its upper courses the river was called Diglito, and lower 
down Tigris. The earliest form of the Greek name was Téypys, and 
this goes back at any rate as far as Herodotus. Though these three 
names look so utterly unlike, yet it seems certain that they all had their 
origin in the pre-Semitic name MaS-tig-gar, the first sign of which was 
perhaps read Ahi.* 

The name Mesopotamia dates from the time of the conquests of 
Alexander, and is a development from Svpia @ péon Tov worayov. An 
untenable suggestion has been made that the term has nothing to do 
with péoos, but is a corruption of an Aramaic word meaning “ district,” 
and need not necessarily be limited to the district between the two great 
rivers, Tigris and Euphrates. The use of the word is limited to the 
Pentateuch, Judges (once in A), 1 Chronicles, Psalms (once; also 
Symmachus), and Judith. It represents various Hebrew expressions : 
Aram, Aram-naharaim, Naharaim (in 1 Chronicles and Psalms, where 
the present text reads Svpias Mevororayias and Mecororapiav Svpias or 
-av), Paddan (with Aram separately translated by Xvpia), and Paddan- 

721t will be remembered in this connection that the Babylonians called Canaan 


the land of the Amurrii (ci PINCHES, Zhe Old Testament in the Light of the Historical 
Records of Assyria and Babylonia). 

730One of the least improbable conjectures connects the name with the valuable 
purple dye of Pheenicia. 

In Theodotion, however, it may be only a gloss for EddexeX or EvdexeX of Sym- 


machus, [so Q omits], or the latter word may be a gloss for Tlypis, as both occur in 
the text. 


3 Cf. Ency. Biblica, art. “ Hiddekel.”’ 
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Aram. In the passage in Judges we have a still more curious com- 
bination, Svpias Meoororapias rotapov (A), for which B reads rorapov 
Xvpias, which seems to be a corruption of a conflation of readings. 
There is no doubt about the district intended. In Judith 8:26 where 
the allusion is to patriarchal history we have the combination Mecomo- 
Tapia THS Svpias, as in Genesis, though it does not occur in the other 
passages. This may show an acquaintance on the part of the translator 
of that book with the LXX version of Genesis. 

There is a very curious and marked variation in the treatment of 
the people whom we know as Philistines. In the Pentateuch, with one 
doubtful exception (Exod. 34:15 [A*B]), the name is transliterated, 
as also in Joshua, and in a certain number of passages in the Vatican 
text of Judges; these last, however, cannot be held of much account, 
as the Vatican text of Judges is generally believed to be a very late 
recension. The transliteration is also reproduced in 1 Chron. 1:12 
(parallel to Gen. 10:14) and crops up later three times in Ecclesiasticus 
and once in 1 Maccabees, though elsewhere 1 Maccabees, with 2, 3, 4 
Maccabees, follows the other rendering, as does also Judith. It only 
survives once in the other versions (Theod. Judg. 3:3) though Aquila 
and Symmachus have the name pretty frequently under the form 
@voruios. They are once called “EAAnves in Isa. 9: 12 (11) by all the 
chief manuscripts. The common rendering in most of the books, out- 
side the Pentateuch is, as everyone well knows, dAAdpvAo. Putting this 
side by side with the rendering of Isaiah just mentioned, and 
assuming, as is generally allowed, that the Pentateuch is the earliest 
part of the Greek Bible, we may be permitted to draw the conclusion 
that at any rate the translators of these books had some notion that the 
Philistines were not of the same blood, z. ¢., Semite, as the other inhab- 
itants of Canaan, but of an origin akin tothe Hellenic race.” In fact, 
the Philistines seem to have had their origin in Crete or Cyprus. 
Why, then, was this translation of the name not used in the Pentateuch? 
Was it that the translators were not aware of this non-Semitic origin of 
the race? This could hardly be, because (a) the origin of the Philis- 
tines was said in the Pentateuch itself to be from Caphtor, and (4) 
the fact that they were an uncircumcised race is constantly mentioned. 
One would rather think that it was due to an anxiety not to put into 
the Torah, which stood on so much higher a plane to most Jews than 


6 The use of the kindred words dAdogudetv, dAXNopuAo pds, in 4 and 2 Maccabees 
respectively, also points toward the Greek world, for they are used of the Hellenizing 
party. 
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the rest of the Hebrew Bible, anything that was not actually to be found 
written therein. The number of identifications of Hebrew names with 
Greek names in the Pentateuch bears this out, being exceedingly small. 
Besides the Tigris, which after all we have seen to be in its origin identi- 
cal with Hiddekel, we have the ‘Pdduu, or inhabitants of Rhodes, men- 
tioned as they are also in the parallel passage in 1 Chronicles and in 
one passage in Ezekiel. In Genesis the Hebrew is pt, and in 
Ezekiel 7, but in 1 Chronicles there is a vacillation of the Hebrew 
between =D and pT, while Lagarde’s Lucianic text has in that 
passage Awdaveyp. Dedan, however, in Genesis generally figures as 
Aaddv; it may be that the original reading in Ezekiel was 7 or (nh. 
The latter is implied by the philological interpretation of pddin in Or 
as dpacis xpicews, but Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion all have 
Aadav. Even if the name is rightly written in all these cases with a" 
and not a %, we still have to account for the short o in the Greek. 
Cheyne would have us suppose that ‘Pdédio is the natural substitution of 
amore familiar term in the Greek period, and that the original reading 
may have been 0°37"7 or Dardanim if it was not Dedan. This is a 
tempting solution, but it is difficult to see how ivory and ebony (see 
Ezekiel) could be especially connected with any Greek place. The 
only other passage in which Rhodes appears is in the list of kings and 
countries into which the Roman consul wrote on behalf of the Jews, 
1 Macc., chap. 15. Rhodes had at one time dominion over some part 
of the coasts of Caria and Lycia and several neighboring islands. 

One further identification in Genesis is that of On and Heliopolis 
—the latter name being corrupted by A in some passages— perhaps 
because of its being a more familiar name for a city— into the city of 
Ilium. Outside the Pentateuch, and in two passages in it in which 
there is no corresponding Hebrew, we have the name On itself. On 
was, as is well known, the center of sun-worship in Egypt and one of 
its most ancient cities. The Greek name is as old as Herodotus (ii, 3, 
7,59). It has been called “the university of the land of Mizraim.” 
After the dispersion it had a large Jewish population, which perhaps 
afterward migrated to Leontopolis, where Onias founded a Jewish 
temple early in the second century B. C. 


It is perhaps worth while, in passing, to notice how Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion, al! identify Ararat with Armenia in the history of the flood, 
just, indeed, as the LXX translator of Isaiah does “the land of Ararat” 
with the land of Armenia (37:38). Of the name Armenia no satisfactory 
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explanation has been given. Symmachus in one passage of Amos (4 : 3) also 
identifies the Harmon of R. V. with Armenia, while a note on Ezek. 38: 6 
identifies Togarmah with the Armenians. Three other names Symmachus 
has in one passage of Genesis which point to an acquaintance with Asia Minor 
—Ellasar of Gen, 14:1, 9 becomes Pontus, Elam becomes the Scythians, 
and Goyim becomes Pamphylia from an attempt to render the Hebrew word 
which means “nations.” 

The Scythians seem by their invasion of western Asia to have carried 
sword and fire throughout the length and breadth of the country. Symma- 
chus’s identification of them with Elam shows, perhaps, the direction from 
which he imagined them to have come. They left their mark especially on 
the town of Bethshan, which became known as Scythopolis (Judg. 1:27, 
Babody, 4} éoriw ZvOdv wédus), perhaps because of a considerable settlement there 
inthe seventh century B.C. Theircruelty seems to have become proverbial in 
later times, for the compiler of 2 Maccabees speaks of certain “ hapless men, 
who, if they had pleaded even before Scythians, would have been discharged 
uncondemned” (4:47; cf 3 Macc. 7:5; Demetrius, de Elocutione, §§ 216, 
297). The name seems to have quite supplanted the older name, and the 
town formed in later times one of the group of towns known as Decapolis. 

Of Pamphylia and Pontus little need be said. The district bearing the 
former name had, as that name implies, a mixed population of all sorts— 
aboriginal, Cilician, Greek. Pontus was a seacoast district first mentioned 
under that name by Xenophon (Azab., v, 6, 15) on the southern coast of the 
Pontus Euxinus. 


In the rest of the Pentateuch we do not find many additional Greek 
names. This may be due, as I have already suggested, to a scrupulous 
adherence by a Jewish translator to the letter of the law. 


The exceptions are: (1) Tanis—the Greek equivalent for the Hebrew 
Zoan — which is of tolerably frequent occurrence throughout the LXX. The 
name is used also once for Sin (7%) in Ezek. 30:15 (A). The Greek Tanis 
is mentioned first in Greek by Herodotus (ii, 66). Antilibanus.—three times 
in Deuteronomy, twice also in Joshua, and once in BA of Judith—a later 
refinement of title for a range running parallel to the Lebanon proper, and 
forming one of the walls enclosing what is now known as the Buka’a, and 
was known to the Greeks as Ccele-Syria. Both are included under the 
Hebrew title Lebanon, but are distinguished in the book of Judith (1:7). 
The name does not occur before Strabo, and no satisfactory reason seems to 
be given for its appearance in certain passages of the LXX instead of AlBavos. 
(3) Cappadocia and Cappadocians. This is a strange translation of iM}2 
and DMD and occurs in Deuteronomy and Amos, and also in Aquila and 
Theodotion’s versions of Jeremiah (47 [29]: 4). A scholion on Ezek. 38:6 
identifies Gomer and Cappadocia, though Gomer and Caphtor are, according 
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to Gen. 10:2, 14, of very different origin, the former being Japhetic, the 
latter Hamitic. This last identification seems to be likely, and as the district 
assigned to Gomer would be an indefinite one, and there was something of 
similarity in the sound of the names Caphtor, Cappadocia, this may perhaps 
have led to their identification. In other places where the name occurs it is 
transliterated. The name Cappadocia is probably of Semitic origin, and was 
in use by Greek writers as early as Herodotus.” 


In the historical books outside the Pentateuch little knowledge of 
any places beyond the borders of Palestine is called for or displayed. 
A certain number of translations of names occur, ¢. g., in Judges, 
Kadv6udv for Bochim, Myrsina by a misreading of the Hebrew for 
Heres, Petra (as in R. V., though not as a proper name) for Sela, and 
Schedia (? for Helbah), a name which also occurs in 3 Macc. 4:11; 
in 1 Kings (~1 Samuel) Kawy by a misreading of % for". In 2 
Kings (2 Sam.) Aquila from whom we should least expect it, gives us 
"Em@dvea as the equivalent of Hamath. The place still retains its 
Syrian name. This Greek name, and others like it such as that of the 
river "EXeWepos (1 Macc. 11:7) seem to have been invented at about 
the beginning of the second century B.C., under the Seleucid rulers 
when a strong Hellenizing wave swept over the whole of the near east. 
At any rate, the name Eleutherus is used in such a way as if it were 
not familiar to the writer of 1 Maccabees. In 3 Kings (by cod. A 
and Aq.), and in Ezekiel we have a tolerably unanimous consensus 
of Greek authority for identifying Gebal with Biblus or Byblus, and 
the two names certainly represent the same place. No explanation of 
how the change from Gebalto Byblus was made has been given; this 
place still retains the Semitic form Jubeil. 

The African name Cyrene appears in A and Aq. of 4 Kings 16:9 
(with the termination -de in both cases; perhaps, however, the word 
Kvpyvnvie is an interpolation in the LXX from Aq.); and in Aquila 
and Symmachus in two different places in Amos(1:5;9:7). In all 
three places the name represents the Hebrew ""D. The form is per- 
haps only a Grecized one, but to a certain extent it bears out Winck- 
ler’s conjecture” that the name in Hebrew should be "4p, not ™p. 
In Isa. 22:6, where Kir also occurs, the LXX ignores its occurrence. 
In the other two places where Cyrene is mentioned (1 Macc. 15: 23 ; 


77It would be an interesting investigation into a subject of which very little is 
known, to trace the earliest occurrences, and the meaning and derivation of some of 
these Greeco-Asiatic names; but it is beside the mark here. 


%See Ency. Biblica, sub voce. 
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2 Macc. 2:23), the African town is undoubtedly meant. Cyrene was 
famous from the earliest times (Hdt. iii, 131) as a center of light and 
learning. 

Another curious name of a tribe that occurs in the LXX of 2 
Chron. (14:15, 22) is that of the "Apafovets or "AXimafoveis. It is a 
temptation at first to endeavor to identify them with the Scythian 
Amazons, but they are distinctly called Arabians in the second pas- 
sage ; and the name seems to be a corruption gradually developed in 
the one case from some transliterated form of [Jp%9 “cattle ;” in the 
other of 72M2 “ post” or “camp.” ca 

Troglodytes, or cave-dwellers, occur in 2 Chron. 12:2. We should 
not have been surprised to find the name used as a translation of 
on, z. ¢., the Horites; but it is quite in place where it does occur, 
in alist of African tribes which Shishak, king of Egypt, took up with 
him against Jerusalem in King Rehoboam’s reign. The Hebrew name 
of the tribe is O°°DD; transliterated in Lagarde’s Lucianic text as 
Zovxe. They lived on the shores of the Red Seaand are mentioned 
by Herodotus (iii, 19 ; iv, 185). Aristotle (#.A., viii, 12) describes them 
as pygmies. Troglodyte served in Xerxes’s army (480 B. C.) among 
his light troops. 

The form Ecbatana, which Herodotus writes as Agbatana, for the 
name of the city of Media, known to the Hebrews as Achmetha, is of 


doubtful origin, but is probably only a corruption of the Hebrew name. 
The identification of the site of the city, indicated by both names, 
is still uncertain. 


Outside the book of Esther the only mention of India is (1) in the 
formula which described the dominion, of the Persian or Babylonian 
king as extending “from India unto Ethiopia.” This has found its 
way into the LXX version of the book of Daniel and occurs also in 
1 Esdr. 3:2. (2) A bombastic account tells how the Romans had taken 
“the country of India” from Antiochus, the Great King of Asia, and 
given it to King Eumenes (1 Macc. 8:8). Thereis also mention of 
the Indian mahouts of thirty-two elephants in the host of Antiochus 
Eupator (1 Macc. 6 : 37). 

We also find in the apocryphal books (1 Esdras; 1, 2, 3 Macc.) 
Ceele-Syria as a recognized district although its dimensions seem to 
have varied considerably, sometimes being equivalent to Syria in its 
widest acceptation, sometimes to the district of Decapolis. It is . 
in the strictest and most proper sense a name limited to the valley 
between Libanus and Antilibanus, and known as the Buka’ a. 
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The geography of the books of Judith and Tobit, as being works of fiction, 
may be passed over. That of Tobit is certainly of the vaguest. The name 
Cyamon, a place ‘‘over against Esdraelon,” though it looks like a Greek 
name, is probably only a corruption of a Semitic name, and the river called 
Hydaspes (1 : 6) seems to be inserted only in a vague way as the name of a 
far-off river. It is certainly not the Indian river of that name. Vergil, it 
will be remembered, speaks of a Median Hydaspes (Georg., iv, 211), while 
Horace assigns to it the epithet “fabulous.” (Od., i, 22, 8.) 

The book of Wisdom, almost certainly Egyptian in origin, the author of 
which, perhaps from delicacy of feeling or policy, never mentions the name 
of the country, though giving long and magniloquent descriptions of the Ten 
Plagues, gives us one name, Pentapolis, for the district of the five cities of 
the plain (Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, Zoar), after the analogy of 
Decapolis (Wisd. 10:6). It is a good old Greek name for a state comprising 
five towns and is used by Herodotus (i, 144) of Doris, and later of the dis- 
trict of the five chief cities of Cyrene in Libya. 


Perhaps one of the most curious points to notice in the way of 
omission of Greek names in the LXX is that the Greek has never 
inserted the name NeiAos for the great river of Egypt, a name which 
occurs first in the Zheogony of Hesiod. Homer called the river 
Alyvrros (Od., iii, 300). 

It is, however, when we come to the translation of the prophetica 
books, and more especially the Major Prophets, that we meet with a far 
greater familiarity with Greek names, and a readiness boldly to use them 
instead of transliterating the Hebrew ones. This certainly points to these 
translations being of later date. ‘EAAds or “EAA is a constant render- 
ing of Javan, not only in the LXX, but also in the other versions of 
Daniel; curiously enough it is once used to represent the Philistines, 
who, as we have seen already, were a non-Semitic race (see Isa. 9 : 12). 
The R. V. follows this rendering except in Isaiah. Twice in Jeremiah 
(46: 16; 50:16) the “oppressing” sword becomes the “Greek” sword 
(4x mpoodmov paxaipas “EAAnvxijs) by reading FJ2" as FIN and treating 
it as a feminine adjective. : = 

Rome, or rather the Romans, meet us only once in the canonical 
books, in the LXX version of Dan. 11:30 where ‘Pwpato stands for 
“ships of Kittim.” This, we should gather from the general charac- 
ter of the translation, is a midrashic paraphrase, intended to interpret 
the meaning of the original expression. It may be noted that Kittim 
is used both by Hebrew and LXX of the isles of the West in Jer. 
2: 10, and of Macedonia in 1 Macc., chap.1;8:5. This agrees in a way 
with Gen. 10: 4, where Kittim is counted among the sons of Japheth. 
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The Libyans who appear first in 2 Cnronicles as the natural equiva- 
lent of the Lubim, are also made identical with Put (Jeremiah once ; 
Ezekiel twice). This identification is also made by Josephus, though, 
if the present order of the Greek words is right, Put is identified 
with the Cretans in Ezek. 30:5. As for Crete itself, it stands for 
what is called in R. V. “the seacoast” (O57 237) in Zeph. 2:6. This 
is a paraphrastic rendering gathered from the verse immediately sie 
ceding, where the expoomticn “the inhabitants of the seacoast” 
(Os dan again; but LXX 16 cyxoinepa tis OaAdoons) is in parallel- 
ism with “the nation of the Cherethites,” who are identified here,” as 
they are elsewhere by some modern scholars, and by BQ* in Ezek. 
25:16, with the Cretans.” The land, however, mentioned by the 
prophet seems certainly to be Philistia; at the same time, the Philis- 
tines are often connected with Crete, and there may be a trace of this 
in the rendering, if it is a genuine one. 

There still remain a few naines in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
which call for reference. 


Tarshish and its inhabitants, often identified with the Greek Tartessus, 
are called Kapynidv, Xapxndwv, or Xadxnddy (once in Ezekiel), and Kapynddvx 
in Isaiah and Ezekiel. Elsewhere the name is transliterated. This gives 
the explanation which a writer in the Lucyclopedia Biblica says is not 
apparent, for the use of chalcedony in the margin of the R. V. in Exod. 
28:20 for the stone called won in the Hebrew. Kapxnddv is, of course, 
the Greek name for Carthage. Professor Sayce seems now inclined to 
identify Tarshish with Tarsus in Cilicia. Chalcedon was a very different 
place and was on the Asiatic coast opposite to Byzantium, but in the above 
passage it seems to be only a scribal corruption.”* 

Diaphanous robes (?) from Laconia appear in the list of female vanities 
at the end of the third chapter of Isaiah. It is true that “the silk of the 
Spartan plain at the present day is superior to the silk of every other district 


9A different account of this passage, but probably an incorrect one, is given in 
the Ency. Biblica, sub voce “Crete.” 

2°In this passage there is a curious variant, which must be of long standing, in A 
and Q™, xpiras for Kpjras, which has its origin in an itacism, and which A and two 
cursives (26 and 106) have tried to set right by the addition of the word Z:ddvos. 

2t There are many indications that the translations of parts of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the Minor Prophets come from the same hands; ¢. g., in Hosea, chap. 5, and Jer. 
26 (46):18 Tabor is represented by ’IraBépiov. The preformative ’I- is somewhat dif- 
ficult to account for, but the form occurs also in Josephus with a variant ’AraBdpiov, 
and this leads us on to the form ’ArdBvupis, the highest point of the mountains in the 
island of Rhodes, with its temple of Zeus Atabyrius on the summit. The island 
seems also to have been called Atabyria. 
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of Greece,” but the silk industry there belongs to later times than this trans- 
lation. These robes must be something like ‘Coan garments,” which we 
meet with in Latin poetry. Silk or some other gauzy material seems to have 
been imported into that island from the East and there made up into 
garments. The nearest approach to these diaphanous robes in classical 
literature is the Laconicae purpurae of Horace (Carm., 2, 15, 17). 

Rhinocorura (or Rhinocolura, as it is sometimes called) is the true 
equivalent in Isa. 27:12 for the D2 5M, or “river of Egypt,” usually 
called the boundary torrent between Palestine and Egypt. It is now called 
the W4di el ‘Arish.*3 There is also a town of this name, and a curious story 
is told of the origin of the name by Diodorus Siculus (i, 60). All the sus- 
pected thieves in Egypt when Actisanes, king of Ethiopia, conquered it, were 
collected and had their noses cut off and were then planted in this place ; 
hence the name. 

Syene (or Zon) = M210, today Aswan, it is interesting to note, is taken 
in Isa. 43 : 3 as the equivalent of 820, which was located in upper Egypt. 
No doubt the translator looked upon this as the frontier town of Egypt and 
Seba. In Ezek. 30:6 LXX®4I seem to have read M310 rather than JO on 
the ground that the latter place had been mentioned in vs. 15. Otherwise 
they have here given Zujvm as the equivalent for ©, of which the usual 
Greek name was Pelusium. 


The Greek name BovfSacros or Bubastis, which occurs also in Herodotus, 
is a better attempt at representing the name of the city in Lower Egypt which 
was the home of the goddess Bast, with the head of a cat or tigress, and 


which gave its name to the twenty-second dynasty, than the Hebrew form 
Pi-beseth, a form which reminds us of Pi-hahiroth. Itis permissible, how- 
ever, to hold that the latter part of the Hebrew name was originally read 
MOS and not M93. 

Diospolis is the Greek name for the city which is called 89 in Ezek. 30: 
14, 16,% and is generally known to us as Thebes. The name was probably 
given to it, because from the twelfth dynasty onward (z.¢., from rather earlier 
than 2000 B.C.), Amos was the most powerful divinity of southern Egypt. 
The city was called Diospolis the Great to distinguish it from others of the 
same name. 

Turning to quite a different part of the world, we meet with “wool 
from Miletus”’ for the “white wool” of R. V. in Ezek. 27:18, among the 
imports of Tyre. The Hebrew word is "W3¥, and Jerome* is quoted as say- 
ing : ‘“ Miletum in Hebraico non habetur; sed quia inde lanae praecipuae 
deferuntur, pro Soor Miletum interpretati sunt.’”” The excellence of Milesian 
wool was known to Virgil (Georg., iii, 306; iv, 335), who speaks of “ Mil- 
esia vellera’’ more than once. 

22 MuRE, Vol. II, p. 224. 


23 Fora different meaning assigned to DY 12% see Ency. Bib., s. v. “Egypt, River of.” 
24In Jer. 46:25, LXX has a different text. °8 Cf. FIELD, Hexapla. 
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The only books that remain which require any consideration are 
those of the Maccabees, especially the first and second. In these we 
find a much wider range of names, including especially a number of 
places where presumably settlements of Jewish mercantile residents 
were to be found. There is great difficulty in determining the extent 
and number of these Jewish settlements, partly owing to the adoption 
by the Jews of Greek names, and partly to their being enrolled, not as 
individuals, but as tribes of the particular state; but the matter is 
being to a certain extent cleared up by the study of the Greek inscrip- 
tions of Asia Minor. If Tarsus may be taken as an example, there 
was without doubt a very large Jewish population in some of these 
places. Perhaps most interesting of all is the list of countries (in 1 
Macc. 15:23) to which the Romans are said to have sent a circular 
letter in behalf of the Jews. It is said to have been addressed “to 
Sampsames (?), and to the Spartans, and unto Delos, and unto 
Myndos, and unto Sicyon, and unto Caria, and unto Samos, and unto 
Pamphylia, and unto Lycia, and unto Halicarnassus, and unto Rhodes, 
and unto Phaselis, and unto Cos, and unto Side, and unto Aradus, 
and Gortyna, and Cnidus, and Cyprus, and Cyrene (or Smyrna).” 

It is noticeable, in passing, what a large proportion of these names 
occur in the Acts of the Apostles and are names of well-known districts 
or places. Ofthe rest, not mentioned in the Acts, Sampsames (Sappdxys 
[A]) was read by the Latin versions as Lampsacus, and this is probably 
the true reading, though Black identifies Sampsames with Samsoin 
on the south coast of the Euxine. 

It is claimed for Sparta and the Spartans elsewhere in the same 
book (14: 8) that they were in friendship and confederacy with the 
Jews in the time of the Maccabees, and more than one communication 
is said to have passed between the rulers of the two countries, though 
how far the alleged correspondence set down in the book (12:14) is 
genuine is very doubtful. The Spartans acknowledged a blood-relation- 
ship with the Jews, whether by way of flattery only is not apparent, but 
the object in view on both sides was a political relationship. 


Of the other places mentioned, Delos was a place of world-wide fame, 
and in the time of the Maccabees a great center of trade and a free port, 
where the Jews (see Jos., Amz., 14, 10, 14) were exempt from military service. 
By the time of the Acts it had quite lost its importance. Myndus was a 
wealthy place close to which considerable silver mines existed. Halicarnas- 


*6 For an interesting paper on the Jews in the Greco-Asiatic cities, see PROFESSOR 
RamSAyY’s articles in the Axposttor for January and February, 1902. 
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sus was near to Myndus. It is evident that the Jews formed an important 
part of the population of this place, for they were allowed special privileges 
(Jos., Amt., 14, 10, 23). Phaselis (“the bean-city’’), on the borders of Lycia 
and Pamphylia, an ancient city of importance, had an independence of its own. 
Aradus corresponds to the Hebrew Arvad, a town built on an island off the coast 
of Tripolis thirty miles south of Tyre and Sidon, one of the most ancient cities 
of the world. It had a coinage of its own. Gortyna, a famous city of Crete, 
as old as Homer (//., 2: 646) was also an autonomous place with a coinage.” 

A curious question arises as to who the Galatians of 1 Macc. 8:2 were. 
The margin of A. V. (“Frenchmen”) and R. V. settle the matter in the sense 
that they were Gauls, and the collocation of Spain with these people in the 
next verses, as well as the statement that they were conquered and brought 
under tribute by the Romans, makes a strong argument in favor of this 
identification. The form of the name is no argument against this, as Gaul 
was called Tadarla long before it was called TadNa (cf. Paus.,i, 4,1). All 
this illustrates the variation in reading in 2 Tim. 4:10 (“Crescens to Gala- 
tia”) between T'adNay that of 8 and Tadarlay(W-H). The historical argu- 
ments as to the meaning of the word in 1 Maccabees seem to be about 
equally balanced, Cisalpine Gaul was conquered by the Romans about 220 
B.C., while the Asiatic Galatians do not seem to have paid tribute at all. 
On the other hand, the Roman army under Manlius had marched through 
Galatia in 189 B. C. probably less than thirty years before the time of 
1 Macc. 8:2. 


We hear of constant negotiations on the part of the Maccabzean house 


with Rome, and of ambassadors being sent to and fro between Rome 
and Jerusalem ; and it is significant that the names of the ambassadors 
are of Greek form— Eupolemus, Jason, Numenius, Antipater (1 Macc. 
8:17; 12:16). There seems to have been also an acknowledgment 
of the suzerainty of Rome, admitted by the fact of the dispatch of an 
ambassador with “a great shield of gold of a thousand pound weight” 
(14:24). The ome Roman consul mentioned in 1 Macc. 15:16 was 
probably L. Calpurnius Piso (139 B. C.). But any settlement in Rome 
of any considerable number of Jews does not seem to have taken place 
till after the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey in 63 B. C. 

The mention of Spain has already been noticed. A knowledge of 
its richness in mines of silver and gold, and of the Romans having 
obtained possession of them, seems to have reached Jerusalem. Silver 
is mentioned first, perhaps, because the silver mines of Spain were 
richer and more abundant than the gold mines. 

27It is interesting to notice that this passage is a /ocus classicus, as the sole 


authority for the information about the more or less autonomous position of some of 
these places. 
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Daphne (2 Macc. 4 : 33) was about five miles from Antioch in Syria and 
almost counted as a part of the city itself; in fact, this Antioch was called 
by the distinguishing title 4 éw! Adgvy. The sanctuary alluded to in 2 Macca- 
bees must have been one dedicated to Apollo and Artemis. Daphnici mores 
were proverbial; and Antioch and Daphne have been called the Paris and 
Versailles of the East. 

The people of Mallus are mentioned in 2 Macc. 4:30 as having rebelled 
against Antiochus Epiphanes with those of Tarsus (ca. 171 B. C.), because the 
cities objected to being given to Antiochis, the king’s concubine. The exact 
site of this city is still a matter of doubt, owing to the shifting of the water- 
courses, and the question whether it was 150 stadia inland or 150 stadia east 
of a place called Antiochia or Magarsa. 

The mention of Persepolis in 2 Macc. g:2 carries us to the city the 
farthest to the East that is mentioned in the whole of the LXX. Ruins of 
two of its palaces still exist, and its cuneiform inscriptions are well known. 
It had already been sacked by Alexander the Great, but it succeeded in 
driving out Antiochus and his army in what is called a disgraceful flight. 

“The haven of Tripolis” (2 Macc. 14:1) was a harbor with large com- 
merce. Tripolis looked upon itself as the metropolis of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Aradus. 


Two or three geographical terms perhaps deserve mention : 

The "33 or “ Plain,” as it is called in A, V., is translated epixwpos (a 
word which occurs with the same signification in the New Testament) in 
Genesis, Deuteronomy, 2 Chronicles, Nehemiah, or zreploxos (once, but twice 


in A in Genesis (19:25, 29) and in 3 Kings 7:46). It would seem that 
the two different renderings of this word in Neh. 3:22 (transliterated) and 
in 12:28 (translated) are intended to indicate a difference in meaning, 
though in the opposite way to that which we should have expected from the 
use in Genesis. In the first passage, the “Plain” is the plain of Jordan; in 
the second, the plain round about Jerusalem. This difference is indicated in 
R. V. by a difference in the printing—‘“ Plain” and “ plain.” 

Omitting any passage where the LXX obviously read the Hebrew 
differently, we find the 333 (A. V. the “South” ) translated paraphrastically 
as % Epnuos in Genesis (three times), Numbers (three times), Deuteronomy (once), 
Joshua (once), Isaiah (once). This may perhaps illustrate the use of %pquos in 
Acts 8: 26, where “the way that goeth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza” is 
followed by the expression abrn éorlv Epnuos —for Gaza stands on the border of 
the Negeb. Aly is another rendering which occurs four times in Genesis, once 
or twice in Exodus, five times in Numbers, once in Deuteronomy, nineteen 
times in Joshua, once in 2 Chronicles, twice in Ezekiel, once in Daniel (Theod.); 
peonuBpla represents the word twice in Daniel (LXX); véros twice in Exodus, 
once in Numbers, seven times in Joshua (chiefly A), three or four times in 
Judges, eight times in 1 Kings, once in 2 Kings, twice in 3 Kings, three 
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times in 1 Chronicles, once in 2 Chronicles, once in Psalms, twice in 
Zechariah, twice in Jeremiah, seven times in Ezekiel, once (doubtful) in 
Daniel (LXX), twelve times in Daniel (Theod.). Transliterative forms occur in 
Joshua, Obadiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. In Daniel (LXX; chap. 11) the 
meaning of 233 is given by translating it Afwrros in ten places. Such a 
variation of renderings of such a simple word as we find occurring in one 
book, Joshua, would help us to the conclusion, which is no doubt a correct 
one, that in that book, at any rate, we have a very composite text, far 
removed from the original Greek version, and often worked over by emen- 
dators. 

The m>Py, or “low country”’ of the A. V., has as its Greek representa- 
tive 4 redwv4 in Joshua, 3 Kings (once), 1 Chronicles (once), 2 Chronicles (three 
times), Zechariah (once), Isaiah (twice), Jeremiah (once); and this term is 
used in 1 Maccabees, where in one passage there is a curious conflate read- 
ing in &* év rp cepmdg wedevp. Iledlov takes the place of redwh in Deuteronomy 
(once), Joshua (twice), Once in B ra rawevd takes the place of ra redud 
(Josh. 11:16). The Hebrew is transliterated in 2 Chronicles, Obadiah, 
Jeremiah (twice in BX), and 1 Maccabees. 

Lastly, we have the technical word voués as the name of a district used in 
connection with Egypt, and afterward extended to other countries (1 Macc., 
10: 30, 38; I1:34, 57). 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


If, with these details before us, we examine them in connection with 
the general knowledge of geography which had been acquired in the 
second century B. C., and of which a résumé can be found in Mahaffy’s 
The Greek World Under Roman Sway, what shall we find? The 
answer is a short one. Beside the islands and Asiatic shores of the 
eastern Mediterranean, little is known. The writers of the Old Testa- 
ment, though from the heights of their Palestinian home they looked 
forth over the waters of the Mediterranean, yet practically had no 
knowledge of the continent of Europe. And even in the books of the 
Apocrypha but little advance is made upon this. The books of the 
Maccabees, especially the first book, deal with the history of the Jews, 
as a people for the most part striving to maintain itself in a proud 
isolation from the rest of the world, even though a Hellenizing spirit 
is growing among them and cannot always be repressed. We hear of 
embassies to Rome and Sparta, as well as of a claim of ethnic connec- 
tion with the latter, but these are only sent in a time of desperate 
effort for self-preservation. Besides, we meet with an Athenian a 
Thracian (though the reading is doubtful), and Indians, but this is 
all. As to the knowledge of Asia Minor and Egypt this is more exten- 
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sive and is due to the fact that nearly all the places mentioned could 
be reached in the course of coasting voyages, or lie up the river Nile, 
and many of them, at any rate, were centers of Jewish life and com- 
merce. ‘True, the Jews had also traveled farther west, but the farther 
from their spiritual home at Jerusalem they had traveled, the less did 
they keep up their connection with it. On the day of Pentecost, when 
a list of those who were present from foreign countries is given in 
Acts, chap. 2, Rome is the only European city mentioned ; and when 
at last St. Paul carries the gospel into Europe, it is only after a special 
vision had been vouchsafed to him and he had heard the cry, “Come 
over into Macedonia and help us” (Acts 16:9), that he contemplates, 
and immediately carries out what he looks upon as a divine command 
to go still farther afield. 

A further point to be noticed is that of the names of places or 
countries, or of adjectives connected with them, out of a total of 
seventy-four common to the LXX and the New Testament fifty-three 
occur in the Acts of the Apostles. The greater number of Palestinian 
names in the New Testament do not occur in the Old Testament, at 
any rate in the same form. 

If we ask, further, what are the extreme limits of the names occur- 
ring in the whole of the LXX, we shall find them, if we omit “India” 
as simply part of a title, to be Spain on the west, Persepolis or Parthia 
on the east, Ethiopia on the south, and Macedonia on the north. 
Almost all the places in it would be found to have been included 
within the boundaries of the Greek empire of Alexander the Great and 
of the kingdoms which took its place. This is what we should have 
expected from the period to which the translation or publication of 
the various books can be assigned, commencing with the latter half 
of the third century B. C. 





CRITICAL NOTE. 


BRAHMANISTIC PARALLELS IN THE APOCRYPHAL NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


THE apocryphal writings of the New Testament contain several allu- 
sions to India. The Gospel of Thomas is devoted to the story of the 
apostle’s labors in that country, and of his conversion to Christianity of 
the Indo-Bactrian king Gondophares or Yndopherres, who began to 
reign about 25 A. D.* Bartholomew, likewise, is said to have visited 
India, although we are probably to understand under this name Ara- 
bia as the country to which he actually journeyed.*? It would seem, 
at all events, that Christianity penetrated India before 200 A. D., and 
it may be that its introduction there occurred even earlier.2 From 
India Gnosticism received a certain amount of influence, and the 
docetic phase of this philosophized esoteric Christian movement shows 
marked traces of modification by the Hindu Samkhya philosophy.‘ 
This system has as its cardinal doctrine the duality of matter and soul, 
and it aims to give release from metempsychosis by teaching man to 


realize that soul and matter are essentially and entirely distinct. 

In view of this Indian influence on early Gnostic thought, and in 
consideration of the constant travel throughout the Roman empire at 
the period in question, one will not be surprised to find in the apocry- 
phal New Testament certain passages showing close resemblance to 
Indian belief. I am fully aware that apparent borrowing may be 


*DurF, Chronology of India, pp. 19, 20; Justi, Jran. Namenbuch, p. 369, s. v, 
“ Wifidafarna(h)” 3; Lipsius, Apokryphe Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegenden, Vol. 
I, pp. 225-347. 

2Lipsius, Vol. II, 4, pp. 63-5; cf pp. 132-5; MOLLER, Lehrbuch der Kirchengesch., 
Vol. I, p. 108; cf Servius ad Georg., II, 116, “sed Indiam omnem plagam Aethiopiae 
accipiamus.” 

3LASSEN, Jndische Alterthumskunde, Vol. I1, pp. 1118-28; AIKEN, The Dhamma 
of Gotama the Buddha and the Gospel of Jesus the Christ, pp. 288-97; SEYDEL, Buddha- 
Legende und das Leben Jesu, pp. 46-57; HOPKINS, /ndia Old and New, pp. 140f., 167; 
BERGH VAN EySsINGA, /ndische Invloeden op oude Christelijke Verhalen, pp. 118-20. 

4GARBE, Samkhya-Philosophie, pp. 85-105; Samkhya und Yoga, p. 4; Philosophy 
of Ancient India, pp. 46-8; cf. LASSEN, Vol. III, pp. 380-405. 

SGARBE, /oc. cit; MAX MULLER, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, pp. 281-401. 
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merely accidental coincidence —si duo faciunt idem, non est idem—but 
at least a presentation of some analogues in Gnosticism and Hinduism 
may be of interest to students of comparative religion. 

The first passage which I shall note in this connection is from the 
fragments of the docetic apocryphal Acts of John, §§ 2, 9, where John 
describes, as follows, the person of the Christ:° érepwmnv yap abrév xar’ 
idtav Spav, cal odd rwmore cdov Trois 6pOarpors abrod émivevovras, dAAG pdvov 

éBovdrounv 8 rodAdkis civ aire BadiLwv ixvos airod éni 
THs ys iseiv, ci paiverar— Ewpwv yap abrov ard THs yns éavrov éraipovra — Kal 
ovdérore cldov. 

The statement here made does not, so far as I am aware, occur 
elsewhere in the apocryphal literature of the New Testament, but it has 
a remarkably close parallel in the well-known Nala-episode in the 
Mahabharata, where we have the passage (J/0A. III, fol. 614, ed. Bom- 
bay, vss. 22—4): 

As she prayed, the gods obedient stood with attributes revealed: 

With unmoistened skin the Immortals saw she, and with moveless eyes; 

Fresh their dust-unsullied garments hovered they nor touched the earth. 

By his shadow doubled, dust-soiled, garland drooping, moist with sweat, 

On the earth Nishadha’s monarch stood confessed with twinkling eyes. 

— MILman’s translation. 


In the light of such a concept of the Indian deities as this, a pas- 


sage of Philostratus, who wrote in the third century becomes of interest. 
He speaks in his life of Apollonius of Tyana, III, 15, as follows:’ eddv 
¢yow [Apollonius] “Ivdots Bpaxpavas oixotvras émi ris yas Kal odx én’ 
airs, kal draxiorws TeTeaxuopevous, Kal ovdev KexTypévous } Ta TavTw. 

Damis, the fellow-traveler of Apollonius, says of the Indian Brah- 
mans that xapueuvia pév abrods xpnoOau, Thy yav 88 troorpwriva méas, as dy 
avrot aip@vrat, kal perewporopedvras Sy ideiv ard THs yas és myxes dio, ob 
Oavparoroias évexa, TS yap PiAdrimov ToiTo maparreicGar Tovs avdpas, ddd’ 
bréca tH “HAiw ~vvaroBaivovres tis yas SpHow, ws tpdcpopa te Oe@ mpar- 
Tovres . . . . TowdTo pev 5) ToD "AmoAAwviov rd “ev TH yG TE elvae Tos 
Bpaxpavas xai ob év TH yy.” 

This account shows that Indian beliefs were known to the Greeks, 
and the parallelism of ideas in the Acts of John with Hindu thought 


6Edited by M.R.JAMEs in RoBINSON’s Zexts and Studies, Vol. 1, pp. 4, 10; cf also 


Lipstus, Joc. cit., Vol. I, pp. 450f.,522f. The Acts was apparently written about the 
second half of the second century, JAMES, p. x. 


7Cf. LASSEN, /oc. ctt., Vol. III, pp. 359 £. 
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is at least striking, and perhaps suggests an influence of Brahmanism 
on the apocryphal work. 

A second passage of interest, in considering possible Indian 
influence on apocryphal literature, is found in a Gnostic hymn in the 
eleventh chapter of the same Acts of John. This hymn is prefaced by 
the words: xeAevoas obv [Jesus] juiv domep yipov rojo droxparodvras 
GAAjAwv xEipas, év wéow 58 abrds yevouevos, EXeyev> 7d "Api traxovere. 

The hymn is then sung by the Lord, and he departs “after dancing 
with us” (xopevoas peO’ jyov). Only in this place in apocryphal litera- 
ture have I found an account of such an event. There is a certain 
analogy here with the dances of the Gopis round Krishna in India,® 
although Thilo (apud Lipsius, I, p. 520) compares with the account in 
this apocryphal book the orgies of the Corybantes in Asia, or of Philo’s 
Therapeute. Itis noteworthy that it is only in the later pseudo-epic of 
India that we find a record of the erotic adventures of Krishna and 
the milkmaids. The real epic knows nothing of them.’ 

The Krishna legends seem to have arisen much later than the 
period of apocryphal New Testament literature.” On the other hand, 
it is perhaps unlikely that the acts of John, one of the less-known 
books, influenced the Krishna-cult. It may be therefore that the 
resemblance between Christ and Krishna, in this apocryphal story, is 
merely an accidental coincidence. 

The case is possibly different, however, with the hymn itself, if it be 
true that Indian philosophy influenced Gnosticism. The hymn con- 
tains in many places an approach to pantheism which is remarkably 
like the Védanta philosophy of India, by which the Samkhya system 
was profoundly modified. Pantheism is not very prominent in Gnosti- 
cism. The speculations of Basilides, Simon, and the Ophites™ stand 
no comparison with the daring of the Védantic fat ‘vam asi, ‘That art 
thou.” The hymn in question, in the Acts of John is very difficult of 
interpretation, at least for one nota theologian. I do not pretend to 
offer more than what seems to me may bea hint toward a partial solu- 

8 Paintings representing this dance are a favorite subject in Indian art; cf. for 
example, LE BON, Civilisations de l Inde, p. 717. 

9LASSEN, Joc. cit., Vol. I?, pp. 768 f., II?, pp. 1127 £.3 cf, also pp. 465 f., 736-8; 
SCHRODER, /ndiens Literatur und Cultur, pp. 331-3. 

10 HOPKINS, Religions of India, pp. 428-33; Jndia Old and New, pp. 145-67, espe- 
cially, for the present paper, p. 166; see also BERGH VAN EYSINGA, /oc. cit., pp. 86, 
99-102. 

""HILGENFELD, Ketzergeschichte des Urchristenthums, pp. 206, 249; MANSEL, 
Gnostic Heresies, pp. 106 f. 
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tion.” We may not unreasonably suppose the influence of Indian 
philosophy in such a passage from it as this: Av@jvar OéAw Kai Adoa 
Gerw: adunv. tpwhivar Oédw Kal trp@oa Oédrw dynv. yevvaoOar Oédw Kai 
yevvav Gérw: dujv. gayeiv Oédrw xai Bpwhiva: Oédw- dunv . . . . olkov od 
exw kai oixovs éxw* dunv. térov ovx exw Kal rérovs exw’ duyv. vadv ovK 
éxw Kal vaots Exw: dunv. Avyvds iui vor TG BrEmwovri per dunv. Ecowrpdv 
cipi cor TO voodvri wer dunv. Ovpa cipi cor <r@> Kpovovri per ayy. 586s 
cipl vor rapodiry. 

It may be, however, that these words are no more pantheistic than 
the fifth Logion of Jesus, yepov rov AiOov Kak eipyoas pe, cxivov TO 
évAov kay éxe? civ’, where Harnack® sees no trace of such a philosophy. 
On the other hand, Indian thought may have exercised some influence 
over the writer of the Acts of John. A passage of the gnostic Gospel 
of Eve,“ cited by Epiphanius, adv. Haereses, 26, 3, becomes of interest 
as a parallel to the hymn in the Johannine Acts: éornyv émi dpous iyndod 
kai el8ov dvOpwmrov paxpov Kai dAXov KoAoBov, kal yxovea woe dwvyv Bpovrijs, 
al Wyywa Tov dxotoa, Kai éAdAnoe mpds pe Kai elev’ ey od Kal od éeyd Kai 
Smov éav 7s, ey exel clus kal év draciv cius éomwappévos, cal bev dav Gédrys, 
ovdA€éyes we, End 58 ovdAA€ywv Eavrdv ovAAéyers. Such phrases as these, in 
the Gospel of Eve and the Acts of John, are not, in my judgment, to 
be compared with such sayings of Christ as “I and my Father are 
one,” or ‘“ Believe me that I am in the Father and the Father in me.” 
The spirit of the apocryphal book seems to be entirely different, and it 
may not be extravagant to suppose that it has been influenced by 
Indian thought. 

Many a passage might be cited from the Sanskrit texts to show how 
deeply the philosophy is impregnated with the boldest pantheism 
that the world has ever seen. I have selected two sections from the 
Upanishads, which are of exceptionally exalted tone. The first of 
these, in verse, is from the Kathaka-Upanishad II, 18-22: 

The All-wise is not born, neither doth he die; from no one springs he, nor 
anyone doth he become; unborn, eternal, everlasting is this Ancient; nor is 
he slain, though his body may be slain. If the slayer think he slays, or the 
slain think he be slain, they twain are full ignorant; man neither slays nor is 
he slain. Smaller than the small, yet greater than the great, the All-Soul is 
hid in his creation’s heart; yet by subjecting sense, one free from passion and 
from sorrow sees the All-Soul’s magnitude. Though sitting still, he wanders 


12See in general on the hymn, Lipsius, Vol. I, pp. 525-35. 


"3 Uber die jiingst entdeckten Spriiche Jesu, pp. 17-21. 


%4 See Lipsius, Vol. I, p. 529; FaBricius, Cod. Apoc. Novi Test., p. 350. 
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far, though reposing, goes he everywhere; who but me may know the god 
with his joy and sorrow too? No grief the sage doth feel who doth the All- 
Soul know as the mighty lord, bodiless among the embodied, among the 
shifting motionless. *5 

The second passage, which is in prose, is equally striking. It is found 
in the Chandogya Upanishad, V1, 13, 1 and recounts the conversation 
of Uddalaka Aruni, with his son Svétakétu, as follows: 

“Put this salt in water and sit down by me on the morrow.” So he 
(Svétakétu) did. He (Svétakétu’s father, Uddalaka Aruni) said to him: 
“Bring me the salt which thou didst put in water yestereven.” Though 
he tasted, he found it not, for verily it had melted away. ‘Sip from one side 
of it. Howisit?” “Salt.” “Sip from the middle. How is it?”, ‘ Salt.” 
“Sip from the (other) side. How is it?” “Salt.” “Throw it away and sit 
down by me.” So he did (saying) “This is ever so." Then (Aruni) said to 
him: ‘“ Even though it is here, dear son, thou perceivest it not, yet verily it is 
here indeed. What that minuteness is, of that nature is this universe ; that is 
the truth, that is the All-Soul, that art thou, O Svétakétu.”’* 

Excepting one parallel in the Apocalypse of Peter, to which I now 
turn, the Acts of John is the only portion of the apocryphal New Testa- 
ment in which I have observed any remarkable similarities to Brahman- 
istic thought. 

In the description of the punishments of hell, which fill so large a 
portion of apocalyptic literature in all religions, there is of necessity 
a vast amount of similarity. The parallel in Peter is the remarkable 
similarity between one of the hells which he describes and the famous 
Forest of Sword Leaves (Sanskrit asipatravana) in Indian eschatology. 
The passage in Peter is very brief: xai év érépm twi rérw xddAuxes Hoav 
dgvrepor EipGv cal wavrds dBeXioxov, wervpwpévor, Kai yuvaixes Kal avdpes 
paxn pumepa évdedvpévar éxvAlovto én’ abrav KoraLdpevor. ovror St of mov- 


TovvTes kal T@ TAOUTH abrOv meroHdres Kai pH EAenoavTes dppavols Kal xypas 
GAX’ dpednoavres THs évroARs Tov Geod. 

Compare with this the Indian Asipatravana-hell, thus pictured by 
the Markandéya- Purana :” 


Hear again. I shall describe another hell, the forest of sword-blades, 


5 See DEUSSEN, Sechzig Upanishad’s des Veda, pp. 274 £. JOHNSTON, From the 
Upanishads, pp. 13 f. It is interesting to note the close similarity of this passage to 
EMERSON’s well-known poem “ Brahma.” 

16 See DEUSSEN, Joc. cit., p. 168; cf. Max Miiller’s translation, in SBZ., Vol. I, pp. 
104f. JOHNSTON, Joc. cit., pp. 57 f. 

7 XII, 24-33, translated by M. N. Dutt, Calcutta, 1896, cf SCHERMAN, J/ndische 
Visions-litteratur, p. 37. 
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which is all fire, covering the earth for a thousand Yojanas. Scorched by the 
terrible and fierce rays of the sun, creatures dwelling in hell, always drop 
there. In it is a beautiful forest covered with cool foliage. The leaves and 
fruits thereof, O foremost of the twice-born, consist of sword-blades. There 
bark a million of powerful dogs, with large mouths, huge teeth and dreadful 
like tigers to look at. Beholding before them the forest covered with dews 
and shades, creatures, afflicted with thirst, rush toward it. Having their feet 
burnt by the fire raging underneath, they, greatly afflicted, cry out: ‘O father, 
O mother!’’ As soon as they reach there, the wind blows, shaking the 
sword leaves and the swords fall on them. They then drop down on earth, 
here a collection of fire, and there all ablaze with flames spreading all over 
the surface. The dreadful dogs then quickly tear into pieces their bodies 
and numberless limbs as they cry in agony. I have described to you, O 
father, the forest of sword-blades. 

Christian vision-literature describes in the visions of St. Paul and 
Alberic a similar hell, which Becker, in his excellent Johns Hopkins 
dissertation, Medieval Visions of Heaven and Heil (Baltimore, 1899), 
PP- 14, 43, supposes was derived from the Indian source here quoted. 

The problem of Indian influence on early Christian literature is 
one fraught with difficulty, and a prudent conservatism is necessary. 
I trust, however, that the explanation offered for the passages in the 
Acts of John and the Apocalypse of Peter, where the existence of 
Brahmanistic elements seems at least plausible, may be deemed a 
reasonable one. 


Louis H. Gray. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


A FORERUNNER OF THE MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 
OF RELIGION.’ 


In these days, when the psychology of religion is heralded as a 
new thing, it is interesting to be reminded that for thirty years pre- 
ceding his death in 1900 Dr. Everett gave his students a regular and 
systematic course of about thirty lectures on this subject. The fact is 
significant in various ways. It not only shows recognition of the 
strategic position of the psychology of religion in theological thought; 
it also reveals a connecting link between an older and a newer mode 
of handling the same facts. 

The older mode of approach to the psychological facts of religion 
had two stages. Observation of these facts, or of some of them, is as old 
as reflection upon religion. Dreams, hallucinations, and the various 
automatic states that have been interpreted as inspirations, were an 
important part of the data for early mythical and theological theories. 
From the beginning until now men have reasoned that here, in this or 
that mental phenomenon, divinity touches our life. Skeptics met this 
mode of thought upon its own ground. Lucretius quoted with approval 
the saying of Petronius that fear made the gods, and Hume, in his 
Natural History of Religion, tried to show that belief in gods arises and 
develops through certain qualities of human nature rather than through 
mere reason or insight. But not until Schleiermacher wrote his glow- 
ing Reden did the psychological point of view come to clear conscious- 
ness as a principle of method. Up to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the concept of religion was got at through the idea of God; but 
Schleiermacher compelled us to approach the idea of God through the 
fact of religion, and to study religion in the inner experience of it. As 
far as impulse and point of view are concerned, Schleiermacher may be 
regarded as the founder of the psychology of religion. But his analy- 
sis was incomplete, and the methods of modern psychology were yet to 
be developed. 

These methods were still undeveloped when Dr. Everett’s courses 

* The Psychological Elements of Religious Faith. By CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT. 
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of instruction were fully organized. Accordingly, the volume now 
before us is not at all a product of the recent movement toward an 
empirical psychology of religion. There is here no hint of the psycho- 
physical point of view, or of the genetic method which, tracing the 
growth of the child-mind, and correlating it with the development of 
the race-mind, is yielding such rich returns. Neither are the range 
and the variations of the religious consciousness in view, but only such 
typical facts as one can deal with without leaving the study chair. The 
biological and sociological problems with which the psychology of 
today is so deeply concerned have not yet emerged, and the method, 
as we shall see, reveals no sign of the present conflict between the 
structural and the functional conceptions of mind. The scope of the 
lectures is determined by a theological rather than psychological inter- 
est, namely, the logic of faith. In fact, the course was formerly given 
under the title ‘“‘ The Psychological Basis of Religious Faith.’’ Naturally 
enough, no sharp distinction is made between the principles of meta- 
physics and facts ascertained by observation. 

Nevertheless, the work occupies a mediating position between 
Schleiermacher and the empirical psychology of the present. It points 
out that, while Schleiermacher’s definition of religion is apparently 
psychological, it is really dogmatic. ‘“Schleiermacher gives no evi- 
dence that he has studied religious life in its various manifestations. 
. . . » Hehas reasoned / feeling and not from it” (p. 75). If he had 
begun by studying the religions of the wor]ld he would have found in 
religion something besides the sense of dependence. Though Dr. 
Everett is strongly under the influence of Schleiermacher, on the one 
hand, and of Hegel, on the other, his intentional effort is to supple- 
ment the observation of the one and to bring the logic of the other 
into wholesome relations to empirical fact. 

The line of thought is, in brief, as follows: First of all, it is main- 
tained that feeling has the primacy in religion, both psychologically 
and historically. It is the essential thing, just as a grape vine is the 
essential source of grapes, though soil, air, and water are a sine gua non. 
A first preliminary definition of religion results: “ Religion is feeling, 
or essentially feeling.” What kind of feeling, then, is it that consti- 
tutes religion? Looking at very early religion for a reply, the author 
answers: “The feeling toward the supernatural,” that is, toward any- 
thing that produces an effect apart from the means usually employed. 
But the notion of the supernatural has many sides, and it develops. 
Nature, as contrasted with the supernatural, comes to mean the uni- 
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verse considered as a composite whole, while the supernatural is that 
which stands in antithesis thereto, either as something apart from it or 
as the unitary reality through which the elements of the composite 
have their being. The feeling toward the supernatural may be nega- 
tive (the result of apparent interference, whether physical or moral) or 
positive; and the positive feelings fall into three groups—the self- 
centered (as conciliation), those with divided center (as dread), and the 
God-centered (as love and worship). 

In the last group there is implied a positive content in the notion 
of the supernatural, a content which is summed up in the old concep- 
tion of the three ideas of the reason —the true, the beautiful, and the 
good. These ideas of the reason now become identified with the 
notion of the supernatural, and so the definition of religion advances 
to this final form: “A feeling toward a supernatural presence mani- 
festing itself in truth, goodness, and beauty.” The first and second 
definitions were inclusive of all religions; the last is only typical, that 
is, expressive of the type toward which religion, in its higher develop- 
ments, tends to conform. By “reason” is meant the structural 
elements of intelligence which underlie experience and make it pos- 
sible. These are conceived as instinctive tendencies to action, and at 
the same time as involving logical implications. All our intelligent 
acts assume the unity of the world, even in advance of all reflection 
upon the point, and this unity is synonymous with truth. Unity, more- 
over, is fundamental to gaodness, which expresses the unity of a man 
with his fellows, and to beauty, which is unity in nature and between 
nature and the mind that contemplates it. 

From this brief outline it will be seen that structural analysis 
of the human mind yields at once a definition of religion as a sub- 
jective fact, a definition of the kind of object toward which religion 
moves, and a basis for certainty of its objective truth. We have here, 
in fact, an interesting application of a Hegelian idea that has become 
fruitful in the philosophy of religion—the idea that the structure of 
our rational consciousness is such that, in order to think at all, we 
must, implicitly if not explicitly, assert the existence of absolute 
thought or God. This is the successor of the old ontological argu- 
ment; but, instead of saying that the idea of God implies the divine 
existence, it asserts that all thinking whatever has this implication. 

This is the outcome; and yet the lectures started with the propo- 
sition that feeling is the primary and essential fact of religion. The 
effort to reconcile these two apparently opposed views constitutes, as I 
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conceive, the most original and significant feature of the volume. On 
the one hand, religion is feeling; on the other, “goodness and beauty 
are really manifestations of truth, so that ultimately we have this 
one innate idea, the first idea of the reason” (p. 149). From this it 
follows, or appears to, that the ultimate in religion is the concept, as 
Hegel claimed. If the final definition of religion is “‘a feeling 
toward a supernatural presence manifesting itself in truth, goodness, 
and beauty” (p. 208), and if goodness and beauty are manifestations 
of truth, it follows that the recognition of truth as truth, or what 
Hegel called thinking the concept in the form of the concept, is the 
basal and ultimate fact. 

But Dr. Everett certainly did not mean just this. He was too sym- 
pathetic toward Schleiermacher for that. In fact, the whole treatment of 
the subject might be viewed as an effort to mediate between Hegel 
and Schleiermacher, and of the presence of these two tendencies in 
his thought the author was fully conscious. At the outset, it is true, 
he does not qualify the proposition that feeling is the essential thing 
in religion and, indeed, in the whole conscious life of man. “ Intel- 
lect represents the environment, feeling represents the man. Intellect 
brings to man his material; feeling is his response to this material. 
Intellect is analytic; feeling recognizes the unity of the object and is 
constructive.” (P. 20.) Late in the discussion, however, he remarks: 
“When I spoke of the primacy of feeling, I had in mind its primacy 
in manifestation rather than in fact. Behind feeling there exists 
something which manifests itself in feeling, and this inner self is the 
instinctive self.” (P. 141.) Again, he says that the ideas of truth 
(or unity), goodness, and beauty come to us through instinct 
(pp. 148 f.). Moreover, the synthetic function at first attributed to 
feeling is later transferred to thought, which is made “the primary 
response of man to his environment” (p. 153). Accordingly, feeling, 
thought, and instinctive tendency are all declared to be, in some 
sense, ultimate, but instinct is the conception upon which the author’s 
thought appears finally to rest. “Instinct” is here both the reason 
that is back of all reasoning and the impulse whence feeling flows, 
and these two are therefore one at their root. Religion, then, is not 
any specific feeling co-ordinate with other feelings, or any intellectual 
perception co-ordinate with other products of intelligence, but rather 
the central impulse of intelligence itself and of feelings that are 
adumbrations of intelligence. 

The history of religion, accordingly, is really the history of how 
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men gradually came to consciousness of the theistic idea that is implied 
in our intelligence. At first, this transcendental element, or the 
supernatural, was thought to consist of capricious beings like the 
worshiper himself; the unexpected or unusual was the sign of 
divinity. Later the supernatural was discovered to be the inner side, 
the real unity and transcendent source of composite nature. Morals 
and the esthetic sense grew up at first with no conscious relation to 
the supernatural. But the relation is there, and when men become 
conscious of it, goodness and beauty are taken up into the idea of 
religion. Religion thus acquires three different senses: it is either 
what the worshiper intends or understands to be related to the super- 
natural; or in addition the supernatural implicit in rational functions 
which are not recognized as religious; or, finally, the actual or meta- 
physical relation of man to God. All three of these meanings are 
present, at one point or another, in Dr. Everett’s discussion, and his 
effort is, apparently, to achieve a single conception of religion that 
shall include them all. 

Even this meager hint is sufficient, I trust, to indicate something 
of the depth and many-sidedness of the book. But the book is only 
an imperfect reflection of these qualities as they shone in the class- 
room. For Dr. Everett left no manuscript of his theological lectures, 
and the volume now before us has been compiled by collating the 
notebooks of several former pupils. This task has been done faith- 
fully and lovingly. Professor Hale has succeeded in reconstructing 
the lectures so as to present their substance in a connected and coherent 
manner. But the personal touches and the elaboration of detail. that 
rarely, if ever, get into student notebooks, are necessarily lacking. 
The difference, for example, between Dr. Everett’s essay on “ Reason 
in Religion” (Zssays, Theological and Literary, Boston, 1902) and the 
parallel discussion in the volume before us awakens keen regret that 
we are deprived of the author’s complete statement. 

For this reason, if for no other, a reviewer should hesitate to 
examine too critically the details of the treatment. Ht is practically 
certain that every illuminating idea is the author’s, while the onesided- 
nesses are likely to come from the refracting media. It would be easy 
to make a considerable catalogue of passages that display the finest 
insight. The chapter on the relation between beauty and religion, for 
example, is a piece of exquisite observation and interpretation. What 
Martineau did in the religious interpretation of the moral nature is 
here done in the religious interpretation of the esthetic experience. 
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The sense of beauty is a “sense of companionship with the outer 
world, the sympathetic enjoyment of its perfection.” This implies a 
unity in nature and between nature and the soul that answers to the 
notion of the supernatural. Beauty does more than suggest such 
speculative ideas, too, for in the experience of it there may be directly 
involved a sense of the divine presence. 

Dr. Everett’s method is that of structural analysis. Mental states 
are brought before us as though they were inert, much as bales of 
merchandise might be opened and the contents spread out before our 
eyes. At the best this method yields only a morphology or an 
anatomy of mind; the physiology of its processes escapes us. We 
miss the pulsation of life and the interplay with environment. One of 
the new contributions of modern psychology is the effort to catch 
mental states in the making, and to behold in them processes rather 
than static facts. This, in a general way, is what is meant by func- 
tional as distinguished from structural psychology. Structural 
psychology looks for the elements of mental states; functional 
psychology views these states as stages in the acceleration or retarda- 
tion of a vital process. Each method may lead in either of two 
directions. Structural analysis, examining the logical phases of con- 
sciousness, finds the idea of God implicitly present; or, taking the 
direction that Locke gave it, such analysis may conclude that the 
entire mental structure is built out of sensations or other simple 
elements. On the other hand, functional psychology, recognizing the 
fact of a mental dynamic, may lead up to the question of the mental 
agent and its basal impulses; or, relating itself to biology, it may view 
mental processes as mere subjective shadows of the general organic 
evolution. 

It is significant that Dr. Everett’s analysis finally leads him to a 
dynamic and functional conception, namely, instinct (which as the 
new Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology shows, should in this case 
be called impulse). Similarly, the old structural notion of “innate 
ideas” really means with him something more like a functional “a 
priori principle.” ‘The outcome, then, is an attempted unification of 
the logical and psychological points of view in religion. The basal 
fact of the human mind is impulse; the specifically human impulses 
nclude the impulse to think as well as to feel and act; the impulse to 
think implies the existence of a universal mind ; consequently religion 
is both impulsive and rational; but man comes to full consciousness 
of this fact of his nature only gradually, and herein lies the history of 
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religion. Dr. Everett does not attempt to trace the psychological 
process whereby the religious impulse comes to full self-consciousness 
in the individual or in the race. In fact, this constitutes one of the 
chief unfulfilled tasks of the psychology of religion. 


GEORGE ALBERT CoE. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


TRADITIONAL CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC.' 


PROFESSOR FISHER’s work, in the form in which it originally 
appeared in 1883, is doubtless familiar to most of the readers of the 
JourNaAL. The respected author has felt himself obligated to put his 
material in a form “more consonant” with what he would “wish to 
say at present.” Asa result the edition before us records consider- 
able changes. Some of the chapters have been thrown into the shape 
of lengthened notes at the end of the volume, new notes have been 
added, and a considerable part of the text has been rewritten in the 
light of increased knowledge and with a view to more recent specula- 
tion and research. In particular it will be found that the relations of 
Christian theism to the theory of evolution, the synoptic problem, and 
the authorship of the fourth gospel are handled more fully, advantage 
being taken as regards the two latter points of the results of recent 
German and English scholarship. There is no change, however, in 
fundamental attitude between the old and the new editions. That 
attitude may be described as distinctly conservative, though not of 
course, bigotedly or offensively so. To a large extent Dr. Fisher’s 
standpoint on critical questions does not differ widely from that of 
Professor Sanday, to whom he dedicates his book “and whose writ- 
ings,” he justly observes, “are an example to contemporary scholars 
of thorough investigation and faultless candor.” As to the general 
question, Dr. Fisher sees in Christianity the final and absolute 
religion, “‘not to be classified with other religions as if it were defec- 
tive in the sense of containing error or as if it stood in need of a 
complement to be expected or required in the present stage of human 
life” (p. 372). This remark is the keynote of the volume. He seeks 
to show that Christianity is the alone true and valid revelation from 
God. 

The qualities which Dr. Fisher brings to his task are worthy of all 
honor. Breadth of view, substantial learning, catholicity of temper, 
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patient and painstaking inquiry, generosity of judgment touching 
alien opinions, and a style singularly lucid and absolutely free from 
pedantry and provincialism—all these characteristics of Dr. Fisher’s 
work generally are here conspicuously displayed. For the intelli- 
gent layman or overworked clergyman anxious to obtain a general 
survey of the problems discussed at present in the apologetic field, 
perhaps no other guide will prove at once so interesting and so stimu- 
lating as the author of this book. The immensity of the field which he 
traverses may be inferred from the titles of the chapters: 

“The Personality of God and Man: the Self-Revelation of God in the 
Human Soul;” “The Arguments for The Being of God: Their Function in 
General and as Severally Considered ;" “The Principal Anti-Theistic Theo- 
ries: Pantheism, Positivism, Materialism, Agnosticism;” ‘The Divine Origin 
of Christianity Evinced in its Adaptedness to the Deepest Necessities of 
Man;”’ “The Divine Mission of Jesus Attested by the Transforming Agency 
of Christianity in Human Society;” “The Evidence of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity from its Ethical and Religious Teaching and from the Compari- 
son of it with the Greek Philosophy;”’ “The Consciousness in Jesus of a 
Supernatural Calling Rendered Credible by His Sinless Character;” “ Mir- 
acles: Their Nature, Credibility, and Place in Christian Evidences;” 
“Proof of the Miracles of Christ Independently of Special Inquiry into the 
Authorship of the Gospels;”’ “‘The Gospels an Authentic Record of the 
Testimony Given by the Apostles;” “The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel;” 
“The Trustworthiness of the Apostles’ Testimony as Presented by The 
Evangelists;” ‘‘The Relation of the Christian Faith to the Bible and to 
Biblical Criticism;” ‘The Gradualness of Revelation;’’ “The Relation of 
Christianity to Other Religions.” 


It may, perhaps, be hypercriticism, but the order in which Dr. 
Fisher arranges his subjects seems not quite logical. For example, 
before we can attain any valid results as to the teaching or charac- 
ter of Christ, we must surely first examine the historicity of the 
documents from which we draw our information. It is obvious, 
also, that a consideration of the influence of Christianity in history 
should succeed and not precede the questions arising out of the 
biblical material. But a more serious criticism of a genera] nature 
remains to be made. The multiplicity and complexity of the prob- 
lems here discussed in one volume render even an approximately 
adequate treatment impossible. There is a lack of unity and co-ordi- 
nation between the various parts of the argument. The reader is 
almost bound to feel that the book is rather a series of disjoined 
papers or essays treating of given points than a compact and artistic- 
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ally constructed and sustained argument. One receives the impression 
that these chapters were originally intended for a magazine or review, 
and they reveal the limitations imposed by such a mode of publication. 
There is a distinct lack of power and impressiveness; there is no sense 
of movement or progress, no inevitable conclusion satisfying and con- 
vincing. As we rise from a study of the work we realize that in it Dr. 
Fisher has done justice neither to himself nor to his theme. And we 
cannot but think that this failure arises, not from want of learning, or 
candor, or sympathy, or literary taste, but from the apologetic method 
he follows in common with other English-speaking writers. 

He undertakes to defend the Christian religion. But surely a 
preliminary to such a defense would be a presentation of what the 
Christian religion really is. Dr. Harnack in his Das Wesen des 
Christenthums justly complains that apologetics is in a hopeless 
muddle in our day, because it does not know what are the matters 
which it is its business to defend. Exactly so. One writer thinks it 
his duty to defend the historicity of the virgin birth ; another passes no 
judgment on the question, but gives his strength to a defense of the 
resurrection ; while a third believes that neither virgin birth nor resur- 
rection is an essential of the faith. In view of the confusion in 
which apologetics welters, a radical change of method is demanded. 
The first question to be faced is: What is the essence of Christianity, 
that without which Christianity would perish? Then the results thus 
gained must be related to contemporary thought, to philosophic and 
scientific inquiry on the one hand, and to sociological study on the 
other. The mischief involved in the traditional method is the absence 
of a genuine apologetic perspective. In this work, for example, Dr. 
Fisher devotes chap. vii to a proof of the sinlessness of Jesus, and 
chap. xi to the defense of the Johannine authorship of the fourth 
gospel. Now, most religious men will agree that Christianity stands or 
falls with the moral perfection of its Founder. Can the same or any- 
thing approaching it be said of the proposition that John the son of 
Zebedee and not John the Presbyter wrote the fourth gospel? And 
this raises the question: What class of readers had Dr. Fisher in his 
mind when he sat down to write this book? Was he thinking of 
doubters whom he was anxious to win for the faith? Hardly; for 
then he would have omitted much that he here discusses as irrelevant 
to the main thesis, viz., that the Christian idea of God is the true one 
and that he has come in the person of Christ. Was he thinking of 
Christian students and their perplexities? In that case he might well 
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have set aside, as not needing discussion, such subjects, for example, 
as positivism or materialism. For most men, whether Christians or 
not, these theories are no longer living issues. On the whole, perhaps, 
we are safe in assuming that the author had in view professed students 
of religion, and that his aim is to assist them in clearing up intellectual 
difficulties and in getting a firmer hold on the Christian verities. We 
fear it must be said that Dr. Fisher does not come home to the needs 
most deeply felt by thinking Christians today. What some of us require 
is not a reply to Strauss or Renan; for, in spite of the latter’s boast that 
he alone of all men understood Jesus, it is generally admitted that both 
were wide of the mark and that the Christian problem presents itself 
in a form today to which they were strangers. The question now is, 
not, Are the gospels historical? but, How far are they historical ? 
Schmiedel, for example, assures us in his article in the Aucyclopedia 
Biblica that there are only five absolutely credible passages about Jesus 
in general. These passages, taken with four others of a negative char- 
acter dealing with Christ’s view of miracles, are, according to this 
distinguished critic, “the foundation pillars for a truly scientific life of 
Jesus.” Yet Dr. Fisher writes as if these words had not been penned. 
He apparently accepts the truth of the gospels as they now stand. 
He does not deal with the questions whether there are secondary 
elements in the gospel narratives, and, granting that such elements 
exist, how we are to distinguish them from those of primary historical 
value. Nor does he discuss such a question, ¢. g., as to how far 
Christ’s ideas of the kingdom may have grown from earthly expecta- 
tions into a purified spiritual messianic hope, and how far his death, 
foreseen by him, caused him to throw his ideals into the future as being 
unrealizable in the present. As equally symptomatic of Dr. Fisher’s 
insecure critical basis may be mentioned his citation in proof of an 
argument on behalf of Christ’s predictive power, the text: “On this 
rock I build my church, and the gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it’ (p. 459); yet Dr. Fisher cannot be ignorant of the fact that 
critics by no means ultra-radical have expressed grave doubts as to 
whether these words ever came from the lips of Christ. 

An argument in proof of Christ’s possession of miraculous powers is 
found in his message to John the Baptist when in prison (p. 183). But 
Dr. Fisher does not meet the present state of opinion, which is doubt- 
ful of the tradition that John the Baptist did really recognize Jesus 
as Messiah early in his career. The whole discussion of the ques- 
tion of miracles, while containing much that is valuable, suffers from 
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the weakness of the mass of apologetic writing on the subject: it does 
not carry conviction. Denial or doubt of the miraculous, we are told, 
“results from an untheistic conception of nature, and the relation of 
nature to God. When it is understood that God, transcendent and 
personal though he be, is likewise immanent in nature, and that nature 
and the interaction of its parts are dependent on his unceasing energy, 
the difficulty vanishes.” (P. 166.) To which it is sufficient to reply 
that for such theistic thinkers as, ¢. g., the late Dr. Martineau, the diffi- 
culty remains. At most such an interpretation of the relations of God 
and nature grounds the possibility of miracles. We can conceive of 
the:immanent Deity putting forth an unusual energy, and thereby 
causing some events not explicable through known causes. But has 
God done this? Dr. Fisher’s argument from the gospel records 
proves only that the contemporaries of Jesus believed that he did aets 
which were miraculous. But we cannot go farther than this on his- 
torical grounds. We can prove that many of Christ’s deeds were 
accepted as miraculous, but the pressing problem is to relate that belief 
to our new knowledge of nature and our conceptions of God’s relations 
to this world. Dr. Fisher gives us no assistance here. The same 
unwillingness to come to close quarters with urgent problems is evinced 
by his discussion of the resurrection. He does not discuss the accounts 
given in the synoptists of this stupendous event, but contents himself 
with saying in a foot note that “the inconsistencies . . . . are such as 
are met with in secular history in connection with epoch-making events, 
the reality of which is not subject to doubt.” He makes much of Paul’s 
experience on the way to Damascus, but, granting that the apostle had 
an objective spiritual vision, the question still presses: How far are 
the synoptic accounts trustworthy? Are they legendary or not? Nor 
is any instruction vouchsafed us as to what we are to understand by 
the angels who announced the fact of the Lord’s resurrection. Were 
they real beings? Ifnot, what werethey? And how far, if at all, does 
their presence in the gospel narratives weaken the historicity of the 
story? Dr. Fisher does not even hint at these questions. There are 
certain facts testified to by admittedly genuine apostolic literature, 
which have a distinct apologetic value, but which Dr. Fisher passes 
by; these should have been emphasized: (a) The universal belief in 
the primitive community, that they possessed the sense of the Divine 
as a sense of new power. (4) This power gave them dominion over 
the world and enabled them to realize an ethical ideal. (c) Joy and 
confidence took the place of despair so common then in the world. 
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They were certain of God and eternal life. (¢) All this, together with 
the forgiveness of sins, was indubitably traced to the influence of Jesus 
Christ at once the historical teacher of ‘Nazareth and the risen Son 
of God. 

Behind the question of miracle lies, of course, that of philosophical 
standpoint. What is Dr. Fisher’s philosophy? Nowhere does he give 
an explicit answer. Yet surely it is the business of one who would com- 
mend Christianity to the cultivated intellect of his time to come to 
terms with ultimate philosophical questions. He criticises Mill and 
Spencer, but the present reviewer can find no mention of T. H. Green, 
nor any attempt at indicating the relations of idealism to religion. Yet 
it is a growing belief among Christian students that some form or other 
of the idealistic philosophy must lie at the roots of Christian theism. 
The treatment of the philosophical problem of theism here presented 
is really related to an earlier stage of thought, and does not meet the 
needs of today. To dispose of Hegel and his philosophy in two pages 
is a mode of procedure that does not appear to promise much help to 
the philosophical student of religion. 

So far our remarks have been mainly critical. It is a pleasure to 
exchange criticism for praise and admiration. Dr. Fisher’s strength 
lies in his insight into the nature of Christianity as essentially the reli- 
gion of redemption, and in his grasp of the way in which that reli- 
gion is adapted to human needs. The chapters entitled “The Divine 
Origin of Christianity Evinced in its Adaptedness to the Deepest Neces- 
sities of Man;” “The Gradualness of Revelation,” and “The Rela- 
tion of Christianity to Other Religions,” are, within the limits set him- 
self by the author, wholly admirable and will repay attentive reading. 
They form an excellent introduction to the most detailed study of the 
themes discussed. As an illustration of Dr. Fisher’s style and mode 
of thought take his remarks on the misery of life and of the remedy 
supplied in the gospel. He here remarks: 


Death stands waiting. More than half the human race expire in infancy. 
Before every individual is the prospect of this inevitable event, which we 
endeavor to avert and to postpone as long as possible, all the while, however, 
aware that this painstaking will at length be fruitless. The feelings sketched 
above are not peculiar to any single generation. They are not the result, as 
they are sometimes said to be, of a gloom engendered by Christian teach- 
ing. He who imagines that life of old was nothing but sunshine has for- 
gotten his Homer and a thousand pathetic laments strewn through the noblest 
literature of antiquity. 
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What is the answer to the fear of death? Jesus Christ, 

A man born of woman, subject like ourselves to temptation, absolutely iden- 
tifying himself with his race in sympathy, not less than with the condemnation 
felt by God for the sin of mankind. He makes a full absolute surrender of 
his own will to the Father’s will, with every new access of trial raises this sur- 
render to a higher pitch, carries human nature victoriously through life and 
through the anguish of an undeserved death—the final test of loyalty to 
God and of devotion to men, willingly endured because it is the cup given 
him of the Fathertodrink, In that death is the life of the world. (Pp. 95, 97.) 

Dr. Fisher frankly acknowledges that there are limitations in our 
Lord’s knowledge as man. “No honor is done to him, and no help 
afforded to the cause of Christianity, in attributing to him scholastic 
information which he did not claim for himself, and which there is no 
evidence that he possessed.” (P. 367.) The theological sanity of the 
author comes out also in his wise remarks as to the gradualness of 
revelation, andthe Bible taken as a whole, the seat of authority— 
though it need not be added he has not said the final word on these 
points. The evolution of doctrines or religious ideas such as those of 
the divine government, sacrifice, and immortality is clearly, though 
briefly, sketched. And the conclusion is arrived at that the seat of 
authority in religion is not in the individual parts of the Bible, but 
in the Bible asa whole. “It is the Bible as a whole, and considered 
as self-interpreting—we might say, self-amending—authority that 
we are either bound to obey, or safe in following.” (P. 370.) 

To sum up: While we gladly acknowledge that this book offers 
much valuable apologetic material, and may be cordially commended to 
the attention of those who seek some entrance into the higher questions 
of our time, we must also express the hope ‘that the distinguished 
author, now that he is freed from the cares of his professorship, will 
give himself to the task of constructing an apology more suited to the 
crying necessities of the hour, and less concerned with arguments and 
modes of thought no longer of vital moment—a task for which he is 
eminently fitted both by his intellectual gifts and his truly Christian 
spirit. 

SAMUEL MacComs. 

QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY, 


Kingston, Ont. 


SEMITIC RELIGION IN ITS OLD HOMES. 


In the course of a tour in Syria in the autumn of 1898, Professor 
Curtiss came upon some “high places” and sacred groves, and learned 
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that at many shrines sacrifices were made with rites resembling those 
of the ancient Canaanites and Israelites as described in the Old Testa- 
ment. He was thus led to institute a search for survivals of early 
Semitic customs and beliefs in modern Syria. These inquiries were 
pursued as opportunity offered during the rest of his stay in the coun- 
try, lasting till August, 1899, and in two subsequent visits undertaken 
for this special purpose in the summers of 1900 and 1goi. His jour- 
neyings reached from Sinai to Hamath and as far east as Palmyra, and 
took him through some parts of the Druze mountains and the Nusairi 
region which are seldom penetrated by travelers. In these tours he had 
the company and assistance of several missionaries long resident in the 
country and intimately acquainted with the people and their language; 
and by their co-operation was enabled to get additional information 
through native Protestant teachers and others. The results of his 
researches are embodied in the volume before us.’ 

The investigation by such students as Mannhardt of the customs 
and superstitions of the peasantry in many parts of Europe long ago 
showed that the ancient paganism lay but a little beneath the surface of 
their Christianity, and cropped out through it in every direction. So 
it is in Syria: neither Christianity nor Mohammedanism has extirpated 
the older Semitic religion; it survives today, partly in them partly 
beside them, substantially as it existed at the beginning of our his- 
torical knowledge, and phenomena which we may observe for ourselves 
illustrate our oldest Hebrew or Arabic sources, while, on the other 
hand, the descriptions of ancient rites interpret the customs of today. 

Many observers have remarked that the shrines scattered over 
Syria and Palestine, frequently on hilltops, with sacred trees or groves 
beside them, are nothing else than the ancient “high places” (4amoth), 
and that the saints, zedis, sheikhs, and we/is to whom they are dedi- 
cated are only new names for the local divinities (4aa/s). Renan, for 
example, in the Mission de Phénicie (1864)* showed how everywhere in 
the Lebanon region chapels stand on the site of ancient temples; the 
saints, especially St. George and Elijah, have taken the place of more 
ancient deities; and he expresses his conviction that the interior 

* Primitive Semitic Religion Today: A Record of Researches, Discoveries, and 
Studies in Syria, Palestine, and the Sinaitic Peninsula. By SAMUEL IvEs CuRTISss, 


Professor of Old Testament Literature and Interpretation, Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. Chicago, New York, Toronto: Revell, 1902. 288 pages. $2, mez. 
2See, ¢. g., pp. 220 f., 687, and the Index, s. v. “ Hauts lieux.” A good con- 


spectus of the results of the expedition in the field of religion was given by Soury, 
Etudes historiques, pp. 128 ff. 
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appearance of most of these chapels, the nature and disposition of the 
offerings, the vows that are made, the form of prayers, differ but little 
from those which might have been seen in the same places before the 
advent of Christianity. At many of them Christians and Moslems 
worship alike. Of Belat, with its sacred grove, he writes: “It is the 
finest specimen of a Canaanite or Asherite ‘high place’ that can be 
cited.” The true character of the shrines (Arab. makam, mazar, kubbah, 
etc.), of which nearly every village in Palestine has its own (the Sur- 
vey enumerates some three hundred) has in the last thirty years been 
frequently commented on —by Clermont-Ganneau in 1875,3 by Conder 
in 1877 and 1878,‘ and others. It had been recognized long before, 
as Clermont-Ganneau reminds us, by Edward Robinson. The whole 
subject of Moslem saint-worship, veneration of holy men, and the like 
has been discussed with unrivaled learning by Goldziher in a series of 
truly classical studies.’ For correct theory, Moslem or Christian, the 
saints are intercessors with God; in practice they are themselves the 
powers from whom help is sought, the “local divinities,” as Professor 
Curtiss justly calls them. 

At these shrines vows are made and fulfilled and sacrifices offered ; 
they have their keepers or ministers, to whom first-fruits and other 
dues are paid; at some of them festivals are held at stated seasons ; 
they have their own sacred legends, sometimes borrowed from the 
common fund of hagiology, sometimes recognizable survivals of 
ancient myth. Professor Curtiss has collected much testimony about 
this, the true religion of the common people of all creeds, especially 
about the occasions and rites of sacrifice. The facts themselves will 
not be unfamiliar to those who are acquainted with the literature ; but 
the accumulation of evidence is very welcome, especially since much 
of it comes from regions and populations about which we were less 
satisfactorily informed, and in the case of some of which the existence 
of these customs had been denied. 

One reason, doubtless, why these sacrifices have not oftener been 
observed is that, unlike those of the Old Testament, no offering is made 


3PE F., Qu. St., 1875, pp. 208-11. 


4 Ibid., 1877, pp. 89-102; Tent-Work, 1878, Vol. 11, pp. 218 ff., quoted by CurRTISss, 
Appendix E. 


5 “ Le culte des saints chez les Musulmans,” Revue de [histoire des religions, Vol. 
II (1880), pp. 257-351; ‘* Le culte des ancétres et le culte des morts chez les Arabes,” 
ibid., Vol. X (1884), pp. 332-59; “ Ueber Todtenverehrung im Heidenthum und im 
Islam,” Muhammedanische Studien, Vol. 1 (1889), pp. 229-63. 
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by fire. Asin the ancient Arab sacrifices, the blood only is presented 
to the deity. A feast frequently accompanies the sacrifice, but no 
religious significance seems to belong to it. In other cases the flesh 
of the victim is left to the poor, which, as in Moslem sacrifices 
generally, is regarded as a meritorious act. The blood is often 
smeared or poured on the entrance of the shrine,° just as we are told 
that the heathen Arabs were accustomed to put blood on the walls of 
the Caaba at Mecca (Baidawi on Coran, 22 : 38); cf also Ezek. 45: 18- 
20. Sacrificial blood is also applied to houses and tents, to persons 
and cattle. Similar as these rites are outwardly, they are in reality 
quite different. In the former the shrine succeeds to the ancient 
sacred stone (massébah, nusb) as the seat or abode of the numen ; the 
application of the blood is a form of conveying the offering to the 
divinity. The smearing of blood on habitations or living beings, on 
the other hand, is a potent means of averting danger, disease, or death, 
as at the Hebrew Passover (Exod. 12: 21-3, “the destroyer’’).? The 
sacrifices at the building of a new house, beginning of public works, 
and the like, which originally had a somewhat different motive, seem 
now to be regarded in the same way. 

The modern Syrian or Arab does not conceive of sacrifice as 
uniting man and God in the bond of table companionship, or as a 
sacramental communion; the only essential thing is the shedding of 


the victim’s blood. The common conception of the significance and 
efficacy of sacrifice is that it is a ransom. Edward Robinson thus 
describes a Bedouin sacrifice which he saw in 1838, in the desert south 
of Palestine: 


Our Arabs bought of their visitors a kid, which they killed as a “ redemp- 
tion” (Arabic fed), in order, as they said, that its death might redeem their 
camels from death ; and also as a sacrifice for the prosperity of our journey. 
With the blood they smeared crosses on the necks of their camels, and on 
other parts of their bodies. Such sacrifices are frequent among them.? 


Professor Curtiss found the term fedu (in some places fidi) in 
common use for sacrifice ; and in answer to his inquiries was constantly 
told that the fedu ransoms or redeems the offerer or him in whose 

With the substitution of samn and henna for blood (p. 185) we may perhaps 
compare the use of red anemones by the Yezidis; BADGER, estorians, Vol. I, p. 119. 


7The modern Samaritans at their Passover put blood on the foreheads of their 
children; PETERMANN, Reisen, Vol. I, p. 237. 


8Fajr ad-dam, “letting the blood burst out.” 
9Biblical Researches, Vol. 1 (1841), p. 269. 
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behalf it is offered, and thus delivers him from danger or evil. Some- 
times the substitution of the victim was explicitly affirmed. He is 
inclined to see in this name and interpretation a “primitive’’ Semitic 
idea,” and to use it as a clue to the original significance of sacrifice. 

Sacrifice in this simple form is undoubtedly very ancient among 
the Semites ;* we find the same use of blood in Babylonia, in Canaan, 
in early Arabia. But the antiquity of a religious custom is one thing, 
and the explanation men of today may give of it is another; especially 
when the custom is perpetuated in a community which professes a 
higher faith. Professor Curtiss has recognized this in regard to the 
theory of the intercession of saints; but he does not seem to have 
inquired whether the conception of sacrifice as a ransom might not 
also come from a higher religion, though as a matter of method this 
possibility must be eliminated before we can have any right to treat it 
as an ancient Semitic— not to say “ primitive”—notion.“ There is, in 
fact, good reason to think that the terms fedu, fidyah, etc., and the idea 
they express are of Moslem origin. The annual sacrifice on the tenth 
of the month Dhu-/-hijjah, when it is incumbent on every man to offer 
for himself and his young son, is celebrated in commemoration of 
Abraham’s sacrifice, in which his son was delivered from death by the 
offering of the ram; God says in the Coran: “We ransomed him 
(fadaynahu) with a great sacrifice” (37:107). The victim in this 
typical sacrifice was thus a fdyah,a “ransom,” and it is very natural 
that all sacrifices by which evils are averted from men should be regarded 
in the same light. Another example is the well-known story of the vow 
of ‘Abd al-Mutallib, Mohammed’s grandfather, to sacrifice one of -his 
sons, and the redemption of Abdallah by the offering of a hundred 
camels. This also is a ransom; the Koreish say: fa’in kana fida’uhu 
bi’amwalina fadaynahu (1 H., 1, 98). A fidyah by sacrifice (musk) is 
recognized in the Coran for certain shortcomings in religious obliga- 
tions (2:192). The use of the name fidyah or fedu for sacrifice once 

10See also his article, ‘ Discoveries of a Vicarious Element in Primitive Semitic. 
Sacrifices,” Expositor, August, 1902, pp. 125-34. 

™ And, of course, not among them alone. 


* Neglect of this precaution has led him in another case to take a quotation from 
the Coran as “a survival of ancient Semitic conception ” (p. 69). 


%31BN HisHAM, Vol. I, pp. 97 ff.; TABARI, Vol. I, pp. 1074 ff. Professor Curtiss 
has this story (p. 209) in a blundering form— Abdallah appears as his own father, and 
the rest is all confusion—as an “interesting example’ communicated to him by a 
learned Protestant pastor. 
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established, the common meanings of the verb fada™“ supply to even a 
rudimentary etymological reflection the substitutionary explanation 
which Professor Curtiss’s questions so often elicited. 

A somewhat similar conception of sacrifice underlies the Hebrew 
terminology : 2épher is a payment by which a man is bought off —a 
blood-wite, for example;** ipper, properly, to redeem one by such 
means. But ancient as this notion unquestionably is, it is far from 
“ primitive.” 

A synonym of fidyah, etc., is kaffarah, which, however, is not 
applied in the Coran to sacrifice, and has had its subsequent history in 
the law-books rather than in popular religion. Notwithstanding 
Lagarde’s arguments (Bildung der Nomina, pp. 230ff.), kaffarah is 
quite clearly an Aramaic word (appara), taken over from the Jews in 
its technical sense. The Arab lexicographers explain it either as that 
which covers, and so conceals, sin or as “that which wipes out sin” 
(e. g., Taj, III, 567 : 31); they were obviously not so sure of the native 
etymology as some modern scholars have been. 

There are many other things in the book on which it would be 
interesting to dwell, but I have already exceeded my space. All 
students of Semitic religions owe a debt of gratitude to the author for 
his painstaking investigation, which not only adds largely to our 
knowledge but shows how fruitful well-directed research in these 
directions may be. 

I cannot take leave of the volume, however, without protesting 
against the treatment of Arabic words. The excuse which the preface 
offers (p. 15) is really none; it amounts only to saying that it would 
have cost some trouble to do better. Certainly no one will quarrel 
with vulgar forms or local peculiarities of pronunciation, but mon- 
strosities such as mufadatin, fidadin—transcribed straight from the 
dictionary (p. 195)—do not fall under that head ; and inconsistencies 
such as dahhiyeh, fidee, and fedou (p. 209) are quite needlessly exas- 
perating. In other cases the transliteration is unintelligible; no one, 
for example, who is not familiar with Moslem terminology will be 
likely to guess what the Arabic word so often written dahhiyeh really 
is; nor will he be helped by learning (p. 175, note) that “there are 
other forms and transliterations,” such as Uzhiyah and Jdu’2-Zuha. 


4 For example, to redeem a prisoner in war by exchanging another for him, and 
the like. 


*SIt may be observed that £6pher is generally rendered in the Arabic versions by 
Sada , fidyah, etc. 
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The author does himself an injustice in thus needlessly creating a 
prejudice against the general accuracy of his work. 


GEORGE F. Moore. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION AND THE THEOLOGICAL 
CURRICULUM.' 


SHOULD the theological faculty of the university be limited to the 
investigation and exposition of the Christian religion? Or should it be 
widened to the faculty of religions in general? These are the questions 
discussed fro and con, but finally answered in favor of the first, in Har- 
nack’s Rekforatsrede delivered in Berlin on August 3, 1901. Taking 
up the affirmative side first, Harnack admits that abstract theory would 
require such an extension. If religion is not something accidental 
and therefore transitory in the history of humanity, if it expresses an 
elementary and fundamental relation without which man would not be 
man, there must be a universal concept for it. But this concept can- 
not be gained on the basis of single phenomena of religion by means 
of simple abstraction ; for, like morals and art, it is at the same time 
something given and becoming, its true concept a self-unveiling ideal. 
It is evident that as complete an induction of phenomena as possible 
is desirable in order to the knowledge of such a concept. Hence the 
need of a survey of religion in all stages of its development. And 
hence a justification of the requirement that religious history be studied 
in its full scope. Limitation to one religion seems to be an inadmissible 
abbreviation. Secondly, in support of the affirmative, Harnack urges 
that religions are to be studied according to one and the same method, 
namely, the historical, and this method admits of no arbitrary limita- 
tion. We know no special method according to which the Christian 
religion is to be studied in distinction from other religions. Once 
there was such a method, a kind of biblical and philosophical alchemy. 
But the result was a progressive departure from real knowledge of the 
object, a substitution of one’s own spirit for the object. The historical 
method alone is conservative; for it assures reverence — not for tradi- 
tion, but for facts—and puts an end to arbitrariness. The third and 
final affirmative consideration adduced by Harnack is that ecclesiastical 
praxis seems to require the enlargement, under discussion, of the 

! Die Aufgabe der theologischen Facultaiten und die allgemeine Religionsgeschichte. 


Von ADOLF HARNACK. Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1901. 22 
pages. M. 0.50. 
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theological faculty. The clamor for Christian missions is more impe- 
rious today than it has been for a thousand years. Christian peoples 
propose to divide the globe among themselves, and have about done 
so. Whether an enduring and worthy civilization is possible without 
the preaching of the gospel may be a question; but certain it is that 
the peoples which now have divided the earth stand and fall with 
Christian civilization, and that the future will endure no other by the 
side of it. Thus problems are set to the church as never before. It 
will be able to solve them only if it preach not civilization, but the 
gospel ; but the indispensable condition seems to be that the church 
comes to know religions of alien peoples in a fundamental way. 
Therefore ought not theological faculties to open their doors and 
include faculties of religion in general ? 

So much for the affirmative, according to Harnack. But, in spite 
of these reflections, he in reality supports the negative. First, the 
study of any single religion cannot be detached from the study of the 
whole history of the people which has produced that religion. But 
language, literature, social, and political states belong to a people. 
Religion is inextricably intertwined with all these. To study all these, 
however, is to doom the student to a remediless dilettantism. Secondly, 
if we limit the theological faculty to the study of one religion, we must 
bear in mind which one this religion is. It is the religion whose 
property is the Bible, whose history embraces three thousand years, 
and which can be studied still today as a “ving religion. On this 
account we may say that whoever does not know this religion knows 
no religion, and whoever knows it together with its history knows all 
religion. Therefore, in view of the scope and fulness of Christianity, 
its study well-nigh supersedes the necessity of the study of other 
religions. But, thirdly, Harnack’s decisive point still remains to be 
mentioned. He wishes that theological faculties remain for the investi- 
gation of the Christian religion alone, because Christianity in its pure 
form is not one religion along with others, but fhe religion. It is she 
religion because Jesus Christ is not ome master by the side of others, 
but ¢he master, and because his gospel corresponds to the inborn 
endowment of humanity unfolding itself in history. To be the guard- 
ian of this supernatural good, to preserve it in its purity, to protect it 
from misunderstandings, to bring its historically knowable features to 
ever clearer recognition — this, says Harnack, is the task of the evan- 
gelical faculties. Intrusted with this high task, they must decline to be 
burdened with the religions of the whole earth. 
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Such is Harnack’s contention. His arguments on the negative do 
not seem to me to break the force of the considerations to which he 
refers when he holds the brief for the affirmative. For one thing, to 
the scientific spirit it would seem always a decisive concession to say 
that abstract theory was on the side of the affirmative. If the theo- 
logical faculty limited itself to the study of dogmatic theology, the 
case could be made out for limiting dogmatics to the Christian religion, 
since by definition it is a normative science of the Christian religious 
faith. But systematic theology, to say nothing of the historical dis- 
ciplines, includes apologetics also. But since apologetics, in idea, 
seeks among other things, to vindicate the claim of Christianity to be 
the superior, if not the ultimate, religion, there must be a comparison of 
the Christian religion with other religions. Such a comparison pre- 
supposes a knowledge of the other religions, and such a knowledge 
can be gained only by studying them. Besides, the historical study 
of the Old and New Testaments and of the Christian church pushes one 
inevitably to an investigation, on the part of the biblical student, of 
those religions which our religion drew upon in the process of making ; 
on the part of the church historian, to the study of neo-Platonism, 
Platonism, and oriental mysticism, apart from which patristic and 
scholastic experiences cannot be understood. In a word, there has 
been an organic evolution of religion, and some knowledge of the 
whole is indispensable to a full appreciation of any of the parts. 
Again, Harnack’s argument that the subject-matter of religion in 
general is too comprehensive for the theological faculty proves too 
much. If it be required that one shall be an expert or specialist in 
the whole field, should all religion be included in the theological 
faculty, one may reply that it is even impossible to be such a specialist 
or expert in the narrower region of the Christian religion itself. In 
that case the argument would require even the removal of the 
Christian religion from the theological faculty. Besides, his argu- 
ment would hold good equally against a philosophical faculty that 
sought to compass the entire philosophical development, or against 
the philological faculty, or certainly against the department of history. 
It ignores the right and the expediency of the division of labor within 
faculties themselves. A member of a faculty should be a specialist in 
some line of its work, on the one hand, and possess a general knowl- 
edge of the whole field, on the other. This is as possible and as 
indispensable in the case of the theological faculty as it is in the case 
of any other. And the charge of dilettantism and duplication is as 
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unwarranted here as in other domains of learning. Furthermore, 
Harnack’s assertion that Christianity is the absolute religion, even 
granting that it is such, is not conclusive as an argument against the 
enlargement under discussion. Its finality cannot be made good by 
an appeal to its superior origin, since such mode of origin is incapable 
of verification. And even if its isolatedness and supernaturalness 
could be made out, this would not prove its absoluteness. Since 
Christianity is a historical religion, that is, a religion in process of 
historical development, its value can be best seen by comparing it 
with other religions subject to like development. It is impossible for 
the theologian to prove his point as regards the supremacy of the 
Christian religion unless he compares it with other like religious phe- 
nomena. Such comparison requires a study on his part of these other 
religions. Finally, Harnack’s reference to the needs of Christian mis- 
sions is not adequately rebutted by his own remarks on that subject. 
Even if the old view were right that alien religions are all false and 
worthless, or worse than worthless, a knowledge of this fact would 
manifestly be of great service to the propagandist of the Christian 
religion; but if, as is of necessity increasingly recognized today, there 
is no land so dark but that there is some light there, the bearer of the 
greater light, if indeed it be greater, cannot even meet the require- 
ments of this greater light itself if he do not honorably recognize and 
wisely use the light he finds as he seeks to give the greater. It were 
difficult to mention amore important task than the teaching of the 
history of religion to our missionaries, unless it be, indeed, the more 
thorough study of our own. 

For the rest, Harnack contends that all the manifold and variegated 
phenomena of religion are historically present in the development of 
the Christian religion. But how is the theologian to know this? By 
hearsay or by investigation of his own? Is not parasitism an evil no 
less than dilettantism? Besides, what preparation for the valuation of 
these different aspects of the Christian religion is so desirable as a 
knowledge of these aspects as they exist in their structural place in 
the religions to which they naturally belong? But these remarks of 
our hesitation to go with Harnack in his contention must not be con- 
strued as a lack of interest in his position or of gratitude for his bril- 
liant discussion of a burning question. 

GEORGE B. Foster. 
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RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS ON EARLY CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE. 


VotumeEs VI and VIII of the great Berlin edition of the Greek 
Fathers* of the first three centuries contain Vol. III of the works of 
Origen’ and the Oracula Sibyllina. Of Origen’s works are printed: 
homilies on the book of Jeremiah; fragments from the catenz on the 
books of Lamentations, Samuel, and Kings; as well as the well-known 
homily on the witch of Endor. It is with great pleasure that we say at 
the very outset that this volume is one of the very best contributions 
thus far published in the Berlin series. The philological acumen, and 
the paleographical and historical knowledge, shown by the editor in 
his work, and the painstaking care, overlooking not even the smallest 
minutiz, impress the reader most favorably. 

By far the greater bulk of the volume (pp. ix—xxxviii, and 1-232) is 
given to the edition of the extant homilies and fragments of homilies. 
The introduction discusses the following five points: (1) History and 
transmission of the homilies. (2) Description of the manuscripts of the 
Greek text, represented by a single codex of the eleventh or twelfth 
century, preserved in the Escurial Library (codex Scorialensis, 0-III- 
19), of which a sixteenth-century, most conscientious, copy exists in the 
Vatican Library (cod. Vatic. gr. 623). The minute and reliable infor- 
mation concerning the Escurial manuscript constitutes one of the chief 
merits of the present edition. Before going to press, Klostermann 
obtained a photograph of the entire text, which assisted him greatly. 
The interrelation of the homilies was some years previous carefully 
examined and presented by the editor in a pamphlet: Die Uederliefe- 
rung der Jeremiahomilien des Origenes.2 (3) The Latin translation by 
Jerome (in Constantinople, about 380 A. D.) of fourteen homilies, two 
of which are not among those found in the Greek manuscript. Klos- 
termann collated two of the most ancient manuscripts containing the 

*Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte, heraus- 
gegeben von der Kirchenvater-Commission der k6nigl. Preuss. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Band 6: Origenes’ Werke, III. Band: Jeremiahomilien; Klagelieder- 
kommentar; Erklairung der Samuel- und K6nigsbiicher. Herausg. von ERICH KLos- 
TERMANN. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901. 1 -+ 352 pages. M. 12.50; bd. M.15.—Band 


8: Die Oracula Sibyllina. Bearbeitet von JoH.GEFFCKEN. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 
lvi + 240 pages. M. 9.50; bd. M. 12. 


2A review of Vols. I and II of Origen’s works is printed in this JOURNAL, Vol. 
IV, pp. 839-44 (October, 1900). 


3“ Texte und Untersuchungen,”, N. F., I, 3 (1897), pp. vi-+ 116. 
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Latin translation,‘ and also the quotations in Rabanus Maurus ; and 
prepared for his own use a revised Latin text. It is a great pity that 
this Latin text is not printed alongside of the Greek. This was 
impossible, as the plan of the Church Father Commission admits only 
ancient translations when the Greek original is lost (p. xviii). But, if 
so, then, at all events, the two homilies found only in Jerome’s trans- 
lation should have been printed. The editor has done all that could 
be expected, and we hope that his revision of the Latin text will soon 
be published in the Vienna Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Lati- 
norum. ‘The manuscript from which Jerome translated must have had 
a much better text than is shown in cod. Scorial. The differences are, 
at times, so great that Klostermann is more than justified in the sug- 
gestion that they go back to two different copies, dictated and written 
at the same time.5 (4) Many extracts or paraphrases are found in the 
catena on the prophets, which quite often assist in restoring a true 
reading. The manuscripts containing the catena are best divided into 
two groups: (a) the better group consisting of cod. Chisianus R VIII, 54, 
(saec. x), and cod. Vaticanus Ottob. gr. 452 (saec. xi), more important 
for the restoration of the original catena than (4) codd. Laur. Plut. V, 9, 
and XI, 4, both of saec. xi. The editor prints only those catena frag- 
ments which do not agree with passages preserved in the Greek text 
of the homilies. It is evident that only lack of space dictated such a 
penurious policy, which compels the student who desires to make 
good use of these catenz to still go back to the edition of Delarue, and 
to consult the number of the Zexte und Untersuchungen referred to 
above, where, on pp. 84-100, the fragments not given by Delarue are 
printed. (5) The history of the editions of the Greek text, beginning 
with the first edition, by Michael Ghislerius, in 1623, from the cod. 
Vatic. 623 and the catene. This was followed, in 1648, by the edi- 
tion of Balthasar Corderius, from the cod. Scorialensis. Huetius (1668) 
combined the text of his two predecessors and consulted Jerome’s 
translation. All of these editions contain a most arbitrary and inaccu- 
rate text, showing even intentional alterations, of which fact the edi- 
tors do not give the slightest hint. Delarue (1740) reprints in the 


4Cod. Colon XXVIII, saec. xii, and cod. Laudun. 299, saec. ix. 


5 P. xxiii: “ Es ergibt sich denn ausser einer Anzahl von so klaffenden Differen- 
zen, dass man die beiden Zweige der Uberlieferung vielleicht lieber von zwei ver. 
schieden genauen, gleichzeitig angefertigten Stenogrammen ableiten méchte als von 
einer geschriebenen Vorlage, eine iiberreiche Menge von Stellen, an denen Hierony- 
mus deutlich sehen lasst, wie eine Korruptel im Scorialensis entstand.” 
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main Huet’s text, and he, in turn, is copied by Lommatzsch (1843) 
and Migne. Klostermann concludes his introductory remarks by 
stating the principles on the basis of which the present edition rests. 

The Greek text is printed as follows: Pp. 1-194, the twenty of 
the original forty-five homilies; pp. 195-8, fragments of homilies 
21 and 39 from the Philokalia, as edited by Robinson ; pp. 199-232, 
seventy-one fragments from the catena on the prophets. The refer- 
ences and quotations printed at the foot of the page are another proof 
of the wide reading and great discrimination of the editor in the selec- 
tion of passages which really illustrate the text. 

Pp. xxxviii—xliii and 233-79 contain the introduction and the Greek 
text of catenze on the book of Lamentations. In the former section 
are discussed the early references to this commentary,® the trans- 
mission of the text and its former editions, the same applying here 
what has been said of the editions of the homilies. The Greek text as 
printed numbers one hundred and eighteen fragments from the catena 
on the prophets, and the fragment from the Octateuch catena. 

On pp. xliv—xlix and 283-304 we find the introduction to and the 
text of the fragments of the Commentary on Samuel and Kings, includ- 
ing the well-known homily on the witch of Endor. The editor is of 
the opinion that all our manuscripts of the latter go back to the text 
found in the Refutation of Eustathius in cod. Monacensis gr. 331 
(saec. x), edited first by Allatius (1629) and recently by Jahn (1886). 
Following the text of this homily we have twenty-two fragments from the 
catena to the books of Samuel and Kings, on the basis of three manu- 
scripts, and the fragment from the Cantica catena on 1 Sam. 2: 3, 6; 
10:2,10. The volume closes with three careful indices giving (a) 
references to the Old Testament, the New Testament, and to ecclesias- 
tical and secular Greek authors ; (4) a list of proper names; and (c) a 
Sachregister; and five pages of additions and corrections, a proof of 
the extreme care and watchfulness of the editor. 

The editor of the Sibylline Oracles has published “ Vorstudien” in 
articles’ and in his treatise, in the Zexte und Untersuchungen,® to be 
mentioned more at length. The two introductory chapters give (1) 


6Only known to Eusebius, Jerome, Maximus, and Olympiodorus. 
7E. g., in the Preussische Jahrbiicher, 1901, pp. 193 ff.; etc. 


8Komposition und Entstehungszeit der Oracula Sibyllina. Von JOHANNES 
GEFFCKEN. (‘“=Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Lit- 
eratur,” N. F., VIII, 1.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. Pp. iv-+ 78. M. 2.50. 
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an estimate of the former editions;° and speak of the purpose and 
aim of the present publication, which, the editor warns us, is not to be 
considered as adschliessend, owing chiefly to the chaotic condition of 
the text.°. The Church Father Commission had originally intrusted 
the editorial work to Ludwig Mendelssohn,” after whose death the 
present editor had access to and made use of the large manuscript mate- 
rial left by that great scholar. (2) The second chapter mentions the 
manuscripts and the transmission of the Oracula Sibyllina. The manu- 
scripts are divided into three groups, the first represented by four, 
the second by six, and the third by four codices, none older than the 
end of the fifteenth century. To be added to these are two codices 
containing excerpts, and the quotations of later authors, especially 
Lactantius. A critical treatment of a few pages selected at random fully 
substantiates the editor’s statement mentioned in footnote 1o. Pp. liv—lv 
contain additions and corrections, and p. lvi a list of the manuscripts. 

The text is printed on 233 pages, almost half of each page being 
given to critical notes and references.* The indices are an index of 
proper names, pp. 234-8, and a Sachregister, pp. 239, 240. 


9 Beginning with Xystus Betuleius of Augsburg, 1545, published in Basel from 
the newly discovered Z«BvAdAaxol xpyopol (now cod. Monacensis 351), Books I-VIII, 
485; whose faulty edition M. Antonius Antimachus, of Ferrara, endeavored to correct 
by a collation, sent to the Basel publisher, of another manuscript, now known as the 
codex Vindobonensis hist. gr. XCVI, 6 (saec. xv)—a collation used largely by 
Sebastian Castalio in his Latin metrical version, published in 1546— and ending 
with that of C. Alexandre (Paris, 1841-56), to whom great praise is given, and of 
A. Rzach (Vienna, 1891), Books I-VIII, XI-XIV, and fragments. On the text of 
Rzach is based the new revised translation into blank verse of Professor Milton S. 
Terry (New York: Eaton & Mains, 1899; pp. 292), containing on pp. 278-85 a 
most copious bibliography. Another recent translation of the anonymous preface, and 
Books III, 1V, and V, by Professor Friedrich Blass, is published in Vol. Il of KauTzscu, 
Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testamentes(1900), pp. 184-217; pre- 
ceded by an introduction and a short bibliography, pp. 177-84. A bibliography is 
also found in E. SCHURER, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi 
(1898), pp. 448-50, at the end of his excellent chapter, “ Die Sibyllinen,” pp. 421-48. 

10 Die Uberlieferung des Textes ist eine geradezu grauenhaft verwahrloste; es 
sind altgriechische Orakel durch verstandnislose Judenhande gegangen und in drgster 
Verstiimmelung auf uns gekommen (vergl. III, 337-49, 433-88) ; jiidische und christ- 
liche Spriiche wurden bald korrupt, von der Nachwelt bis zur Unkenntlichkeit 
ruiniert ” (p. xix). Also SCHURER, Joc. cit., p. 433. 

™ Concerning him see this JOURNAL, Vol. V, 550, July, 1901. 

™ Pp. 1-5 contain the Prologue, of late date (fifth—so Tycho Mommsen, Neu- 
mann, Schiirer — or sixth century —so Alexandre); pp. 6-173 give the text of the first 
eight books, numbering respectively, 400, 347, 829, 192, 531, 28, 162, and 500 lines , 
pp. 174-226, Books XI-XIV, numbering 324, 299, 173, and 361 lines. Pp. 227-33 
contain the text of eight “ fragments.” 
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It need hardly be added that the work of a scholar like Geffcken is 
done with great care and with the exercise of that caution which indi- 
cates the trained philologian and editor. He gives due acknowledg- 
ment to the great von Wilamowitz-Méllendorff, whose special assist- 
ance he has enjoyed throughout the whole work, and to his friends C. 
Schultess and A. Méller,who assisted him in proof-reading. We com- 
mend the edition to all students of the Sibylline Oracles as the latest, and, 
at thesame time,the best. In connection with it the same author’s trea- 
tise on the composition and date of these oracles, in the Zexte und Unter- 
suchungen, should be consulted, for the criticism of the manuscripts 
and that of the history of the material in hand are closely interwoven ; 
one supplements the other, neither being complete in itself. This 
treatise is not a history of sibyllisticism in general,” but only of the 
Sibylline Oracles. The author begins with Book III (pp. 1-17), con- 
cerning which he not long ago published a long article.“ This book is 
the most interesting and important of the whole collection, containing, 
at present, 839 of the original 1,034 lines. Here we find the oldest 
portions of the oracles dating (az) from the Antiochian period, or the 
middle of the second pre-Christian century, written chiefly in a spirit 
of propaganda. This earlycollection is preserved in lines 162-78, 1go, 
194, 195, 201-336, 520-72, 608-15, 732-40, 762-6. (4) Still earlier 
are the sayings of the Babylonian sibyl, lines 97-154, and of the Per- 
sian, lines 381-7, dating from about 200 B. C., and followed by the Ery- 
threan sibyl, lines 179-89, 337-80, 388-488, 492-519, 573-607, 616-37, 
643-724, 741-61, 767-93. A fourth period, of Jewish character, is 
represented in lines 46-62, dating from the time of the second trium- 
virate, the author being very probably an Egyptian, who also con- 
tributed lines 156-61. Following, in turn, all these, we discover a 
Christian hand, to which are due lines 776, 371, 372, 63-92, where 
Beliar is none other than Simon Magus; and 93-6 (95 referring 
to Christ’s second advent). Of lines 1-45 it can be shown that 1-7 are 
of late origin, and 8-45 of Christian, dealing largely with Christian 
apologetics. 

In the same thorough manner Geffcken takes up Book IV (pp. 18- 
21) of Jewish authorship, Greek oracles being also made use of (lines 

13 Somewhat on the style recently attempted by KampeErRs, Alexander der Grosse 
und die Idee des Weltimperiums in Prophetie und Sage. 

%4“ Die babylonische Sibylle,” Machrichten der k. Gesellschaft der Wissenchaften 
zu Gottingen, 1900, pp. 88 ff. 

5 With Jiilicher against Bousset. 
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49-114); V (pp. 22-30), on the whole of uniform character, being a 
bitter invective of a Jewish sibyllist full of hatred against Rome; VI 
(pp- 31, 32), a heretical hymn of Jewish-Christian origin of the sec- 
ond century; VII (pp. 34-7), a Jewish-Christian gnostic song also of 
the middle of the second century ; VIII (pp. 38-46), known in its pres- 
ent form to Lactantius, as well as to Theophilus (after 180 A.D.). The 
author of lines 50-72, 139-50, 169-216 (?), 337-58, lived before 180 
A. D., the year of the death of Marcus Aurelius. It is a Christian 
semi-historical, eschatological poem. Of like origin is asecond author 
to whom lines 1-49, 73-130 belong. Both wrote against Rome and 
pagan life. But their opponents are fully alive to the situation; they 
accuse such Christian writers of plagiarism and interpolation of early 
genuine sibylline oracles. This accusation had to be answered, once for 
all, by the great proof of sibylline genuineness, the acrostic on escha- 
tology, which we find in lines 217-50, the first conscious Christian 
forgery. Not much later, yet not by the same author, are lines 251- 
323; and again, later, lines 324-36 and 480-500, both of a parenetic 
character, but each also of different authorship. To this same period 
of Christian activity belong the doxology, lines 429-38, and the logos, 
lines 439-79. Of Jewish-Greek origin are lines (359, 360) 361-428, 
marred, however, by many late interpolations. Of pagan origin, 
again, are lines 131-8, 151-9, and 160-68. Book VIII, on the whole, 
presents the passionate fight for recognition of Christianity during the 
period of the early Apologists, at the time when a Lucian and a Celsus 
wrote their satires and invectives; at the time when Marcus Aurelius 
took notice of Christian teachings. Hence, the expression of fierce 
hatred of Rome and Romans; hence, the now anxious, now confident 
expectation of the approaching Antichrist, who would make an end of 
the wicked city. Books I and II (pp. 47-53) are, in fact, one book. I, 
6-44, 154-76, 187-99, 214-37, are of Jewish-Hellenistic origin, the 
author living in the third century of our era, and a Phrygian by birth. 
There are many interpolations, lines 45-153, 179-86, 200-13, 238-51, 
255-83, by the Christian hand, who wrote also lines 324-400, not 
much later than the former, yet somewhat later than the composition 
of Book VIII, from which many of the interpolations are taken bodily. 
Pp. 54-68 discuss the problem of Books XI-XIV, which, textually, are 
in even worse condition than Books I-VIII. The more important of 
these four books are XII and XIII. Books XII, XI, and XIV were 
written by Jews after the second Christian century, partly as a polemic 
against current Christian sibylline literature. Book XIII is the work of 
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an oriental Christian, a partisan of Septimius Odenathus, the Palmy- 
rene. It is the only book that treats of a limited period, 241-65 
A. D., was written by one author, and finished before the death of 
Odenathus. The “ Fragments” are mostly fictitious in character and 
of Christian origin. They never belonged to a corpus of sibylline 
oracles. The prologue is a worthless fabrication of a Byzantine author, 
living between A. D. 500 and 600. 
W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


MODERN EXPERIMENTATION AND THE HOLY SHROUD. 


Tuis work of Vignon on the Holy Shroud’ professes to be a scien- 
tific proof that the large piece of linen cloth upon which is the imprint 
of a human form and which is preserved as a sacred relic at Turin is 
in reality what it is claimed to be, namely, the shroud in which the 
body of Christ was wrapped after it was taken down from the cross. 
In order that the point of view of this review be understood, let it be 
stated at the outset that the reviewer has expressed his opinion of it as 
a scientific study only. Hence whatever may be said of its merits as a 
study in archeology or art, the following applies to its merits as a piece 
of scientific work. 

The book opens with a brief history of the relic as far as it is 
known. Then follow photographs, both positive and negative, of the 
imprint upon the cloth. The wonderful details shown in the markings 
on the shroud are dwelt upon at length, and it is argued that they are 
too exact and realistic to have been the work of a forger. The mark- 
ings on the back which indicate the result of the scourging to which 
Christ was subjected before crucifixion are especially mentioned as 
showing the wonderful detail in the imprint on the relic. These mark- 
ings do not show clearly on the reproduction which appears in the 
book. It is further shown that the imprint upon the shroud is a nega- 
tive one, the high lights being dark. 

The so-called scientific part of the book deals with the production 
of these imprints and attempts to show that they were the natural 
result of the conditions which obtained at the burial of Christ after the 
crucifixion. It is shown that stains similar in color to those on the 
shroud can be produced by the action of ammonia on a mixture of 
olive oil and aloes. The experiment which is claimed to prove the 
authenticity of the shroud is then introduced as follows : 


* The Shroud of Christ. By PAUL VIGNON. Translated from the French. New 
York: Dutton & Co., 1902. 170 pages. $4, met. 
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We took the plaster cast of a hand and covered it with a glove of suede 
kid. We then poured some of the ammoniacal solution along the wrist so 
that it penetrated the plaster without completely saturating the glove. The 
vapors were given off very regularly through the pores of the kid without 
staining the linen by too much water or letting the oil penetrate the damp 
glove. 

Working in this way we got an excellent impression of the back of 
the hand The print is sufficiently definite to show the likeness 
of a finger, but too diffuse to mark the actual outlines, and this may be 
said of all the fingers. .... The print which we have obtained of this 
hand justifies us in asserting that under special conditions ammoniacal vapors 
may produce as distinct impressions of an object as those shown on the Holy 
Shroud. The experiment is so delicate that on a second trial the same glove 
did not produce so good a print as the first We shall continue these 
experiments if desirable, though they only present a limited interest. It has 
been proved by the gloved hand that an object in relief will give a negative 
image when it exhales ammoniacal vapors on a cloth prepared with a mixture 
of aloes. Henceforth our problem is to discover under what circumstances a 
human body may become itself a source of such vapors. 


In the discussion of this problem it is shown that a human body 
might produce ammoniacal vapors under circumstances similar to 
those which attended the death of Christ. Nevertheless no experi- 
ments were attempted to prove that the result actually would follow. 
To the scientific mind, therefore, the case is still unproven. Mr. Vignon 
asks us to believe that because he obtained an imprint of a hand by the 
action of ammonia vapor on a cloth smeared with a mixture of oil and 
aloes (which print was apparently too diffuse to allow of reproduction, 
as it does not appear in the book), and that because a human body 
might, under the circumstances attending the death of Christ, produce 
the necessary ammonia vapor, therefore the imprint on the Holy 
Shroud of Turin was produced in this way and the cloth really is the 
shroud of Christ, because of the wonderfully accurate reproduction of 
the marks of the scourging, the various wounds, etc. 

Hence we cannot but conclude that the work is not a scientific 
study at all. The scientific mind does not recognize as scientific a 
discussion which, after describing a few amateur experiments, points 
out how the result might have been attained, and then asserts that the 
result actually was attained in that way. Hence until Mr. Vignon has 
actually obtained from a human body imprints which are similar to 
those on the Holy Shroud of Turin, and has further proved that such 
impressions are permanent so that they will endure for two thousand 
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years, the scientist can do nothing else but suspend judgment and wait 
for the final proof. 
C. R. Mann. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


JEWISH POLITICS IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. 


THE new edition of the second and third volumes of Schiirer’s 
Geschichte des jitdischen Volkes,* noticed in this Journat (Vol. III, 
pp-595 ff.),has now, after a lapse of three years, been followed by a new 
edition also of the first volume, which, like the others, has grown in size 
from 653 to 788 pages. Of the numerous additions those especially 
will interest American readers which deal with questions that have also 
been subjects of discussion there. I confine myself therefore to a con- 
sideration of the latter, at the same time adding a few remarks which 
may serve to supplement those of Schiirer. 

Already in the preceding edition Schiirer had held that the ozeipa 
XeBacry, Acts 27:1, was a cohors Augusta, but composed probably of 
people of Sebaste. Mommsen (Stteungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 
1895, pp. 501 f.) misunderstood this to mean that omeipa SeBaory was 
the equivalent of omeipa XeBacryvov, expressing at the same time as 
his opinion that the cohort to which the centurion Julius belonged was 
the so-called frumentarii, and this view has been accepted by Ramsay, 
(St. Paul, pp. 315, 348) and Rackham (Zhe Acts of the Apostles, pp. 
478 f.). Schiirer has not taken notice of Mommsen’s view at all (nor, 
likewise, of the older one of Wieseler, Chronologie des apostolischen Zeit- 
alters, p. 351, renewed by Belser, Beitrdge zur Erklirung der Apos- 
telgeschichte, p. 154). As a matter of fact, Mommsen’s /rumentarii 
were probably not regularly organized till later, and, therefore, the 
orparoredapxns, to whom Paul, according to a spurious reading of Acts 
28: 16, is said to have been delivered, cannot have been the princeps 
peregrinorum. For this reason Schiirer was quite justified in simply 
upholding his original position against Mommsen also, without any 
further mention (pp. 461 f.) of these differing interpretations of Acts 
27:1. 

Likewise he justly declines (p. 577, note 38) to accept the so-called 
new chronology of the life of Paul, which, among others, was also 
advanced in this JouRNAL by McGiffert (1897, pp. 145 ff., and Apostolic 

* Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi. Von EMIL SCHURER. 


Erster Band: Einleitung und politische Geschichte. Dritte und vierte Auflage. Leip- 
zig: Hinrichs, 1901. vii-++- 788 pages. M. 18. 
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Age, pp. 356 ff.). For, when Josephus declares (Ant., XX, 8, 9) that 
Felix would undoubtedly have been punished for the wrongs per- 
petrated upon the Jews, had not Nero yielded to the pleadings of 
his brother Pallas, whom he held in high esteem at this time, we can- 
not accept that statement as historical, because Pallas fell into disgrace, 
at the latest, in the beginning, and not at the end, of the year 55. 
Accordingly, since Nero did not come to the throne until October, 54, 
Felix would have had to journey to Rome in winter time, to say nothing 
of the fact that Josephus places most of the events of his term of 
office in the reign of Nero. Therefore, his statement that Pallas 
was at the height of his power at the time when Felix was recalled, 
is unhistorical, and is to be explained either as simply an invention 
of the historian (so Bacon, Zxfositor, 1898, Vol. VII, pp. 129 ff., and 
Zahn, Lindeitung, Vol. II*, p. 640), or else, as a confusion of Pallas’s 
later standing at the court with the earlier (so Erbes, Zexte und 
Ontersuchungen, N. F., Vol. IX, 1, p. 17, and Schiirer). However, 
there still remains the testimony of the Chronicle of Eusebius, which, 
though in the main dependent upon Josephus for these events, may 
yet have used (contrary to Schiirer) another source, viz., Justus 
of Tiberias, for its date of the recall of Felix. Nevertheless, Felix 
can hardly have been recalled as early as 55 or 56 and, consequently, 
Paul been imprisoned in 53 or 54, for according to Acts 21: 38 he was 
at that time taken for an Egyptian rebel, who, according to Josephus 
did not come upon the scene till the reign of Nero (Bel/. Jud., Il, 13, 
5,and Ant, XX, 8, 6). Schiirer cites this “ decisive evidence,” but 
nevertheless would place the recall of Felix in the year 60 rather than 
in 61. For at the Feast of Tabernacles 62, we find already his second 
successor, Albinus, in Palestine, and one year, to be sure, would seem 
too short a time to allow for the events mentioned as having occurred 
in the time of Festus (Jos., An¢., XX, 8,9, ff.). Still this cannot be 
regarded as conclusive, for if Paui died in the year 64, at the expira- 
tion of the dria (Acts 28:30), it would follow that he started for 
Rome in 61 and that Festus entered upon his office in the same year. 

In still another instance dealing with this subject I can only par- 
tially agree with Schiirer. On p. 711, note 19, he maintains against 
Ramsay that rijs "Irovpaias xal Tpaxwviridos xwpas (Luke 3:1) can as little 
signify a single province as tiv @pvyiav xai Tadaricnv xwdpav (Acts 16: 6). 
But this of course is not sufficient to disprove the so-called south- 
Galatian theory, which is wholly independent even of the explanation 
of that one phrase. 
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Nevertheless, just this one instance will prove anew how com- 
pletely Schiirer has mastered all the literature on the subject. Nothing 
seems to be able to escape his eagle eye in this respect, and his 
conclusions generally are so well founded that in most cases one can 
intrust himself unhesitatingly to his guidance. Only one wish still 
remains even after the completion of this volume, viz., that Schiirer 
could have seen his way clear also to take up in the same manner other 
questions which, though originally they did not stand in his program, 
yet belong to it. Will he, who certainly is best capable of doing it, 
gratify this desire in the future, or must we wait for another? 


CaRL CLEMEN. 
HALLE A. S., GERMANY. 


THEOLOGY AND SOCIETY. 


PROFESSOR KING’s* volume comprises a series of twelve lectures 
given at the Harvard Summer School of Theology in 1901 and again 
at the University of Chicago in 1902. The book presents an amplifi- 
cation of one of the points which were made prominent in the author’s 
earlier work, Reconstruction in Theology (1901). In this earlier and 
more comprehensive treatise Professor (now President) King had 
urged the necessity of reconstruction in theology upon several distinct 
grounds, such as the influence of the method and spirit of science in 
the modern world, the changed view of the world and of life introduced 
by the doctrine of evolution, the revolution in the view taken of Sacred 
Scripture which has been wrought by criticism, the increased emphasis 
upon the supreme significance of Christ’s person, and the deepening 
of the “social consciousness.’”’ Now, it is this last fact, considered as 
a force adapted to modify theological conceptions and statements, 
which forms the distinct subject of the volume under review. It will 
thus be seen that the present work is an appendix, or supplement, to 
the book on Reconstruction, and can best be appreciated in the light 
of the earlier discussion. 

The author’s first task is to define “the social consciousness.” In 
general, it means “‘the growing sense of the real brotherhood of men.” 
This sense of human brotherhood is then more particularly analyzed 
into five elements: (1) The sense of the likemindedness of men, that 
is, a fundamental, rational, and moral likeness in their constitution 

* Theology and the Social Consciousness: A Study of the Relations of the Social 


Consciousness to Theology. By HENRY CHURCHILL KING. New York: Macmillan, 
1902. 252 pages. $1.25, met. 
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and needs, with common capacities and experiences underlying all the 
varying degrees of their mental powers and acquired culture. (2) The 
sense of the mutual influence of men, that is, the conviction that men 
are “members one of another.” To this sense of mutual influence 
science has contributed by the emphasis which it has placed upon the 
unity and coherence of the world, and philosophy has reinforced it by 
its insistence upon the organic unity of society. This “idea of human- 
ity” has taken on three principal forms: (@) the conviction that every 
life inevitably affects every other; (4) that no man can realize his best 
self in isolation; and (c) that we only truly save our lives by losing 
them, that is to say, the very meaning of life is the fulfilment of our 
social relations—it is living with, for, and in the life of others. (3) 
The third element in the social consciousness is the sense of the value 
and sacredness of the person. This is seen in the increasing convic- 
tion that every person as such is an end in himself, in the emphasis 
placed upon equality of human rights and upon the rights of children. 
(4) The sense of obligation, that is, a growing sense of responsibility 
to others as having similar rights and similar value with ourselves. 
(5) The sense of love— the crown and completion of all the others— 
the giving of self in sympathy, helpfulness, and devotion to others. 

Having thus defined the social consciousness, Dr. King shows how 
inadequate to the facts is the common representation of society as an 
organism. Being derived from the sub-personal world, this analogy is 
inadequate to emphasize the personal and moral factors which consti- 
tute the chief meaning of all social relations. Very justly does the 
author insist, as against this biological view of human existence, that 
it is only in man’s personal life that we can learn the meaning of the 
subject-matter of sociological study. The higher life of man has its 
own distinctive peculiarities and it cannot be interpreted by the analo- 
gies of lower orders of existence. A society is not an organism, but a 
group of persons. 

After showing what is involved in the very idea of a moral world, 
that is, a world of personal relations, namely, universal law, moral free- 
dom, etc., the discussion advances to the question: What is the 
ultimate explanation and ground of the social consciousness? How 
is it possible that we should touch and influence one another? Not 
in consequence of physical race-connection, or heredity, or mystical 
solidarity. This possibility, our author holds, is grounded in our 
common dependence upon God. “We are not independent of one 
another, because we are all alike dependent for our very being upon 
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God. And we are thus members one of another, ultimately, only 
through him.” (P. 42.) But this ground of union is not enough. The 
social consciousness finds its final support, not in a common life or 
will alone, but in the ethical purpose of a holy and loving Person. 
We must know that we are the children of a common Father, and that 
our moral efforts and struggles are supported and encouraged by the 
Holy Will which rules the world. If the social consciousness is not to 
be an illusion, it must be grounded in the “moral make” of the world. 

The discussion thus far reviewed (fifty-two pages) clears the way for 
the two chief topics: the bearing of the social consciousness (1) upon 
religion, and (2) upon theology. 

In discussing the first of these subjects, Dr. King proceeds to show 
how the social consciousness promotes a true, as opposed to a false, 
mysticism, and so contributes to the thorough ethicization of religion. 
This aim requires him first to define the false and the true mysticism. 
By false mysticism is meant a state of swoon or half-ecstasy as the 
essential condition of the knowledge of God. Such a mysticism both 
shirks the responsibilities of the individual reason and forsakes the path 
of experience and of history. It is too subjective, emotional, and 
unethical ; it is abstract, unrational, unhistorical, and without any clear 
object. To such a mysticism the interests of the social consciousness 
are unalterably opposed. For this consciousness means nothing if it 
is not the clear sense of personal relations—the relation of the indi- 
vidual to his fellow-men, on the one hand, and to God, on the other. 

What, then, is “the truly mystical,” and how does the social con- 
sciousness deepen it? A true mysticism is a strong, clear sense of 
personality and of the meaning of personal relations. In this view it 
is seen that communion with God “ follows the laws of a deepening 
friendship.” Thus religion is correlated with the whole of life, and 
“every human relation, heartily and truly fulfilled, becomes a new out- 
look on God, a revelation of new possibilities in the religious life.” 
Religion is the constant enlargement and enrichment of life in the 
knowledge, fellowship, and likeness of God, and in the fulfilment of 
the life of love in the kingdom of God. Such a clearly personal view 
of religion escapes the perils of emotionalism, subjectivism, irration- 
ality, vagueness, pantheistic absorption, and excessive symbolism (the 
pitfalls of false mysticism), emphasizes the necessity of a rational and 
ethical interpretation of the world and of life, and seeks a knowledge 
of God and of man which carries with it the complete operation of the 
entire nature. 
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The next step is this: ‘‘ We are bound to show how communion with 
God, the supreme desire to find God, necessarily carries with it active 
love for men. We must show how we truly commune with God in 
such active service” (p. 87). The absolute union of the religious and 
the ethical is now illustrated in a number of particulars. They meet 
and blend perfectly in Christ, and cannot be divorced for any real 
admirer of Christ. Again, the very idea of God’s gifts, if intelligently 
conceived, means the use of those gifts. Moreover, the idea of union 
with God is that of accord with his ethical will, that is, of likeness to 
him in character and life. The very condition of a true knowledge of 
God is thoroughly ethical: “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” This line of thought followed through and illustrated 
from the genius of Christianity issues in the conclusion that “the 
deepening communion with God is only through a constantly deepen- 
ing moral life” (p. 101). 

The remainder of the volume (pp. 105-246) is devoted to exhibit- 
ing the influence of the social consciousness upon theological doctrine. 
Returning to the analysis of the social consciousness, it is shown how, 
in each of its principal elements, it has affected theological doctrines. 
In the first place, the sense of the like-mindedness of men has trans- 
formed the old theory of an arbitrary election. It will not tolerate 
the idea of God’s partiality in salvation any more than that of “ privi- 
leged” and “ governing” classes. It helps to show us the real dignity 
of common life and to exalt our appreciation of commonplace virtues. 
Dr. King here points out that the sense of humanity is not likely to 
take kindly to that effort to apply the biological law of natural selec- 
tion to human life which is known as the doctrine of “conditional 
immortality.” Finally, the social consciousness leads to fuller sym- 
pathy with men and larger hope for them, to the belief that God will 
judge men according to the light which they have enjoyed and to the 
conception of the future life as a sphere of moral development. 

It is next shown how the mutual influence of men emphasizes the 
real unity of the race, deepens the sense of sin, and throws light upon 
the nature and method of salvation. The author here does well to 
insist that “this mutual influence of men holds for good as well as for 
evil; that few greater lies have ever been told than the insinuation that 
only evil is contagious, the good not” (p. 144). Space is wanting in 
which to follow the author in his application of his principle to redemp- 
tion. A single extract will illustrate his point of view: 


The expiation of the sin, the propitiation of the wrath of God, the satisfac- 
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tion of God—so far as these terms can have meaning, and so far as they 
express Christ’s work —consist (1) in winning men to repentance, to sharing 
God’s hatred of their sin; (2) in helping men to real power against sin; and 
(3) in the assurance of perfecting righteousness which is contained in the rela- 
tion to God honestly accepted by men (p. 159). 

The last and most elaborate chapter of the book deals with the 
influence of the deepening sense of the value and sacredness of the 
person upon theology. The significance of man’s free, ethical, per- 
sonal life, the meaning of Christ’s person as the supreme interpreta- 
tion of God, and the contents of the personality of God for religious 
thought, are the keynotes. The author finds the divine meaning and 
value of Christ, not in the vague, colorless categories of substance and 
nature, but in that perfect character which we can “transfer feature by 
feature to God with complete satisfaction.” Dr. King would solve the 
problem regarding the eternally active love of God by the supposition 
of “eternal creation,” that is, an “eternal creative activity of God,” 
rather than by the theory of a trinity of eternal social relations which 
he regards as “plain Tritheism.” The author frankly avows his 
acceptance of the “larger hope” for mankind, while granting that 
“the abstract possibility of endless resistance to God by men cannot 
be denied.” 

We have thus aimed to give the reader a sketch of the contents of 


Professor King’s book and to bring into special relief its characteristic 
thoughts. It is the work of a man who believes that the gospel of 
Christ is the key to the greatest problems of our times if we will but 
study and understand its adaptation. It is the work of a diligent stu- 
dent of philosophy and of social questions— the product of a spirit 
as independent as it is devout. It is a “tract for the times.” In a 
word, it is a vital book; it has the tone of reality throughout. 


GEORGE B. STEVENS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 


New Haven, Conn. 


THE PSALMS: FORM AND CONTENT. 


In the preface to his volume‘ on the poetical forms in the Psalms 
Dr. Grimme says very aptly that “over night a group of exegetes has 
arisen, whose motto is ‘ biblical meter.’” Outside of this word, how- 

*Psalmenprobleme. Untersuchungen iiber Metrik, Strophik und Paseq des Psal- 


menbuches. Von HUBERT GRIMME. Freiburg (Schweiz): Universitatsbuchhand- 
lung (B. Veith), 1902. viii-+204 pages. M. 7.20. 
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ever, there is very little agreement, as almost every investigator has 
developed a special theory of his own. He further remarks that until 
our knowledge embraces the whole circle of the metrical forms of the 
Semitic tongues, and we have been able from these to reconstruct the 
original Semitic verse, so long shall we be in the epoch of attempts 
which are not adapted to convince the skeptic; and from this charac- 
terization he does not exclude his own attempt contained in the volume 
under review. 

The first section deals with the meter of the psalms and is divided 
into two subsections: one a survey of the rules of Hebrew meter, 
which is mercifully short; the second dealing with emendations 
founded on metrical form. There is here the same reckless hand- 
ling of the text which has characterized so much recent biblical 
criticism. If the text does not suit the conception of the critic as to 
what it should be, either in sense or sound, he seems to feel himself 
at liberty to emend it by mere guesswork. As between the metrical 
guesswork and the sense guesswork, we have a slight preference for the 
former; but either one of them is entirely subjective, as is shown by a 
comparison of the text emendations made by half a dozen different 
writers. This volume would have been much strengthened if the 
writer had first given us sufficient specimens of uncorrected poetry to 
prove his laws, before undertaking to apply the laws to correct the 
poetry. This is the largest section of the work, 112 pages, or one- 
half of the entire book. Without making an exact count, 1 should 
say that almost all the psalms of the Psalter are represented in these 
emendations. This fact by itself is sufficient, in the eyes of the 
cautious scholar, to condemn the work as a whole. The impression 
made upon the mind is that Dr. Grimme has developed a theory of 
meter and undertaken to fit the facts to his theory. It is true that by 
means of the meter corrections may be made in the psalms. In fact 
in the Psalter the metrical form is a valuable help in text criticism 
which we do not possess, except in a very small degree, in any other 
book; but it is a help which must be used with the greatest caution, 
with careful study of the versions, and with the presumption always 
in favor of the text as it stands, and not against it. The burden of 
proof must lie on the corrector. This, it seems to me, is the rule of 
caution and of good scholarship. Space will not permit me to discuss 
special cases of text correction made by Dr. Grimme. 

The next section deals with psalms composed in two or more dif- 
ferent meters. On the evidence of the meter Dr. Grimme finds that 
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thirty-nine psalms are composite. Of these, sixteen occur in the first 
book, nine in the second and third, three in the fourth, and eleven in 
the fifth. In many cases of composite psalms, especially in the first 
book, however, the composition consists merely in the addition of one 
or two verses at the close in a meter different from that in which the 
rest of the psalm is composed. This peculiarity is not found in the 
same form in any other book, which suggests that the first book 
existed as a collection by itself earlier than Books II to V. Dr. 
Grimme further concludes that the earliest form of meter was the 
four-beat ; next to this and partly contemporaneous with it was the 
five-beat, and latest in time comes the three-beat. Examining the 
various books according to their meter, he finds that in the first book 
the four- and three-beat psalms are almost equal in number. Exam- 
ining the other books he finds that the number of three beats in pro- 
portion to two beats increases as one goes on, but that in the fifth 
book there is a very large number of five-beat psalms, almost all the 
psalms of Degrees being of this character. From this and other 
metrical features of the psalms, he concludes that the first book 
was the earliest collection, after which followed the second, third, and 
fourth in order. The fifth book contains a gleaning of many old 
psalms, and in the matter of age stands closest to the first book. On 
the whole, this section is the most interesting and the most sane in 
this little volume. 

Lack of space will not permit me to examine more closely Dr. 
Grimme’s theories, nor to note more than the names of his two last 
sections on “ Psalm Strophe”’ and the “Paseg-Lagarmeh in the Psalms” 
respectively. In general I do not feel that the method of rash and 
theoretical speculation which seems to me to characterize this book is 
best calculated to advance the study of Hebrew meter; and, in fact, 
I must say that the general impression made upon me by a comparison 
of the different theories of Hebrew meter so far presented to the world 
is exceedingly disappointing. 

The first three parts of Engert’s little volume’ constitute almost an 
introduction to the exegesis of the Psalter. We say “almost,” because, 
as the author has in view especially the discussion of the meaning of 
“the praying righteous man,” the 7 of the psalms, his field is some- 
what limited. However, his conception of his subject has allowed him 
to include in the discussion the greater part of the psalm material. 

2 Der betende Gerechte der Psalmen. Historisch-kritische Untersuchung als Bei- 


trag zu einer Einleitung in den Psalter, Von THADDAEUS ENGERT. Wiirtzburg: 
Gobel & Scherer, 1902. 134 pages. M. 2. 
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In the fourth part he passes from the historical-critical review of the 
views of others to a presentation of his own views with regard to this 
“ praying righteous one.” While attributing the Psalter to the post- 
exilic period, he holds that psalms of the pre-exilic time were incorpo- 
rated at least in the first book of psalms. There are, however, no 
means at hand to determine to what extent these psalms were revised 
and reshaped. The object of the collection, as it was made in post- 
exilic times, was to glorify the newly established service of God by 
fitting psalms, and to make those psalms an expression of Jewish piety 
at the time of this redaction, that is, in and after the exile. The psal- 
ter is “the echo of the faithful heart to the words of the prophets, to 
the great deeds of the Lord toward his people.” It is “the echo of 
the promises and declarations of the Lord, expressing themselves in 
fervent prayers and joyful hymns of thanksgiving.” 

Having thus established the date, the meaning, and the purpose of 
the psalms in general, he next discusses the religious ideas of the psal- 
ter. The one idea which rules and inspires all prophecy, that is, the 
Messianic hope, must find its most vivid expression in the Psalter; and, 
in fact, he finds that this hope gives to the psalms their characteristic 
impression. Israel is itself the Messiah; as such it has a rightful claim 
to divine help against the hostile power of the world. This mighty 
struggle against the world-kingdom is represented in the psalms as a 
battle for the right, which must be decided by the righteous judge in 
favor of the righteous one. This righteous one is the singer of our 
psalms, who suffers for the sake of his God. It is not an individual 
Israelite as such who is the singer of our psalms, but Israel itself, as 
the people of the Lord, prays and sings these hymns; not, however, 
the people in its merely national sense, for only too often the psalmist 
must supplicate the help of the Lord against his own brethren and his 
fellow-Israelites. The servants of the Lord are the O™39 and O39, 
and the use of these terms is a proof of the origin of the psalm collec- 
tions in the post-exilic times, when the condition of the returned exiles 
was a wretched one, the rich and prosperous Jews having remained in 
Babylon. 

We do not understand that Dr. Engert means to say that all such 
psalms were composed with any such sense as this, but that in the 
editing and adaptation of the psalter for its use as the hymn-book of 
the second temple, this has come to be the meaning throughout of the 
apparently individual 7 It is the ideal Israel; Israel thought of as 
the Messiah, which speaks out of this /. 
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We commend the book as a useful and valuable little contribution 
to the discussion of the significance of the use of the individual subject 
in the psalms. Its value is enhanced by the historical-critical discus- 
sion of Psalm-interpretation. 


Joun P. PETERs. 
ST. MICHAEL’s CHURCH, 


New York, N. Y. 


GENERAL CHURCH HISTORY: PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS. 


PROFESSOR MONCRIEF’s book* aims to meet the needs particularly 
of two classes of readers: first, beginners in the study of church history 
in the theological schools; second, general, nonprofessional, readers 
who wish to know something of the career of the Christian church 
from the earliest times. The plan of the work is simple. Following 
the common division of the Christian era into periods, the author 
gives an account of the principal religious movements, notes their rela- 
tion to human affairs on a broad scale, and explains the significance of 
outstanding events and the influence of eminent personalities. 

The work is accordingly descriptive and explanatory rather than 
narrative. The object seems to be to enable the student not so much 
to remember historical events as to understand them. The effect upon 
the reader is that, instead of the weariness and distraction with which 
beginners are often troubled on account of the way in which some 
church historians heap together events, important or insignificant, with 
no distinct guiding principle, or make digressions which unwind into 
long and wearisome dissertations, he begins to perceive that the 
bewildering maze has a meaning and a thrilling interest, because it 
exhibits the working of great principles which stand in the closest 
relation to problems of our own time. 

The author also takes good care to guard the beginner against the 
danger ‘of being satisfied with the general knowledge which a short 
history supplies. Carefully prepared bibliographies, with occasional 
comments on the character of works named, remind the student of 
the extent of the field and direct him how to explore it. 

Such a book meets a real need, not only of the classes mentioned, 
but of teachers in ordinary theological seminaries. The method of 
teaching church history by making students “get up” a text-book 
containing the necessary information is very unsatisfactory as to imme- 


td Short History of the Christian Church. By JOHN W. MONCRIEF. Chicago: 
Revell, 1902. 456 pp. $1.50. 
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diate results and supplies little stimulus to further study. Entire 
dependence on the lectures of a professor is almost worse. With such 
a work as Professor Moncrief’s in the hands of his students a teacher is 
free to lay the emphasis where he will, and by training his students in 
the judicious use of the documents and works cited he may effect a 
broadening of their minds and stimulate them to continue their reading 
(which, by the way, is rather unusual) after they have left the seminary. 

One cannot, of course, be satisfied with the author’s historical per- 
spective at every point. When, for example, a large amount of space, 
as is proper, is assigned to continental philosophy and theology in the 
eighteenth century, and the influence of Presbyterian, Independent, 
and Baptist life in England during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries is represented by only half-a-dozen lines each, there would 
seem to be at least a lack of proportion. We hope that future editions 
of the book may correct this. Then, too, the insertion of a few care- 
fully prepared maps would be an aid to the reader. 

In accordance with his position that “church history is an organic 
part of general history,” the author is careful to explain the general con- 
ditions of the peoples concerned in the different epochs of the church. 
One of the great disadvantages under which both “secular” and 
“sacred” history have generally been studied is}that they are con- 
ceived as fundamentally distinct. The time is at hand when the stu- 
dent of political, social, or economic history will recognize the impor- 
tant influence of religion upon these phases of human life, and when 
the student of church history will see that narrow and false views of 
the part which religion has played in the world are the sure result of 
isolating it for purposes of study. Of course, the distinction between 
political history, for example, and the history of religion is valid, but 
it should not be forgotten that it is only by abstraction they can be 
separated. The true teacher of either one of these will do his work 
well only when its phenomena are considered as, in part, the product 
of forces of the other class. Especially must the theological seminary 
insist that its students shall study history in its integrity. 

How comes it that church history, notwithstanding its relation to 
those things which affect us most deeply of all, is not studied so widely 
or with such stirring interest as political history? Is not this the 
reason: in the latter we are either dealing immediately with political 
units whose present condition and future destiny are of profound con- 
cern to us and whose past is vitally related to their future, or we are 
dealing with past conditions of other peoples in the hope of discover- 
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ing some answer to questions pressing upon us now for a practical 
solution ; while in church history this is often left out of sight. To be 
more definite: church history labors under a heavy incubus of dogma- 
tism and traditionalism which are supposedly based on some final 
authority. Some definitely formulated creed and some definite form 
of church organization is conceived as derived from apostolic teaching. 
Thus some of our greatest problems are settled for us in advance, and 
church history becomes mainly a record of conformity with or depar- 
ture from these. Consequently interest fails because so little is at stake. 
The account of schisms and heresies of the past becomes a dreary record 
of aberrations. 

Now, church history ought to be dominated by the practical inter- 
est ; that is, it ought to be studied and written with the hope of obtain- 
ing some answer to questions of our own time. For example, Christian 
thought is now deeply concerned with the question, What is Chris- 
tianity? It is imperative that this question be answered anew. No 
dogmatic or other system of the past can supply the answer. That 
must come out of the history of the Christian religion. Church his- 
tory, if truly appreciated, is dominated, not by a bare scientific interest 
in mere facts, but by the highest of all practical interests, the religious 
interest. 

Hence also we must think of Christianity as religion, rather than 
as church. It is a great religious fact today. History must tell us 
where it came from. It must tell us how it began, what elements 
entered into its earliest existence, how it has been influenced by exter- 
nal conditions, how it rejected elements of other religions in its prog- 
ress, or how it absorbed something from them. We must begin to 
write “ History of the Christian Religion,” instead of “ History of the 
Christian Church.” This means, of course, that the study of compara- 
tive religion ought no longer to be neglected in theological seminaries. 
Christianity is not to be understood out of relation to the phenomena 
of religion before Christ and after Christ. By this broader view of the 
history of Christianity may we expect help, not only in seeking to decide 
such pressing questions as the relations of church and state and the 
great missionary problems, but also for the scarcely less important 
task of constructing a new Christian apologetic and dogmatic. The 
theological sciences, if properly treated, will be based on the facts of 


Christian history and the historical method. 
GEORGE Cross. 
McMASTER UNIVERSITY, 
Toronto, Can. 
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TWO NEW COMMENTARIES ON THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL. 


THE two German commentaries now nearing completion present us 
with their exposition of the books of Samuel’ at about the same time. 
It will be seen that the “Kurze Handkommentar” is this time not 
so brief as the other. The external form of each volume accords with 
that of the rest of the series which it represents. Nowack gives us a 
complete translation of the text; Budde has an elaborate table of con- 
tents and an index, both of which are lacking in the rival volume. 
Budde is fuller in the discussion of questions of introduction and 
literary analysis; Nowack gives us a table showing the analysis made 
by preceding commentators. 

The student of the Hebrew Bible does not need to be told that the 
books of Samuel present phenomena of special interest both in textual 
criticism and in what is known as the higher criticism. The most 
conservative defender of the massoretic text cannot shut his eyes to its 
imperfections here; while the fact that different documents have here 
been combined in a composite narrative stands out on the very sur- 
face of what we read. The books have been repeatedly studied of late 
years with reference to both classes of problems, so that we now have 
a consensus criticorum, the existence of which is evidenced afresh by the 
two volumes before us. In a large proportion of textual emendations 
both these authors (though with independent judgment) follow the sug- 
gestions of preceding scholars. Budde, indeed, is himself one of these 
predecessors, having published his study entitled Richter und Samuel 
in 1890 and an edition of the text in Haupt’s “Sacred Books of the 
Old Testament” in 1894. He tells us in the present volume that he 
prepared the English translation for Professor Haupt’s series some 
years ago. It is to be regretted if the support to this series is not 
sufficient to warrant the publication of this volume. 

In a notice like the present it is not possible to discuss the details 
of textual criticism. Both ourauthors recognize the fact that the current 
Hebrew text of Samuel is in a deplorable condition. Both agree that 
we have in the Greek version (or versions) a means of correcting many 
errors of the Hebrew. Both of them decidedly reject the reactionary 

* Die Biicher Samuels. Erklart von KARL Buppe. (=“Kurzer Handkom- 
mentar zum alten Testament,” herausgegeben von KARL MartTI, Lieferung 18.) 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1902. xxviii + 344 pages. M.7. 

Die Biicher Samuelis. Ubersetzt und erklart von WILHELM Nowack. (= “Hand- 


kommentar zum alten Testament, herausgegeben von W. NowAack.) Gédttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. xxxiv-+ 262 pages. M. 5.80. 
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protest of Léhr(in the third edition of Thenius’s commentary), and we 
may suppose that that protest will not be repeated. In every particu- 
lar case of emendation there is, however, a weighing of probabilities 
which still leaves room for difference of opinion. I have been inter- 
ested to notice that my own emendations (in the “International Criti- 
cal Commentary”) are usually approved by one of these authors, 
often accepted by both. Neither Budde nor Nowack seems to have 
re-examined all the Greek evidence in our hands. Bothofthem content 
themselves —as I did myself—with the principal recensions of the 
Greek as contained in the Vatican and Alexandrine manuscripts and 
in Lagarde’s Lucian. There is undoubtedly room for more self-deny- 
ing labor here. Professor Moore has pointed out that at least one 
other recension of the Greek may be recovered from the material 
gathered by Parsons. The next advance in textual criticism must 
come through a careful examination of all the Greek evidence access- 
ible; and I hope there may be some time a Syriac Old Testament which 
will represent something more than the /extus receptus of that version. 
If we could also hope for a Hebrew text constructed after the method 
of Cornill’s Zzechie/ with the critical apparatus on the same page with 
the text, I, for one, should be devoutly thankful. 

Turning now to the higher or literary criticism, we find that the 
two commentaries before us adopt the results already current in the 
analysis of the books. It is apparent to the superficial observer that 
at least two histories of the early monarchy have been combined in our 
books of Samuel. The two documents differ remarkably, both in style 
and in point of view. One of them regards Saul as the divinely 
chosen deliverer of Israel; the other looks upon the monarchy as a mis- 
take—the result of a self-willed demand on the part of a rebellious 
people, doomed to failure from the start. Of the two documents the 
former is by all indications the earlier in point of time. All scholars 
who concede the right of critical analysis agree on this point. When 
we come to fix a distinct date, there still remains a difference of opin- 
ion. Especially does the divergence show itself with reference to the 
later (theocratic) document. Budde identifies the earlier writer with 
the Yahwistic author of the Pentateuch (J), and logically he finds the 
Elohistic writer (E)in the other document. What he means, however, 
is not the categorical affirmation that the same man who wrote the J 
stories in the Pentateuch wrote also the older parts of the books of 
Samuel (1 Sam., chap. 9, is a good sample of his work), but that the 
two writers belong to the same school. In this form the statement has 
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much to commend it. The J stories in Genesis, the earlier stories of 
the Judges, and the earliest history of Saul have some striking resem- 
blance in style and in point of view. 

When we come to the second document (1 Sam., chaps. 7 and 8, may 
be given as a specimen) there is more difference of opinion. The 
question on which the difference arises is whether this document shows 
the influence of Deuteronomy. Budde by ascribing it to E, or to 
the school of E, affirms that it does not. He is compelled to admit, 
however, that in places this stream of narrative has been retouched by 
a deuteronomistic hand. To me it seems that these traces of elabor- 
ation (as he calls them) belong to the original document, and I am 
therefore compelled to make the whole document deuteronomistic. 
The more one reflects upon it, the more difficult one finds it to sup- 
pose the theocratic theories of 1 Sam., chaps. 7 and 8, earlier than the 
exile. In this I am glad to find that Nowack agrees, taking the posi- 
tion that these chapters are exilic or post-exilic. In discussing the 
question, Budde argues that for an author of the deuteronomistic school 
to replace an earlier history with one of his own is unheard of. 
Doubtless it was the author’s intention to replace the earlier history of 
Saul with one more consonant with his own ideas. But that post- 
exilic authors might do this is self-evident. We can think of no 
reason why they should not. The reader who is interested to see what 
can be said on both sides may compare Budde, p. 47, with Nowack, 
p- 36. 

A question which has long puzzled the expositors is: Why should 
we have two accounts of the rejection of Saul by Samuel? That we 
have two accounts is to acertain extent explicable on the theory of two 
main streams of history. Still it is difficult to suppose that the author 
who was so favorable to Saul as to write 1 Sam., chaps. 9, 10, and 14, 
could believe Saul ultimately rejected by Samuel. But two writers did 
believe him rejected, one of whom has given us 13: 7—15; the other has 
given us chap. 15. Which is the earlier? To answer this we notice 
that one ascribes impatience as the reason of Saul’s rejection; the other 
finds the reason in a high-handed act of disobedience. It has seemed 
to me that the one which comes earliest in the text is earliest also in 
point of time, having been interwoven with the earlier document before 
that document was fused with the later one. And this seems to me 
confirmed by the position of Samuel in one as compared with his posi- 
tion in the other. The theory of 13:7-15 is that Samuel, being coun- 
selor, chaplain, or confessor of Saul, was the proper person to perform 
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the religious rites at the opening of a campaign. The theory of chap. 
15 is that Samuel (though he has resigned the theocratic headship of 
Israel) has the right to command the king. And in addition this doc- 
ument holds that the ban (4erem) must be executed upon the enemies 
of Israel to the last man. In both these respects the account seems to 
show a more advanced theocratic theory than the other, and this would 
carry with it the later date. Budde in his present work concedes that 
chap. 15 is the direct continuation of chap. 12, which all know to 
belong to the later stratum. He also finds in 13: 7-15 marks of relative 
antiquity (pp. 87 and 107). Nowack still holds to the later date of 
13:7-15 (cf. p. xvi). Nowack also repeats what earlier commentators 
have said about chap. 15 taking a “ middle position” between the two 
main documents. The argument is that in this chapter Samuel appears 
neither as the seer of chaps. 9 and 10 nor as the theocratic ruler of chaps. 
7 and 8. But we should remember that the theocratic ruler had for- 
mally abdicated in chap. 12, and that in the passage under considera- 
tion he claims the right still to command the king, and even to depose 
him in case of disobedience. Instead of occupying a “‘ middle position” 
here, therefore, Samuel is quite as majestic a figure as in any part of 
deuteronomistic account. A further question is whether chap. 15 is the 
elaboration of an earlier and simpler narrative, as is supposed by Budde. 
This is well worth more minute examination than can be given it in a 
book notice. 

The difficulty we find in assigning exact dates to all our documents 
is well exemplified by the scene with the witch of Endor(1 Sam., chap. 
28). Budde is inclined to make it a part of the older narrative, and he 
has an elaborate theory of its having been cut out of its proper connec- 
tion and reinserted in the same document from which it had once been 
removed. He pleads that the Samuel who in this chapter returns from 
the dead is not the theocratic judge of chaps. 7, 12,and15, but the seer 
of chap.9. But properly speaking he is neither—he is the powerless 
shade of a once powerful man, called back to earth to counsel an 
unhappy client. No argument can be deduced from this, for it must 
be the status of any of the manes. On the other hand, it is quite prob- 
able that the author who recounts Saul’s rejection in chap. 15 should 
emphasize his rejection by the scene at Endor. So far from this author 
being scandalized by a king of Israel consulting a necromancer, he 
would find Saul’s conduct in this respect quite of a piece with his 
disobedience in the matter of Agag. Does he not, in fact, say there 
that rebellion and soothsaying belong together? Nor can we argue 
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that Saul now seeks Samuel because he is his friend, and therefore, that 
this document knows nothing of the breach between the two. Saul 
seeks Samuel because he has no one else to whom to go, and because 
the shades may be compelled by the mysterious power of the ’d4/ to 
give information concerning the future. When Yahweh refuses to 
answer him by Urim or by incubation, then in desperation he seeks 
what means of divination he can find. 

And in this connection another indication of date must be noticed. 
Saul is said to have exterminated the diviners and necromancers from 
Israel. That this is the author’s fixed conviction is evident from the 
whole scene —the secrecy of the visit, the disguise of Saul, the fear of 
the woman. But when, as a fact, were the necromancers proscribed 
by law or by royal authority? The only answer I can find is: in the 
time of Josiah. It was Deuteronomy that first forbade these secret 
arts. Up to that time they flourished without opposition, and in fact 
they survived the proscription. Isaiah, indeed, speaks with just scorn 
of those who seek help from dead men rather than from the living 
God. But his language only shows that no effective measures had yet 
been taken against such practices. All this points to a late date for 1 
Sam.,chap. 28. Not only have we in this section a continuation of the 
document which appears in chap. 12, but we have further evidence of 
the deuteronomistic character of the whole narrative of which the two 
chapters are a part. Nowack agrees with this view of the case —see 
his p. 135 compared with Budde’s pp. 174 ff. 

Second Samuel, chaps. 9-20, is now generally recognized to be a 
unit, except the account of Nathan’s rebuke of David, which is allowed 
to be a later insertion. An exceptional position is taken by Mr. Stan- 
ley A. Cook who has made some acute observations, on which he bases 
an analysis of the passage in the American Journal of Semitic Languages 
for 1900. Budde in treating the section examines Mr. Cook’s argu- 
ments in detail, but does not allow them to be conclusive. I have the 
impression that in this controversy the last word has not yet been 
spoken, and that there is room for a fresh examination of the whole 
ground. 

For 2 Sam., chap. 7, I may be allowed to notice Budde’s extended 
argument. He finds it impossible to believe the chapter to be deuter- 
onomistic, because a deuteronomistic writer would not ignore the tem- 
ple of Solomon in a section which treats David’s desire to build a 
house for Yahweh. This he finds “unthinkable in a writer of the 
deuteronomistic school, because to this school the temple is every- 
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thing” (p. 233). But is not this an overstatement? Do the deuter- 
onomistic writers make the temple Zin und Alles? I should say not. 
Whether we insist on the deuteronomistic school as responsible for the 
production is unimportant. What we want to know is the date, and I 
confess it seems to me not improbable that an exilic writer should 
see in the destruction of the Solomonic temple a proof of its rejection 
by Yahweh because of its pollution by idolatry. Such a writer might 
nevertheless prize the Davidic dynasty all the more because of the 
trials it had gone through with the people of Judah in the years of the 
nation’s suffering. We have every reason to suppose that loyalty was 
quickened by sympathy in the case of such kings as Jehoahaz, Jehoi- 
achim, and Zedekiah. The tenor of our passage is exactly expressed 
by the words (Jer. 33:17): ‘David shall never want a man to sit 
upon the throne of the house of Israel.” And this comes in a passage 
known to be exilic. _Nowack refuses to put the chapter as late as this, 
though he dates it in the end of the seventh century —just after Deuter- 
onomy. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 


A POET-PRELATE: POPE LEO XIII. 


WueEN Tennyson wrote his Demeter and Other Poems, sixty years 
after the publication of his first volume, he was justly regarded as a 
striking instance of poetic powers early developed and long retained ; 
in the volume before us* we find the work of a man whose earliest 
poem here preserved was written when Tennyson was a lad of thirteen, 
and who, a decade after Tennyson died at eighty-three, was still writing 
poems of general interest and genuine merit. So long a period of poetic 
activity we suppose to be unparalleled in literary history; and our 
admiration is increased when we remember that for a quarter-century 
the writer has been the most conspicuous personality in Christen- 
dom, and that since he was made bishop sixty years ago he has always 
been one of the busiest of public characters. That the ablest and 
busiest of modern pontiffs should find time and strength for such 
diversions at ninety years, is a wonderful proof of his versatility and of 
his mental and physical vigor. 

We cannot, to be sure, agree with the editor, Mr. Henry, in his 
exuberant laudation of these poems as a whole. To us the lighter 


* Poems of Pope Leo XIII. With English Translation and Notes by H. T. 
HENRY. New York and Philadelphia: Dolphin Press,1902. 338 pp. $1.50, et. 
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ones seem mostly very trifling, and the more serious ones seem mostly 
very stiff and perfunctory. In few of them is there any trace of true 
poetic spirit ; and where there is anything poetic in the expression, it 
is usually a too obtrusive echo of Horace or Virgil. 

The poems are all in classical meters, and are quantitatively above 
reproach, though in the case of monosyllables, proper names, and long 
final vowels generally, there is a strange frequency of bold elisions 
(even before a long pause) quite foreign to the best Latin lyric and 
strongly suggestive of the freedom of comedy in this respect. 

The serious poems are invariably dignified in thought and show a 
genuine religious spirit ; but they are not highly vivified by emotion, 
and not much above the average of perfunctory religious verse in all 
ages — useful in its way, but unnecessarily abundant and quite outside 
the realm of true poetry. Yet there is in the volume enough of 
genuine poetry of considerable merit to redeem the work from com- 
monplaceness and make us grateful for its publication. It is to be 
noted that nearly all of these more valuable poems are written in the 
pope’s extreme old age. 

While the ado made by Andrew Lang and others over the essen- 
tially prosaic Epistola ad Fabricium Rufum must be set down among 
the curiosities of criticism, the same cannot be said of the world-wide 
admiration felt for the vigorous and impressive ode written in Decem- 
ber, 1900, on the beginning of the new century. This production 
alone would almost justify the writer’s title to be called a poet, and is 
probably the most valuable recent contribution to Latin verse. Yet pes- 
simism does not inspire poetry of the very highest order, and this poem 
is in fact a highly pessimistic denunciation of the nineteenth century 
‘with its Darwinism, materialism, and secularism — the closing stanzas 
being a fervent prayer for the restoration of Catholic unity. It may 
be observed that the thought of the lost temporal power and of the 
selfish indifference of even Catholic nations fills the aged pontiff with 
wrathful indignation, and imparts to his lines that strong personal 
feeling which can hardly be lacking in genuine lyric. 

Another fine poem is the Sapphic ode written in 1896 for the four- 
teenth centenary of the baptism of Clovis. The editor’s stirring 
English translation is little inferior to the original, if at all so. Almost 
equally good is the “ Prayer to God and the Virgin,” written in 1897 
in the prospect of death ; yet we need but compare it, ¢. g., with Burns’s 
hasty lines on a similar occasion, beginning: 
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O thou unknown, Almighty Cause 
Of all my hope and fear, 
In whose dread presence, ere an hour, 
Perhaps I must appear! 
to see the difference between the work of talent and the work of genius. 

In his réle as prisoner of the Vatican, Leo writes under his own 
portrait in 1883 two fine elegiac distichs suggested by the aged Hilde- 
brand’s bitter complaint: ‘I have loved justice and hated iniquity : 
therefore I die an exile” : 

Iustitiam colui; certamina longa, labores, 
Ludibria, insidias, aspera quaeque tuli ; 

At fidei vindex non flectar; pro grege Christi 
Dulce pati, ipsoque in carcere dulce mori. 

In diction and syntax the poems perhaps never go beyond the 
extreme bounds of poetic license; but in the prose notes appended it 
is mournfully apparent that his Holiness is not infallible in his prose 
Latinity, either in diction or in syntax. Locutions absolutely inad- 
missible in good prose occur, often where there is no excuse of neces- 
sity for departing from good classical usage. Among these are ante- 
classical and post-classical words, and constructions which in classical 
Latin are found in poetry only and even there are rare, like integer 
vitae, p. 36; but of course the corn of modern thought cannot always 
be measured in the classical Latin bushel. 


Cuas. CHANDLER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


IN his small but important pamphlet Kittel’ advocates a new edition 
of the Hebrew Bible which may be used as a real substitute for the 
massoretic text, especially for academic lectures. He begins with 
Klostermann’s word : 


Es ist ein Ubelstand, dass, wihrend dem griechischen und lateinischen 
Unterrichte berichtigte Texte mit Angabe der Varianten zu Grunde gelegt 
werden, hebradisch gelehrt wird nach der editio princeps des massoretischen 
Textes Es ist ein Ubelstand, dass die akademische Jugend mit dem 
Vorurteile, in dem hebraischen Codex den iiberlieferten Text, oder gar die 
authentische Schrift des biblischen Autors zu besitzen, in die Vorlesung 
kommt, und deshalb jede Abweichung des Lehrers ihr das Gefiihl einer will- 
kiirlichen Neuerung weckt. 

"Ueber die Notwendigheit und Moglichkeit einer neuren Ausgabe der hebraischen 
Bibel. Von RUDOLF KITTEL. Leipzig: Deichert, 1902. 86 pages. M. 2. 
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A philologically good edition purged from manifest mistakes is 
needed. In the first part Kittel shows the necessity of such an edition. 
Our common editions are based upon the prints of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, especially upon the Complutensian Polyglot and the Bamberg 
Bible. The only MSS. that can be dated with certainty belong to 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. So that there is an interval of about 
2,000 years between the oldest Old Testament texts (800-700 B. C.) 
and an interval of ten to sixteen or seventeen centuries between the 
latest Old Testament texts and these MSS. But from the time of the 
Massorites the text was fixed. Working back from the time of the 
Naqdanim (about 650-700 A. D.) through Mishnah, Gemarah, and 
Midrash, and through Jerome and Origen, the work of the Massorites 
can be followed to the time of Aquila, 7. ¢., the reign of Hadrian 
(117-38 A. D.). Though the interval is thus lessened by about 800 
years, it is still great enough to excite the wish to lessen it even more, 
especially if it is considered to how manifold accidents the text was 
exposed when it was still without the protecting care of the Massorah 
(chap. i, pp. 4-13). These various sources of error are next considered. 
First, the twofold change of script from the ancient Hebrew script, in 
which the oldest writings were written, to the middle Hebrew script 
which was introduced shortly after the exile, and from this middle to 
the square script, the lower limit of whose introduction is the time of 
Christ. All Old Testament books had to undergo at least one change 
of script and not a few a twofold change. That such a change could 
not be effected without numerous mistakes on the part of the copyists 
is plain. Add to this the uncertainty of the division of the words, the 
lack of vocalization, the meager use of the matres Jectionis and other 
sources of error at which Kittel only hints (p. 30; cf also p. 3), andit 
will be agreed that the ¢extus receptus is by no means free from mis- 
takes, and the necessity of a revision is demonstrated (chap. ii, 
pp. 14-31). 

The discussion of the possibility of a revision forms the second part 
of the book. Kittel defines first of all the attainable aim (chap. iii, pp. 
32-47). It is true the ideal of all our endeavor is the recovery of the 
original texts of the authors. But “for the older and in the main also 
for the middle writings of the Old Testament this ideal aim is unattain- 
able.” Two propositions prove this: (1) As regards the consonantal 
text, our helps for its recovery go back with the few exceptions of the 
parallel texts only as far as the oldest translation, the LXX. (2) Even 
if we could restore the original consonantal text with absolute certainty 
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we should not know how it was pronounced at the time of the authors. 
For though we know that the massoretic pronunciation represents a later 
stage of the language, we have no means of restoring the system of 
vocalization of the old Hebrew, say of the tenth to the eighth centuries or 
even of the sixth or fifth centuries, B. C. The attainment of the ideal 
being impossible, the real aim must be to trace the text back of the 
Massorites to a definite point which lies between them and the origi- 
nals. Kittel finds this point of time in “the text of those writings 
which the Jewish community read in the fourth and third centuries, B.C.,” 
in other words, in the Hebrew text of the time of the LXX. The chief 
help for the reconstruction of this text is, of course, the LXX. The 
later translations are of value mainly in that they help us to control the 
LXX text. If they give a reading which for internal reasons is more 
correct than that of the LXX, that reading is to be accepted, forthough 
the LXX did not read it, it may reasonably be supposed that the later 
translator had a Hebrew MS. before him, and it is not the text of the 
LXX itself, but that of the time of the LXX, that is sought. The par- 
allel passages also are very valuable, but their number is unfortunately 
small. Where internal and external reasons show that the text is cor- 
rupt, in spite of the agreement of the versions, and where there are 
no parallel passages which could offer help, there remains as the last 
refuge the conjecture. But the right of conjecture for an edition such 
as is here intended is limited to those cases where it is probable, or at 
least possible, that the readings were to be found in MSS. from this 
time of 300 B.C. If, ¢. g., a case comes up where it seems clear that 
the author wrote a certain word or phrase, restored by conjecture, this 
conjectured reading, however valuable it may be in itself, must not 
be received into the text-edition, if there are reasons for believing that 
the text of the time which is wanted here did not correspond any more 
to the original text. Else we should get a variegated text and not a 
uniform text, such as has been read at one time. 

In which direction has this text to be sought ? Only in the direc- 
tion of the massoretic text, for “not any older text which is more or 
less closely related to the massoretic text, but the direct ancestor, the 
grandfather or great grandfather of the massoretic text” issought. The 
LXX is an independent recension; its Hebrew original represents 
therefore a parallel of the massoretic text, but not the form of the 
massoretic text of that time. Thus only “ where both recensions show 
the same type are they of help to each other, for here their differences 
signify indeed but variants of the same original text.” It is clear that 
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not the LXX, but the massoretic text, must form the basis of the new 
edition. But how is this text to be vocalized? Does the massoretic 
punctuation represent the pronunciation of 300 B. C. (chap. iv, pp. 
47-67)? After a careful and acute investigation of the pronunciation of 
the LXX, Kittel comes to the conclusion “ that we may regard the pro- 
nunciation of the Massorah on the whole as customary already at the 
time of the Alexandrian translation,” it being @ prior? probable that the 
entire system of Hebrew pronunciation has not been formed artificially 
by later reflection, but has been handed down as to its essential contents. 
And this conclusion Kittel maintains also against Sievers by showing 
that the time of the change of the ancient to the present pronunciation 
took place, not about the time of Christ, but in the first centuries after 
the exile, when the worship of the synagogue was established and with 
it the regular public reading of Biblical passages. With this coincides 
also the introduction of the system of cantillation in the reading of poet- 
ical texts, upon which system our pronunciation is based. This makes 
the question of the metrical character of the texts of “only secondary 
importance” for Kittel’s edition (chap. v, pp. 67-76). While agree- 
ing with Sievers as to a more ancient pronunciation of Hebrew poetry 
and the necessity of building the Hebrew metrical system upon this 
older pronunciation of the time when the poetry was composed, Kittel 
maintains that the system of cantillation of the Massorites was essen- 
tially accepted at the time in which the text is sought. Still, prosody 
is not without value for the edition. Those parts which were still 
written stichometrically at that time, assome MSS. of the LXX and 
some Hebrew codices would indicate, must be represented thus in the 
new edition. ‘ Where a verse can still be recognized as such, itis... . 
to be printed as verse... . . Where, however, as so often, especially in 
the prophetic books, the verse cannot be restored any more or only 
by means of greater operations, simply scriptio continua is to be chosen.” 

In the last chapter (chap. vi, pp. 76-84) Kittel speaks of the 
arrangement of the proposed edition and makes the following points : 
(1) The massoretic text being the most important text for the recon- 
struction of the original, must be made the basis with consonants and 
vowels. (2) The massoretic text may be given as the text, and all 
changes be put in the form of footnotes, or the revised text may be 
given as the text, and the massoretic deviations be recorded in the 
margin; Kittel favors the latter. (3) In regard to the accents Kittel 
proposes, in so far as they are signs of punctuation— Kittel here fol- 
lows Prztorius—to use only Sid/iétg, Sdphpasitg, ’Athnah, Zakheph and 
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R‘bh¥, and perhaps also S‘gholta. For the books OND, besides Sid//ag, 
only ‘Oléw‘yoredh and ’Athnah, and perhaps also R*dhi* gadhd/. In so 
far as they simply mark the tone, they should be placed only where 
the accentuation determines the sense. (4) No distinction of the 
different sources of a book by means of different types or colors 
must be made, since the edition wants to give a text such as has 
really been read in 300 B.C., and it can of course not be assumed 
that the redactor indicated his sources in some external form. By 
this Kittel means to distinguish his edition from such works as 
Paul Haupt’s “The Sacred Book of the Old Testament” (SBOT), 
but the reason he gives is not cogent. For he certainly does not 
mean that he wants to reproduce exactly the text of 300 B. C. out- 
wardly, for in that case he must use, not the square, but the middle 
script; the representation of the different sources by colors would 
be no greater violation of his principle than the use of the square 
letters. Still for practical reasons Kittel’s proposal is to be approved 
for his edition, for it is not primarily for scholars, but for students, 
and the practical use might be limited especially in our country, 
if it be identified with any one, even though it be the dominant, 
school of criticism. All of Kittel’s practical suggestions are sane, 
cautious and to the point. The necessity of some such edition as 
Kittel proposes is apparent and is felt by every teacher of Hebrew. 
Kittel might have added that the constant inevitable emending of the 
text in the class, while it produces in some antagonism, produces in 
others the idea that the Hebrew text is so unreliable that it hardly 
pays to study it unless one wishes to become an expert; and that is an 
idea which would prove fata] with the study of any language. 

The main proposition to reconstruct the text of 300 B. C. will at 
once be met by the statement that a goodly part of the Old Testament 
literature was written later. But this should really not be urged 
against Kittel; he knows it himself and means by “ about 300 B. C.” 
the time for the main body of the Old Testament. The text of those 
MSS. which underlie the translations made from about 280-150 B. C. 
is to be reconstructed (p. 38). He gets the “about 300 B. C.” by 
reasoning that these MSS. were not written merely for the purpose of 
translation, and may therefore be dated one or two generations higher. 

But the main question is: Is the ideal which Kittel sets himself 
attainable? The objection that “a critical edition of LXX on philo- 
logical principles is indispensable . . . . such problems as it presents 
cannot be solved amébulando” (G. F. Moore, Judges, SBOT, p. 22), 
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Kittel has already considered (p. 38, note). He concedes the justice of 
the objection, but declares that also a printed edition, if it existed, would 
not free us from the duty of deciding from case to case, for it would 
have a subjective character. It would simply mean less labor. Kittel 
is right when he does not wish to wait for such an edition of the 
LXX, for even the Oxford edition will not altogether be “a critical 
edition on philological principles.” 

In regard to the vocalization, it may perhaps be doubted whether 
the vocalization of the massoretic system is to be presupposed for the 
time about 300 B.C. Still, since we compromised in regard to the 
square script, we may do so here for practical reasons. The question 
becomes somewhat more important since Paul Kahle has adduced his 
material for the vocalization of the text according to the Babylonian 
system and has shown that it differs from the Palestinian in a good 
many instances, and corresponds very often with the pronunciation 
presupposed by the LXX. 

One of the great advantages of Kittel’s text is its uniformity; he 
wants to avoid Buntscheckigkeit. But is it really possible for him to 
reproduce a text such as has once actually been read about 300 B. C.? 
Now Kittel is extremely cautious in regard to conjectures; he would 
introduce only such conjectures into the text as do not exclude the 
possibility of finding support in MSS. of that time. But is not here, 
after all, some of the Buntscheckigkeit? A text with these emendations 
has never been read. The MSS. may all come from that specific time, 
but certainly no two of them would be alike. The use of the various 
MSS. for correction does not produce a text “wie er zu irgend einer 
Zeit einmal wirklich gelesen . . . . worden ist.” Such a text is a 
resultant text, but has never been read. Here again we might for prac- 
tical reasons agree with Kittel’s proposal, and certainly such a resultant 
text of about 300 B. C. would be a very fine thing to have, but since 
a checkered text cannot be altogether avoided, it would seem that the 
right of conjecture should be extended, and that surely such conjec- 
tures as those of which Kittel speaks, which represent the original 
reading of the author, should be admitted into the text even if they 
are not represented in MSS. of 300 B. C. 

It is to be hoped that Kittel’s proposed edition will really be pub- 
lished ; it will be a great boon to students and teachers alike. Kittel’s 
calm, clear, sane views inspire a feeling of confidence. Surely for such 
an edition great reserve and objectivity are necessary besides the other 
requisites, and Kittel impresses one as having all these. 
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The work of Paul Kahle* on the massoretic text according to the 
Babylonian Jews has already been referred to above in connection with 
the ancient pronunciation. The MSS. which we have known so far in 
Babylonian vocalization exhibit no real differences in regard to the 
vocalization, though they use other methods of punctuation. It is, 
of course, to be presupposed that there must have been decided differ- 
ences at the time when men began to exhibit the traditional oral 
pronunciation in written form. And some Jews of the ninth and 
following centuries inform us that even in their time differences 
between the Palestinian and Babylonian Jews still existed. But their 
information does not accord with the Babylonian MSS. which we have, 
and it must be concluded that these MSS. have been influenced 
by the Palestinian method of vocalization. Now Paul Kahle has 
found in the Berlin MS. or qu. 680 a real Babylonian MS. contain- 
ing a Bible fragment with Massorah. And this MS. corresponds, 
as Kahle shows, with the statements of the ninth-century Jews. In 
regard to the method of vocalization, etc., it differs very much from 
those which we know already. Jf presents also in details of punctuation 
an abundance of different traditions. We get here really a number of 
variants in the Hebrew text; it confirms several conjectures which have 
been made in regard to the Palestinian vocalization and gives them thus 
documentary foundation. It presents in many points a vocalization which 
agrees often much more with the transcriptions of LXX and with the 
traditions in Eusebius, Jerome, et al., than is the case with the Pales- 
tinian. It makes it possible to judge the Palestinian punctuation 
from an independent point of view. It agrees, of course, with the Jatter 
in the main, if the different method of punctuation is not taken into 
account. But it is a remnant from a time when the vocalization had 
not yet become so uniform as later on through the Palestinian 
Massorites (p. 7). This is the summary of the investigations of the 
author, which show the great importance of the MS. The MS. is 
described (chap. ii, pp. 7-13}. Then follows a chapter on the 
oriental Massorah, where under 4, the importance of the MS. for the 
control of the lists of the eastern and western readings is brought out 
(chap. iii, pp. 13-23). Chap. iv treats of the oriental punctuation 
of the Hebrew (pp. 24-50). Here are a number of fine observa- 
tions. In chap. v we have a synopsis of the verbal and nominal forms 
which differ in the MS. (pp. 51-79). Here a number of variants are 


2Der masoretische Text des alten Testamentes nach der Ueberlieferung der Baby- 
lonischen Juden. Von PAUL KAHLE. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 108 pages. M 3.50. 
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treated. The rest of the variants follow in chap. vi (pp. 79-83). 
One look suffices to convince us of the importance of the material for 
textual criticism as well as for the history of the language. In Appen- 
dix I (pp. 83-9) the Massorah magna for Proverbs is given, and in 
Appendix II (pp. 89-108), Pss. go—103, liber Canticum, and Threni I 
according to the Berlin MS. or qu. 680. The work of editing appears 
to be carefully done, so far as that can be judged without reference to 
the MS. 

Every Old Testament scholar will at once perceive how valuable 
the contents of this little book are. And I, for one, am very grateful 
to the author, and trust that the other material which he promises 
may soon appear. 


Jutius A. BEweEr. 
OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


SOME RECENT LITERATURE OF PHILOSOPHY. 


PROFESSOR BALDWIN has brought together in a volume’ papers 
which have appeared in various journals during the past fifteen years. 
They represent the wide range of the author’s interests and publica- 
tion; philosophy, historical and constructive ; psychology, in both the 
general and the experimental lines. In many cases thought has now 
moved on beyond the points here discussed. Some of the essays 


have been incorporated for substance into the author’s larger works. 
But the combination will be a convenience for the student. Of more 
especial interest to the readers of this JouRNAL are the lecture on 
“Psychology of Religion,” which gives a summary of various points 
of view and an indication of the lines along which progress is mak- 
ing; the short paper on “Theism and Immortality,” and certain 
aspects of several other papers. One possible value in including 
papers of so widely differing fields in one volume may be to make evi- 
dent— if this is still in need of being made evident to any reading 
person—that experimental and evolutionary psychology on the one 
hand, and philosophical idealism on the other, may live together 
without discord. Another volume of collected essays is that of Pro- 
fessor Howison.* The titles are: “The Limits of Evolution ;” “ Mod- 

1 Fragments in Philosophy and Science. By JAMES MARK BALDWIN. New York: 
Scribner, 1902. ix-+ 389 pages. $2.50, met. 

2 The Limits of Evolution and other Essays, Illustrating the Metaphysical Theory 
of Personal Idealism. By G. H. Howison. New York: Macmillan, 1901. xxxv + 
395 pages. $1.60, met. 
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ern Science and Pantheism;” “Later German Philosophy;” “The 
Art-Principle as Represented in Poetry ;” “The Right Relation of 
Reason to Religion;” “ Human Immortality ;” and “The Harmony 
of Determinism and Freedom.” Of these the first, fifth, and last are 
of special force and importance. The author, like Professor James, 
and not unlike Wundt, adheres to a pluralistic theory of reality. This 
theory is presented in these various essays, now in one of its factors, 
now in another; in none of these, however, is an exposition of it as a 
systematic whole undertaken. Proofs of this or that part of it are 
attempted in each chapter, but no establishment of the system as such ; 
this, the author says, “‘ must wait for another place and occasion.” We 
shall anticipate with pleasure the fulfilment of the promise thus implied. 
The author’s central thought which crops up in nearly all of his wri- 
tings may very properly be called “the eternal reality of the individ- 
ual.” This, to be sure, is but one way of stating the general problem 
of the relation of worth to reality. The continuity, under law, postu- 
lated by evolution —the originality and self-dependence of personality 
postulated by the religious and moral interests: these are the terms of 
the equation to be solved. Now, the solution more or less negates 
inviolable continuity, thus injuring the intellectual interests in its 
effort to understand the world; and now it does violence to the auton- 
omy and value of personality, thus failing to satisfy the moral and 
religious feeling of man. To keep causality intact in history as well 
as in nature, but to do so in such a way as to leave room for our supreme 
human and divine values, is to have found the philosopher’s stone 
indeed. Professor Howison wishes to conserve our values and will not 
satisfy the intellectual interests at the expense of the religious—thisis 
his merit. But he seems to declare the necessity of abandoning the 
hypothesis of the unity and continuity of the world which underlie the 
scientific principle of explanation, as the indispensable condition of pro- 
ducing and preserving the worthful — this seems to me to be his error, 
as it is the error common to all pluralists. Only by holding to the 
possibility and reality of the supremely worthful in harmony with the 
legal continuity and evolution of existence can both the ethical and the 
scientific interests of the human spirit be harmoniously satisfied. 
That we have not yet found the solution of this problem in detail, is 
no reason for cutting the Gordian knot by denying the right of the 
one or the other member of the equation. Besides, it is as desperate 
as it is serious today to seek the dwelling-place of religion in the inter- 
stices of a broken world. If that is the only way out, religion is done 
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for in principle already. We agree with the author in his thought of 
the eternal significance of personality ; we do not yet believe that such 
significance can be maintained only by the negating, at any point or 
in any degree, the unity and continuity of existence. The riddle of 
the world and the riddle of life, their inner harmony, is the task of the 
future. 

Deussen’s Metaphysics* was first published in 1877, and was trans- 
lated into English in 1894. This third edition differs from the pre- 
ceding editions by the addition of a new and extended preface on the 
meaning and essence of idealismn. As is well known, the author’s 
philosophical standpoint is that of Schopenhauer, and, like Schopen- 
hauer, he regards as the other important lines of philosophy the Kantian 
idealism, the philosophy of Plato, and the Upanishads. In this preface 
he makes an admirably simple and clear statement of what he considers 
to be the essence of idealism, in the sense in which it was interpreted 
by Kant and Schopenhauer, and in which it is opposed to realism and 
materialism. Either time and space are real or not; and if they are 
real, then matter is real and materialism is justifiable. If, however, 
they are, as Kant demonstrated, only mental, and not independently 
existing realities, it is possible to maintain that ultimate reality is not 
material. The preface does not add anything, so far as the scholar is 
concerned, to the arguments which Schopenhauer brought forward in 
the statements and maintenance of his position. It aims rather to give 
a brief and more intelligible statement for the general reader. The 
point of special interest to the theologian in the writings of Schopen- 
hauer, and likewise in its exposition through Deussen, is of course the 
identification by Schopenhauer of the Christian conception of self- 
sacrifice with the Indian conception of self-denial, and with Schopen- 
hauer’s doctrine of the denial of the will to live. At the time when 
Schopenhauer wrote, the romantic school in Germany was undoubtedly 
emphasizing all the positive factors of life in a way which did little 
justice to the element of evil, and minimized the real opposition and 
struggle which belongs undoubtedly to the Christian theory of life. 
The negative element of denial is certainly in the world and in Chris- 
tianity. The question is, however, whether Schopenhauer, in opposing 
a too easy optimism, did not offer what is, after all, a more superficial 
view of self-denial than the New Testament demands. Is asceticism 
and the negating of desires the most difficult achievement, or is there 


3 Elemente der Metaphysik. Von PauL DEussEN. Dritte Auflage. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus, 1902. xliv-++ 271 pages. M. 5. 
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a self-sacrifice which means a positive reaction, and an achievement 
that shall really change the situation instead of merely yielding to it? 
Is the overcoming of the world, which Christianity teaches, to be iden- 
tified with the Stoic and Indian principle of negation? In this, its 
third edition, as in preceding editions, the book may be commended 
as a clear exposition of the principles of Schopenhauer’s system, and 
it must not be forgotten that, although few of the specific doctrines of 
Schopenhauer are held in the form in which he presented them, his 
emphasis upon the will as fundamental has undoubtedly been one of 
the factors in that voluntaristic conception of mind and of reality 
which is so much in evidence in modern psychology and metaphysics. 

Dr. Vorlander, who is well known for various critical works of 
shorter compass, has written a history of philosophy‘ to fill approxi- 
mately the place formerly occupied by Schwegler, as a relatively brief 
history of philosophy ; or, rather, perhaps, a place intermediate between 
the work of Schwegler and the more comprehensive treatises of Win- 
delband and Uberweg. In method the author follows the chrono- 
logical rather than the topical treatment, and is eminently objective. 
There are occasional critical observations, but the work assumes, on 
the whole, that its reader desires to know, in simple yet fairly compre- 
hensive statement, what the various writers in the history of philoso- 
phy have had to say. Taking this aim and scope for granted, the 
work is very well adapted to its purpose. The exposition is clear, 
although condensed ; there is a good sense of perspective in the treat- 
ment of various authors and in the prominence given to the subor- 
dinate topics in the work of an author. The literature, although by 
no means extensively cited, is given with sufficient fulness for purposes 
of introduction, and the student who does not care for full, exhaustive 
statements will find the manual very useful. The part which is likely 
to have most interest for the student who is already familiar with the 
history of philosophy is the last portion of Vol. II, dealing with the 
philosophy since 1840. This occupies pp. 403-526, and will be found 
very convenient for reference. For, although the treatment of the 
philosophical work of this period is necessarily extremely brief, the 
literature is brought down to the year 1900, and the student will be 
able, therefore, to obtain something of an orientation in value. 

All who have read Professor Paulsen’s books, as well as those who 
have sat in his class-room, expect in any subject which he treats a 


4 Geschichte der Philosophie. Von KARL VORLANDER. Leipzig: Diirr, 1903. 
2 vols. 292 and 539 pages. M. 5.50. 
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luminous style, a clearly-defined method, and a well-organized material. 
Although most of his published work has been in the fields of ethics and 
pedagogy, all students of Kant are familiar with his admirable short 
study of Kant’s pre-critical development, which has never been sur- 
passed in the clearness with which it sketched the main stages of the 
successive changes through which Kant passed before writing the 
Critique, and which remains one of the books to be read, whether one 
accepts his view of Kant’s development or not. The scope of this 
larger work’ was determined largely by the series for which it was 
written, viz., Frohmann’s “Klassiker der Philosophie.” This series 
aims to present a general view of the life and writings of the various 
philosophers, treated in a way that should be valuable for the general 
public, as well as for the special student. In accordance with this aim, 
the present work covers not only the three important Critiques, to which 
something like 200 pages are given, but also the theories of law and of 
the state; the theory of religion and of the church; and also gives 
some account of Kant’s life and a brief statement in conclusion of the 
metaphysical results of Kant’s philosophy. There is no book in 
England, except Caird’s massive work, which covers this whole field 
with anything like so satisfactory a result, and the book may without 
hesitation be recommended as the most valuable book for those who 
wish to learn what can be learned of Kant without a thorough and 
first-hand study of Kant’s own writings. The work is, however, impor- 
tant for the student as well as for the general reader. As is well known 
by those familiar with the present tendencies of Kantian criticism, the 
interpreters of Kant divide in general into two schools. One school, 
represented by Erdmann and Vaihinger, lays stress upon Kant’s opposi- 
tion to the older rationalism and upon the limitations upon knowledge 
which he set up. Paulsen, on the other hand, lays stress upon Kant’s 
opposition to empiricism. Nor does he stop here, but insists that, 
although Kant wished to change the method of the theory of knowledge, 
he had no disposition to change the metaphysics with which he began 
his philosophical development. According to Paulsen, he always 
maintained a Leibnizian metaphysics, however far this might be put in 
the background by his insistence upon the necessity of a critical 
method. It is this position of Paulsen which has called out especially 
the criticism from members of the opposing school in Germany. 

SJmmanuel Kant: His Life and Doctrine. By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN. Transla- 


lation from revised German edition by J. E. CREIGHTON and ALBERT LEFEVRE. 
New York: Scribner, 1902. xix-+419 pages. $2.50, met. 
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Paulsen points out that he lectured every year on Baumgarten’s meta- 
physics, and there are various passages from certain fragments which 
might be cited to support more fully his position with regard to the 
things-in-themselves. When one takes up various points in the exposi- 
tion for detailed examination, it would be easy to take exception to 
many statements. In the treatment of the category of causality, for 
instance, it seems to the writer that the author entirely misses the point, 
but the limits of this notice will not permit any discussion of this and 
numerous other details. For all critical study of the teaching of Kant 
the book of Caird remains the only reliable source for the English 
student who wishes to get the full significance of Kant’s statements. 
The translation, as would be expected from a writer of Paulsen’s clear- 
ness, under the care of so careful a scholar as Professor Creighton, is 
excellent and bears few, if any, traces of being a translation. 

Caldecott divides his work on The Philosophy of Religion® into two 
parts; the first he calls introduction, the second historical; a division 
open to manifest objections, since it implies no organism of thought. 
He defines religion as man’s attitude to the being or beings distin- 
guished from self and the world. But this definition makes the idea 
of God primary in religion, while, as the history of religion attests, it 
is only secondary. Nor, historically, is the being always distinguished 
from the world. In other respects the book is decidedly tendential, 
and its estimation of the philosophers of religion, whether in Britain 
or America, is conditioned thereby. In the historical part of the book 
the author purports to give a brief résumé of the systems of thought of 
all the leading philosophers and theologians of the two countries, but of 
course, there may be differences of opinion as to the criterion and fair- 
ness of his selection. The book has its merit as a handbook for speedy 
reference by the student, though it may be added that, on the whole, 
it is a work without special philosophic merit. 

GeEorGE B. Foster, 
James H. Turts. 


SOME RECENT LITERATURE ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


WE are particularly glad to greet a new contribution* to the study 
of the Vulgate. Its lamented author was a most enthusiastic student 

6 The Philosophy of Religion in England and America. By ALFRED CALDECOTT. 
New York: Macmillan, 1901. xvi-++- 434 pages. $2.50, met. 


*LIes préfaces jointes aux livres de la Bible dans les manuscrits de la Vulgate. 
Mémoire posthume de M. SAMUEL BERGER. Paris: Imprimerie ‘nationale, 1902. 78 
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and investigator of all that pertained to the history of the origin and 
perpetuation of the version of Jerome. His Histoire de la Vulgate, 
issued in 1893, has given him a high place in the circle of students of 
the Vulgate. In this book he has carefully collated several hundred 
of the about 1,200 MSS. of this version, and has at the same time 
copied many of the prefaces which Jerome and others prefixed to the 
separate books of the Bible. The narrative portion of this work (pp. 
1-32) discusses in a comprehensive, yet concise, manner the signifi- 
cance of many of these for the understanding of the translations 
themselves, and for their influence on later biblical, particularly Vul- 
gate, learning. The remainder of the book cites 334 codices of the 
Vulgate which furnish material on prefaces to the books of the Latin 
Bible. This is a most helpful and useful addition to the apparatus 
criticus for the study of the Vulgate. 

The Pentateuch in the Light of Today? embodies the substance 
of a short course of lectures delivered to teachers in London 
under the auspices of the Sunday-school Union. It is not intended 
for scholars, but for the general Bible-reading and Bible-studying 
public. It aims to present such results of higher criticism as have 
been received with practical unanimity by higher critics. Bacon’s 
Genesis of Genesis and Driver’s Jntroduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament constitute the quarry from which the author hews most of 
his material. Even granting practical unanimity among higher critics, 
we very much doubt the wisdom of attempting as yet to set forth these 
complicated results before the ordinary Sunday-school teacher. Who 
knows but that we may make other discoveries as remarkable as the 
recently found Hammurabi code of laws that may neutralize many 
of the so-called results of the higher criticism? Theories should be 
treated as such until facts establish the truth. 

The attempt of Dr. Douglas to treat the life and work of Samuel 
on the basis of total rejection of “critical” results is an interesting one. 
It reveals a pious “rationalism” which puts that of the so-called 
“critics” to shame. The completeness of the difference in the point 
of view and the principles between the author and those whom he 

2 The Pentateuch in the Light of Today: Being a Simple Introduction to the 


Pentateuch on the Lines of the Higher Criticism. By ALFRED HOLBORN. New 
York: Imported by Scribner’s, 1902. ix-++ 113 pages. $0.75, met. 
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opposes brings out with emphasis the fundamental likeness of the 
former and his school to the methods of the older anti-supernaturalists. 
The intuitive knowledge of what is in the mind of the biblical person- 
ages, the resolution of difficulties by considerations outside of the 
text, the @ priori determination to find what one is looking for — 
in a word, the methods of “rationalism,” in distinction from those of 
“criticism,” are curiously revealed. The book is, also, useful as a 
challenge to the newer knowledge to justify itself as truer to the facts. 
The fact that the entire treatment, method, and results are anachron- 
istic should not hinder the modern scholar from employing the book 
as a test of the modern position. Studied from that point of view, 
it may be of real service. 

Nagel offers in his monograph‘ on Senacherib’s expedition of 701 
B. C. a very thorough treatment of the documents, Hebrew, Assyrian, 
etc., from a most cautious and conservative point of view. The recent 
conclusions of Meinhold and others who find in 2 Kings 18: 17- 
19:37 two documents of very different historical value are subjected 
to a microscopic investigation and found wanting. Winckler’s bold 
conjectures and assertions are severely handled. Sometimes conserva- 
tism gets the better of sound historical reasoning, and the puncturing 
of the arguments of other scholars takes the place of the endeavor to 
find exact historical fact. Nagel finds very few difficulties, often, it 
seems, because the others have found so many. But the book will 
have an important place among the discussions on this ever-interesting 
episode, and should lead to a fresh examination of the materials avail- 
able for its elucidation. 

Die Biicher Esra und Nehemiah® is a contribution toward the crit- 
ical as over against the traditional treatment of these books. The 
author has no new and startling theory to propound. He makes use 
of the best new material on the subject, and carefully works through 
the historical and literary questions which naturally come up in these 
books. The theory of Kosters regarding Ezra’s return does not seem 
to trouble him, nor is he side-tracked by insignificant and minor data. 
The most interesting part of his brochure from a literary point of 


4 Der Zug des Sanherib gegen Jerusalem. Nach den Quellen dargestellt. Von 
GOTTFRIED NAGEL. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. viii-+124 pages. M. 2.50. 


$3 Die Biicher Ezra und Nehemiah: Untersuchungen ihres litterarischen und 
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view is §11, where he presents his theory of the literary make-up of 
the books in question. Even in this he presents no radical position, 
but one that harmonizes well with the position of Gigot in his /nfro- 
duction. The whole document is a mark of a healthful progress among 
a class of writers who have always stood for a stiff conservatism. 

It is surprising that some one has not already undertaken the task 
to which Dr. Procksch has set himself in his Geschichtsbetrachtung.® 
The two parts are set forth clearly in the title. ‘What was the Pro- 
phetic View of Israel’s History” and ‘“ What Actual Historical Tradi- 
tions Appear in the Prophetic Literature of the Pre-Exilic Age’’— this 
is his double theme. He handles it with ample learning and fine 
appreciation. The book is a most useful contribution to Old Testa- 
ment science. 

The last fifteen years of Israel’s history just before the fall of Jeru- 
salem receive a new study in Erbt’s Jeremia und seine Zeit!’ The book 
of Jeremiah supplies the material for this study. It is arranged under 
four themes: (1) “ The Memoirs of Baruch, beginning at the Fourth 
Year of Jehoiakim,” (2) “The Memoirs of Jeremiah,” (3) “Jeremiah 
as a Prophet of the Nations,” and (4) “Jeremiah as the People’s 
Prophet.” The main study is popular, while the critical discussions 
are embodied in smaller print. The author makes constant use of 
Cornill and Duhm, and the LXX occupies a large place in his field of 
critical vision. In each of the four above-named divisions he recon- 
structs the material into what he conceives to be the proper chrono- 
logical order. While in the main this has its advantages for our 
understanding of the book, it in large part destroys its oriental char- 
acter and occidentalizes it. There is a significance in the psycho- 
logical workings of an oriental mind that must be sought after if we 
are to understand the utterances of the speakers and writers of the Old 
Testament. Was there any principle on which the compiler of Jere- 
miah worked? If not, we have a free hand to rearrange it, even to 
parts of verses. The question has not received due attention. But the 
innovation of Erbt’s work is the arrangement of the prophetic utter- 
ances in transliterated rhythmical form according to the poetical prin- 
ciples of Sievers. This, like every other theory of Hebrew poetry 


6 Geschichtsbetrachtung und geschichtliche Ueberlieferung bei den vorexilischen 
Propheten. Von O. ProckscH. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 176 pages. M. 5.50. 
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hitherto advanced, and rigidly applied, requires severe and arbitrary 
handling of the text. Glosses and emendations merely to fit the 
requirements of the poetic theory shake the confidence of the reader 
both in this theory of poetry and in the results of the author’s work. 
While good critical ability is displayed in the work, we are perforce 
led to suspect such results as are based on the enforcement of a theo- 
retical principle of Hebrew poetry. 

Riedel’s volume ® is a collection of odds and ends, including notes 
on questions of biblical introduction and theology, canon, textual 
criticism, and lexicography. The general point of view is the tradi- 
tional one that Moses was the source of all Hebrew legislation and 
that the prophets were but endeavoring to reform a backslidden peo- 
ple. The more important notes are (1) the marriage of Hosea (pp. 
1-16); (2) the three great Jewish feasts (pp. 52-73); (3) the sabbath 
(pp. 74-89); (4) names and divisions of the Old Testament canon. 
In the discussion of Hosea’s marriage the view of Umbreit is taken, 
that Gomer was a zealous worshiper of Baal, and the harlotry therefore 
spiritual rather than literal. In support of this a new interpretation 
of the name Gomer-bath-Diblaim is offered, viz., that pa3 = 
DWN = cakes of pressed fruit offered to the Baalim, and that Ma 
has here the force of {23 in expressions like on or hence the name 
designates Gomer as one noted for her offerings of fruit to the Baalim. 
This conjecture adds little to a theory in itself weak. These investi- 
gations in general give evidence of the author’s wide learning and 
clear understanding of the nature of the problems under considera- 
tion, but they fail to compel assent to their results. 

The Song of Songs? has passed through several stages of interpre- 
tation. This pamphlet is an all too cursory view of some of these 
methods. The author briefly looks at (1) the allegorical explanations 
of the book, on the basis of which the symbolical figures are interpreted 
according to our knowledge of their meaning in ancient times; (2) 
the dramatic interpretation, lately losing ground; (3) the song hypo- 
thesis, according to which it is made up of a lot of love-songs. The 
author, as Haupt in his recent utterances in the American Journal of 
Semitic Languages (July, 1902), believes the book is a compilation of 
erotic poetry of the ancient Hebrews, which can be paralleled by 

8 Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen. Von WILHELM RIEDEL. Erstes Heft. 
Leipzig: Deichert, 1902. 103 pages. M. 2. 
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material of the same character among the Arabs and ancient Egyptians 
and some minor ancient oriental peoples. A few illustrations are 
given to corroborate his proposition. 

The “Baird Lectures” of 1889,” issued in an unchanged second 
edition in 1892, is here reprinted again. We had expected that a new 
and revised edition of this excellent conservative work would put in 
an appearance by this time, in which the author would treat the new 
material of the last decade on his theme. We still hope to see it. 

An essay by Boehmer™ seeks to instruct the German people as to 
the true relations of the Kaiser and his folk from a sketch of the 
divine ideas upon the subject which appear in the history of Israel’s 
kingdom. There is nothing significant in it for the scholar. 

Israel’s Messianic hope has received particular attention in some 
quarters." This is the fourth volume of a work devoted especially to 
this theme. It covers Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, the prophets of the 
return, and a general summary of teachings from Hosea down to 
Malachi. The interpretations of the various passages are charac- 
terized by much good sense. The author believes in the supernatural, 
in the inspiration of the prophets, and in their unique work and posi- 
tion in Israel’s history. He likewise sees in Jesus Christ the begin- 
ning of the fulfilment of much of the messianic prophecy of the Old 
Testament. His work is a sensible popularization of the cream of Old 
Testament messianic prophecies. 


The agitation which has for its purpose the encouragement of the 
return of the Jews to Jerusalem has an advocate in Professor Rohling,* 
of the University of Prague. In this work he marshals evidence to 
establish the propositions, that Jerusalem will again be the holy city ; 
that it will be the religious capital of the whole world; that it will 
become again the capital of the Jewish nation gathered anew about it ; 
that its splendor, its population, its glory, even temporal, will be great ; 


~The Early Religion of Israel, as Set Forth by Biblical Writers and Modern 
Critical Historians. By JAMES ROBERTSON. 2 vols. New York: Whittaker, no 
date. xv-+ 296; 292 pages. $1.60, met. 

™ Gottesgedanken in Israels Kinigtum. on JULIUS BOEHMER. (=“ Beitrage 
zur Foérderung christlicher Theologie.” V. Jahrgang, Heft 32); pp. 1-79. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1902. 


Jes espérances messianigues d' Israel. Par J. GINDRAUX. Vol. IV: Derniers 
grands et derniers petits prophétes. Lausanne: Bridel, 1902. 287 pages. Fr. 3. 
"3En route pour Sion: ou la grande espérance d’Israel et de toute l’humanité. 


Par CHANOINE ROHLING. Traduit de l’allemand par ERNEST ROHMER. Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1902. xix-+ 333 pages. Fr. 5. 
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and that it will become the center of all the nations. The book is at 
the same time a reply to Professor Lémann, of Lyon, whose recently 
published work on /’ Avenir de Jérusalem interprets largely in a spiritual 
sense the passages of Scripture referring to that city. This book 
interprets such portions of Scripture literally, and maintains that 
ultimately Christ will reign not only during a thousand years or during 
a Jonger indeterminate period, but without end, as King of kings and 
Lord of lords in Jerusalem over the wandering humanity of the whole 
earth. The author gleans his material‘from every period of the Old 
Testament, and so interprets it as to add to the plausibility of the 
thesis with which he starts out. 

The unique position of Old Testament prophecy is not generally 
recognized in the newer publications of today. Professor Jordan, how- 
ever, has made an attempt to push‘this theme more to the front.” 
His volume “claims to be considered as a series of suggestions, not as 
a complete system of prophetic theology, or even as an outline of such 
a system” (p. 3). The title then should rather have been “Some 
Prophetic Ideas and Ideals.” There is no attempt either to sketch 
the work or career of any one prophet, or to give any adequate account 
of his times. The book is homiletical and general in character. It 
does not, except in this general way, trace the growth of religion and 
theology in the prophetic succession. It is a series of discourses, 
practical and spiritual in character, based upon some salient points or 
single utterances or incidents given in the prophets’ messages. The 
critical position of the author is progressive. It would be ungracious 
to select single unguarded utterances or statements for criticism in 
such a work. The book-making, however, is censurable. To furnish 
each of the twenty-nine short chapters with a bastard title-page, always 
beginning on a right-hand page, and backed by a literary quotation, 
requires often from one to almost two blank pages at the end of a 
chapter. So that not seldom we have practically four blank leaves 
numbered as full pages between the end of one chapter and proper 
beginning of the next. There is no index of any kind—a radical 
hindrance to practical use. 

Hebrew Ideals*5 is one of the “ Handbooks for Bible Classes,”’ edited 

%4 Prophetic Ideas and Ideals: A Series of Short Studies in the Prophetic Litera- 
ture of the Hebrew People. By W. G. JORDAN. Chicago: Revell, 1902. 363 
pages. $1.25, net. 

18 Hebrew Ideals from the Story of the Patriarchs: A Study of Old Testament 


Faith and Life. Part First (Gen. 12-25). By JAMES STRACHAN. New York: 
Imported by Scribner’s, 1902. 204 pages. $0.60, met. 
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by Drs. Dods and Whyte. It is an attempt to give ‘a sympathetic 
interpretation of ideals, and it is written for the purpose of instructing 
and stimulating young minds” (p. 9). The contents embrace twenty- 
seven chapters, and each chapter is subdivided into several heads. 
Some of the themes are unnecessarily discussed in several places, as, 
“Faith,” on pp. 22, 77, 105, 109, 156, 163; “Character,” on pp. 15, 
118, 152; “Truth,” on pp. 39, 141, 153; and “Discipline,” on pp. 59, 
157, 160. The treatment is devotional, patchwork-like, and far from 
interesting even to those of maturer years. Such work too often reads 
into the narrative of the Scriptures things that cannot be ascribed to 
the patriarchs, and gives us a false conception of the ideals that gov- 
erned them in their action. To project back into that age the ideals 
that govern men today is to misinterpret the simplicity and primitive 
character of the patriarchs. Most readers would find a running narra- 
tive, which depicts the character of the patriarchs, more interesting, 
instructing, and edifying. 


The popularizing of the Old Testament has been greatly aided by 
Sanders’ and Kent’s “ Messages of the Bible.” No volume of this 
valuable series is more worthy of careful study than the last one by 
Kent.” It is a careful codification of the Primitive, Deuteronomic, 
and Priestly codes. The Introduction is a lucid exposition of the 
basis of the work, discussing such points as the “Growth of Israel’s 


Laws and Institutions,” “‘The Record of Israel’s Law,’ the various 
codes out of which the law material is gathered, and “‘ The Final Com- 
pletion of the Canon of the Law.” The author’s codification follows 
this order: (1) criminal laws, (2) private laws, (3) military laws, (4) 
religious laws, and (5) ceremonial laws. Such an arrangement requires 
some little repetition, but not enough to militate against the plan. 
There will be some questions, of course, regarding the order of growth, 
upon which we cannot all agree. But Kent’s arrangement forms an 
admirable basis for work in a line that promises much for the history 
of Israel’s jurisprudence. The paraphrases, too, simplify and tone 
down much of the harshness and offensiveness of the A. V. or the 
R. V. We wish the twenty-two pages of contents might have been 
printed across rather than in an up-and-down form on the page. It 
would add greatly to its convenience. 

Professor R. L. Stewart contributes a volume on important locali- 

%6 The Messages of Israel’s Lawgivers: The Laws of the Old Testament Codi- 


fied, Arranged in Order of Growth, and Freely Rendered in Paraphrase. By 
CHARLES FosTER KENT. New York: Scribner’s, 1902. xxxiv-+ 386 pages. $1.25. 
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ties in Palestine.” It embraces a popular study of sixteen places 
intimately associated with outstanding events in Bible history. The 
introduction cursorily summarizes the results of Palestinian investiga- 
tion from Robinson to the Survey Fund. The localities studied in 
detail are such as Hebron, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Shechem, Sea of 
Galilee, Mountain of Transfiguration, Pool of Siloam, Fords of the 
Jordan, Macherus, and Masada. Rather than the method pursued by 
George Adam Smith (whose name is incorrectly printed on pp. 82 
and 123) the author describes these places only in the period repre- 
sented by the biblical narrative. He brings to the reader the best 
obtainable information on each of the points taken up, avoiding the 
critical technique, and putting the whole in good readable form. A 
score of photographic reproductions add much to the interest of the 
narrative. The book forms an appropriate appendix to the author’s 
The Land of Israel. For “Benaiah” we find “Beniah” (p. 18); for 
“El-Khalil” we note “El Khulil” (p. 42); for “twelve” we should 
evidently read “twelve hundred” (p. 73); for “1890” we should 
have “1880” (p. 182). We find no “Index of Scripture Texts” — 


always a defect in such a work. 
GrEORGE S. GOODSPEED. 


IRA M. PRICE. 
J. M. P. Smiru. 


RECENT LITERATURE ON BABYLON AND THE BIBLE. 


PROFESSOR FRIEDRICH DELITZsCH has greatly stirred up many of 
the Old Testament and Semitic scholars of Germany by his Badel und 
Bibel* This lecture is a popular presentation of some of the chief con- 
tributions of discoveries in Baylonia to the understanding of the 
Old Testament. It was delivered in Berlin early last year, and at the 
request of the Kaiser was repeated in the royal castle. Such regal 
recognition secured for it an immediate and wide circulation. The 
lecture points out in almost dramatic language the results of discovery 
as seen in proper names, in geographical material, in historical cor- 
roborations, in ethnological facts, in governmental methods, and in 
private life. Each of these is illustrated by one or more discoveries on 

17 Memorable Places among the Holy Hills. By ROBERT LAIRD STEWART. 
Chicago: Revell, 1902. 250 pages. $1, med. 


*Babel und Bibel. Ein Vortrag. Von FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH. Mit 50 Abbil- 
dungen. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 52 pages. M. 2. 
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the bricks of Babylonia. We find likewise that the author attributes 
the origin of several important biblical facts to cuneiform literature. 
Among these we note (1) the sabbath, in which he omits to mention 
that the nineteenth day was likewise observed; (2) the loss of immor- 
tality (p. 29); (3) the flood legends ; (4) the ten ante-diluvian patriarchs. 
The Babylonian conception of Sheol has its counterpart in the Old 
Testament. The idea of angels and of God may have their beginnings 
in Babylonia, though the author’s philological argument for the latter 
is rather hypothetical. That the primitive religion of the Canaanite 
tribes was monotheistic as affirmed by the author has not yet been 
proved. The illustrations are well reproduced and add beauty to 
the limpid flow of the text. The whole lecture is an enthusiastic 
entablature of the supreme importance of Babylonian literature for the 
right conception of the Old Testament. 

Babel and Bible’ isa translation of the above work, though “ Babel”’ 
is not a translation of the German “Babel.” The author’s recognition 
of this fact appears on p. 34, where he translates it “ Babylon” in one line 
and three lines below “Babel.” In general the translation is faithful 
to the original. But the one thing that does not represent the original 
work is the matter of illustrations. Of the fifty-nine cuts in this trans- 
lation, thirty-six are either entirely different from those in the Ger- 
man, or are poor wood cuts of them. There are seventeen of those 
in the German text that are not found at all in the translation. There 
are five full-page pictures in the translation and none in the original. 
A translation of a work of this kind should give the reader no such 
patched-up method of illustration, but an exact reproduction of the 
cuts of the work translated. Even with this defect the booklet will add 
to the author’s already great reputation for oriental research. 

Bibel und Baédel* is a popular treatment which aims, among other 
things, to answer some of the assertions of Delitzsch. In view of the 
similarity of Israelitish and extra-Israelitish culture, several points 
(pp. 23 ff.) are to be considered: (1) Elements of culture common to 
different peoples do not necessarily presuppose that one people bestowed 
the legacy upon the other. They may have had a common source. 


2 Babel and Bible. A Lecture on the Significance of Assyriological Research for 
Religion, delivered before the German Emperor. By Dr. FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH, 
Professor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. Translated from the German 
by THomas J. McCorMACK. Profusely illustrated. Chicago: The Open Court Pub. 
Co., 1902. 66 pages. 

3 Bibel und Babel. Eine kulturgeschichtliche Skizze. Von EDUARD KONIG, 
o. Professor an der Universitat Bonn. Berlin: Warneck, 1902. 51 pages. M. 0.80. 
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The Hebrews may not owe to the Babylonian many elements claimed 
by Delitzsch to have been derived from them. (2) There are some gaps 
alongside the common elements of traditions of two nations or their 
culture, which are not to be overlooked. One such notable omission 
in the Babylonian traditions is an account of the fall of man, though 
the much-made-of picture occurs. The demons of Babylonian and 
Persian mythology (Badel und Bibel, p. 43) have no counterpart in the 
Old Testament. (3) In case we find such common elements in Israel 
and other peoples, we must not cover up or conceal the relative pecu- 
liarities of the Hebrews. For example (Badel und Bibel, pp. 31 f.) 
Delitzsch mentions “the gods smelled the sweet savor of the offering,” 
but omits, “the gods assembled like flies over the offerer,” and the fact 
that there was a contention between gods and goddesses. (4) Not the 
things which Israel had in common with other nations made her 
character, but what she had as her own peculiar possession. Kénig 
vigorously opposes Delitzsch’s idea of monotheism originating in Baby- 
lonia (p. 37). Babylon is indeed the point of departure of many 
elements of culture, but religion possesses its classical literature in the 
Bible (p. 51). Babylonia may be called the brains of western Asia, but 
what forms the life of the Bible issues from a supra-mundane experi- 
ence, and that remainssecure. In Babylonia mankind struggled toward 
heaven ; in the Bible heaven reaches down into the poor life of man. 
Babel und israelitisches Religionswesen* is a brochure which is 
directed against some of the positions of Delitzsch in his Bade/ und 
Bibel. The special points of attackare: (1) the sabbath; (2) the name of 
God, /hw; this latter’s appearance in the inscriptions of Ham- 
murabi’s time is held in doubt; (3) the creation of the world; (4) the 
account of the deluge. His contention in each of the specifications is 
that Delitzsch has claimed too much for the credit of the cuneiform 
literature, and that he has not carefully specified the particulars wherein 
the great differences between the Babylonian and biblical records lie. 
Regarding the Babylonian origin of Israel’s monotheism, Barth says 
(p. 36): ‘Between the doctrine of a pure, ethical monotheism and the 
sensual polytheism of the Babylonians, there yawns in favor of the 
Israelitish religious consciousness necessarily a precipitous gulf, over 
which no bridge leads.” 
Das Alte Testament und die Ausgrabungen® is the theme of a lecture 
4 Babel und israelitisches Religionswesen. Vortrag. Von J. BARTH, a. o. Professor 
an der Universitat Berlin. Berlin: Mayer & Miiller, 1902. 36 pages. M. 0.80. 
5Das Alte Testament und die Ausgrabungen. Vortrag der theologischen 
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which takes Bade/ und Bibel as its point of departure. Simultaneously 
with the ‘appearance of this German edition, the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
or THEOLOGY for October, 1902 (pp. 685-708), published an English 
translation. It will be seen that the chief purpose of this document, 
after pointing out that the Old Testament does not depend upon 
Babylonian culture for many of its fundamentals, is to present a critique 
of Winckler’s work in the third edition of Die Keilinschriften und das 
Alte Testament. 

Another outgrowth of the present agitation over the part Babylon 
contributes to modern thought and life is Die dabylonische Kultur, a 
pamphlet by Winckler.* This is largely a popularization of earlier 
investigations by Stucken and Winckler of Babylonian mythology and 
astrology. Winckler attempts to establish, though in a brief and cur- 
sory manner, the fact that the discoveries in Babylonia have not only 
modified, but changed our ideas of world-history. These have laid a 
new foundation for our historical structure. Nothing could be more 
interesting than to scan the proofs of such a statement. But Winckler 
side-tracks himself before he has satisfactorily established his position, 
and plunges into a maze of astrological facts and fiction. Some facts 
recognized in modern science and life, such as the measures of time, 
the signs of the zodiac, and some of the movements of the heavens, 
are doubtless due to the penetrative observation and reckonings of the 
wise men of Babylonia. Winckler’s treatment, however, too often 
leaves the realm of fact and enters that of speculation, to give the 
reader assurance that he is treading upon solid ground. 

Among the discussions of the questions stirred up by Delitzsch we 
also note /m Kampfe um Babel und Bibel by his old pupil Alfred 
Jeremias.’? The first section is a vigorous reply to the brochure of 
KGnig, noted above. On the whole and in the long run he maintains 
that Delitzsch’s representation of the established results of cuneiform 
research are beyond criticism. Still he allows that Delitzsch’s position 
regarding the religion of Babylonia as touching the Old Testament is 
too subjective (p. 4). He thinks, however, that the monotheism 


Conferenz zu Giessen. Von KARL BUDDE, o. Professor der Theologie an der 
Universitat Marburg. Giessen: Ricker’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1903. 39 pages. 
M. 0.80. 


6 Die babylonische Kultur in ihren Bezichungen zur unmsrigen. Ein Vortrag. 
Von Huco WINCKLER. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 54 pages. M. 0.80. 
7Im Kampfe um Babel und Bibel. Ein Wort zur Verstandigung und Abwehr. 


_Von ALFRED JEREMIAS, Pfarrer an der Lutherkirche zu Leipzig. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1903. 38 pages. M. 0.50. 
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declared by Delitzsch to have originated among the Canaanites was 
none other than that known among the heathen of that time. Budde’s 
little book then comes in for its share of treatment. Budde’s outcry is 
said to be that of one whose well constructed critical theory of the 
Old Testament is in danger (p. 16). Winckler’s investigations as well 
as those of Assyriologists in general are shaking the foundations of 
the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis, and pointing ominously to the hitherto 
too subjective method of treating the Old Testament. The second 
part of the pamphlet discusses the old oriental world and its opponents. 
It is a reply toa pamphlet which Jeremias attributes to Kénig, who 
rather roughly handles Winckler’s Die dabylonische Kultur. Jeremias 
is clear-headed, well-informed and vigorous, and maintains, as indi- 
cated in his closing paragraph, the exaltation of the spirit of the Old 
Testament far above Babylon and its revelations. 

The close resemblance between the records of Genesis and the 
cuneiform inscriptions has inspired another treatment of the theme® by 
one who is an enthusiast in cuneiform mysteries. The first ten pages 
are a recital of the resemblances of the two records. Then the author 
strikes out into a piece of technical linguistics or gymnastics that few 
readers or even scholars can or care to follow. After having gone step 
by step through these intricacies we are prepared to testify to the 
author’s learning and genius, to his ability to marshal his material to 


reach certain ends. But his genius is so acute, that it often helps his 
argument along by innocent-looking assumptions, which soon become 
a link in his chain. His thesis that the biblical-creation story is a 
redaction of a Sumerian Theogony and Cosmogony (p. 70), is, not 
proved by the facts he presents. Such personal innuendos as we find 
on pp. 28-31 should have no place in a scholarly work. 

IRA M. PRICE. 


RECENT LITERATURE IN CHURCH HISTORY. 
General. 


Not long since a very intelligent professor in a large school said: 
“‘T suppose that not much is doing in church history at present.” He 
was promptly assured that he was entirely mistaken. The historical 
method of study has awakened the liveliest interest in all departments 
of history. Many fundamental questions are up for reconsideration, 
and it looks as if nearly all history would have to be restated ——in many 


8 The Creation Story of Genesis ]: a Sumerian Theogony and Cosmogony. By 
Huco Rapavu. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1902. 70 pages. 
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cases with extensive modifications. And so in church history there are 
all sorts of new productions, ranging from general works, written 
according to modern conceptions, to learned monographs resulting 
from exhaustive and critical studies of particular points or phases. The 
world is everywhere convinced that it cannot safely advance into the 
future without an accurate knowledge and a true interpretation of the 
past. The past must supply the ballast and give direction to the ship 
as it winds its way through the storms of the present into what we are 
sure will be the calmer seas of the future. 

A few examples selected from here and there may suffice to show 
the truth of these statements. Let us take first of all some of the recent 
contributions to general church history. Among these should be men- 
tioned the short, but excellent, general church history by Dr. Christian 
Geyer.* In 736 pages this book brings the history of the church from 
its beginning down to the rise of the Pietistic movement after the 
time of the Thirty Years’ War. In the two former editions the work 
has already had a most favorable reception, but it now appears in a 
much improved and enlarged form. A distinct and very attractive 
feature of the work is that it combines science and art in such a way as 
to meet the needs of both the useful and the esthetic. The illustra- 
tions, arranged in historical order, represent the best work of the leading 
architects, sculptors, and painters of the given periods. Among these we 
find the Atrium of old St. Peter’s, St. Lorenzo outside the Walls at Rome, 
the Basilica of St. Paul’s outside the Walls at Rome, San Clemente 
at Rome, the mosaic of the apse of the Church of St. Apollinaris at 
Ravenna, the early Gothic fagade of Notre Dame in Paris, the portraits of 
Julius II. and Leo X. by Raphael, and the Madonna by Cimabué. These 
are specimens of what the reader will find distributed all through the 
book. The illustrations would surely aggregate more than six hundred, 
beginning with the rude work of the catacombs, and coming down 
through the successive steps of progress, decline, and revival, to our 
own times. There is lacking yet the fifth part to make the third edi- 
tion complete. The work is peculiarly adapted to the needs of edu- 
cated young people, and it will be sure to awaken and strengthen 
within them a new love for the church and its marvelous history. 
Moreover, there are few educated people in any line who would not find 
pleasure and profit in running through its pages, gathering its treas- 

* Kirchengeschichte fiir das evangelische Haus. Von FRIEDRICH BAUM UND 
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ures of thought, made clearer and more abiding through its numerous 
and well executed illustrations. Dr. Geyer is to be congratulated on 
having carried the work through to so successful an issue. 

More condensed and organically connected is a small volume? 
of 319 pages in which Dr. Selden has charmingly told the story of the 
Christian centuries. As he says in his introduction, he does not mean 
this work as a church history, but rather as an account of the develop- 
ment of Christian civilization. There are many intelligent people 
who have a great variety of facts pertaining to Christianity, but these 
facts are allin confusion. Dr. Selden’s purpose is to set these facts in 
order and impress upon their possessors the philosophy of the great 
movements of which they are organic parts. 


The Ancient and Mediaeval Church. 


In Zarly Christianity and Paganism® the reader will find a graphic 
account of the sufferings inflicted on Christians by pagans prior to 
Constantine. The one thing Dean Spence has constantly in mind is 
this fierce, brutal assault on the new faith and the patient, unresisting, 
triumphant endurance of its adherents. This specific task—the history 
of the early persecutions— is thoroughly well done. The material is 
drawn at first hand from the writings of the Fathers, the official reports 
of the Roman courts, and the “ Acts of the Martyrs.” There is little 
disposition to examine these sources critically. There is usually a 
decided leaning toward the acceptance of their genuineness and 
authenticity. This vast mass of original material, some of it rather 
credulously received, is worked over into modern popular form. The 
style is somewhat diffuse, but is always lively and sometimes glowing. 
It was well worth the dean’s while to undertake a vivid, impressive 
narrative of the attempt to destroy Christianity, and in the task he set 
himself he has made a decided success. The book ought to find its 
way to a large circle of readers. Under the title Early Christianity 
and Paganism the reader naturally looks for many things that are 
either entirely omitted or are mentioned only in acursory way. Beyond 
the account of pagan oppression and Christian suffering and martyr- 
dom the book has little value. There is a chapter devoted to the 


2 The Story of the Christian Centuries. By EDWARD GRIFFIN SELDEN. Chicago, 
New York, and Toronto: Revell, 1902. 319 pages. $1.50, met. 

3 Early Christianity and Paganism: A.D. 64 to the Peace of the Church in the 
Fourth Century. A Narration Mainly Based upon Contemporary Records and 
Remains. By H. DONALD M. SPENCE. New York: Dutton & Co.; London: Cassell, 
1902. xv-+ 560 pages. $4, met. 
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revival of paganism, but what paganism really is in its inner spirit and 
real import is not treated. The relations and reciprocal influences of 
these two religions which were struggling for the supremacy are not 
considered except in so far as they were exhibited in this outward 
antagonism. There is no discussion of the effect of pagan life, 
thought, and institutions on the character and form of the Christian 
Church. Christianity seems in the author’s mind to have remained 
always the same. The Ebionite, Gnostic, Manichean, Monarchian, and 
other heretical movements, the Montanist, Novatian, Donatist, and 
other reformatory movements, the neo-Platonic and other philosophical 
movements, and all the rest, seem to have in no wise affected the 
Catholic faith, and to be worthy of only a passing word of condemna- 
tion. To the author it appears plain enough that in numbers, wealth, 
education, and social standing the Christians made marked advance, 
but he seems oblivious to the fact that in life, doctrine, organization, 
and worship'the church suffered a marked decline. The Christianity 
he is talking about at the beginning of his book is not the Christianity 
of his concluding chapters. The Christianity which began the conflict 
with the Roman empire was not the Christianity that gained the final 
victory. The marks of general deterioriation in idea, life, and worship 
from its original simplicity and purity are seen in asceticism, the 
magical effects attributed to the sacraments, priestcraft, superstitious 
reverence for relics and holy places, absurd modes of Scripture inter- 
pretation, multiplication of church offices and festivals, a secularized 
clergy, and a worldly membership. It had become a Christianity so 
overlaid with false accretions that the apostles would scarcely have 
recognized it. All this seems to have made no impression on the mind 
of Dean Spence. As a discussion of the internal meaning and move- 
ment of the pagan and Christian systems and of their effect upon each 
other the book is valueless, but as a treatment of the much narrower 
theme of the outward, physical assault of paganism on Christian disci- 
ples and the Christian church it is of very great value, and as such we 
commend it heartily. 

The first volume of Professor Kelly’s* work was noticed in this 
JouRNAL, July, 1902. This second volume is in several respects an 
improvement on the first. There is given more of the “necessary 
narrative” to make the ideas the author is dealing with intelligible. 
His main purpose is more apparent, his arrangement of material more 


4A History of the Church of Christ. By HERBERT KELLY. Vol. II (from 324 to 
430 A.D.). New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. xii-+- 341 pages. $1.50. 
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orderly, and his language more easily understood. But the same mis- 
leading title remains, and, in parts, there is a lack of coherence and 
sequence which leads the reader to inquire whether in the author’s own 
mind there was a connected line of thought. Part I he entitles 
“Arianism” and Part II “The Close of the Fourth Century.” Part 
II treats of the place and influence of Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, 
and Chrysostom, nearly a third of the entire book being devoted to 
Augustine, while Ambrose gets only seven pages. The chief value of 
this second volume lies in the author’s clear and profound insight into 
the character and thought of the greatest of the Latin fathers. 

Several years ago there was discovered in the city library of 
Orleans a Latin manuscript containing twenty tracts, which appeared 
to be abstracts of sermons. The discovery occasioned a lively discus- 
sion, in which a number of distinguished students of patristic literature 
took part. The result is the probable reference of the sermons to 
Novatian and tothe middle of the third century. Jordan gives a sum- 
mary of the discussion,’ an epitome of each sermon, and an extensive 
critical apparatus. 

Students of early church history will find much to interest them in 
a little volume which is No. 8 of the publications of the Church History 
Seminar at Munich.° It is a thorough working over of the materials 
of the first three centuries, and an exceedingly clear and vivid presen- 
tation of the conclusions reached. This combination of essential 
qualities makes a very interesting and valuable book. It is divided 
into two parts. The first deals with the attitude of Christians toward 
Roman public life: their legal position; their attitude toward the 
state, toward public employments, and toward military service. The 
second part treats of the attitude of Christians toward social life ; 
toward heathen society — familiar intercourse, mixed marriages, heathen 
pleasures, and worldly employments such as labor, commerce, art. 
The author shows how everything was against the Christians at the 
beginning, but how they gradually made their way, overcame all oppo- 
sition, and at last could say: “ Have courage, I have overcome the 
world.” 


5 Die Theologie der neuentdeckten Predigten Novatians: Eine dogmengeschicht- 
liche Untersuchung. Von HERMANN JORDAN. Leipzig: Deichert, 1902. x-+-224 
pages. M. 4.50. 


6 Die Beteiligung der Christen am offentlichen Leben in vorconstantinischer Zeit: 
Ein Beitrag zur altesten Kirchengeschichte. Von ANDREAS BIGELMAIR. Miinchen: 
Lentner, 1902. 340 pages. M. 8. 
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To be regarded with less favor, we think, is Heine’s book.” This 
book relates with glowing zeal the story of the conflict of the church 
with the emperor Julian, and its final complete victory. Many facts 
are given, but few readers will be able to follow the story to the end, 
because from the very beginning the author shows that he has no idea 
of Julian’s very real side in the conflict. He is consequently unsym- 
pathetic and onesided. In our opinion the work has little scientific 
value. 

Among the works covering more limited periods, and giving the 
results of special investigations we may find examples in such studies 
as that of Dr. Boehmer, who at the close of a long, critical, documentary 
examination® feels obliged to entwine a few thorns into the laurel 
crown of Archbishop Lanfranc of Canterbury. For it appears that 
through the counterfeiting of documents he prepared the way for him- 
self to the see of Canterbury, and having received the position put it 
above the archbishopric of York, and made the archbishop of Canter- 
bury the chief ruler “ of all the churches of the British island.” Ten 
papal privileges, with several closely connected documents, make the 
basis for this investigation. They have long been known, and until 
recent times, have been looked upon as genuine, although some diffi- 
culties were discovered. In 1858 Hefele upon insufficient grounds 
sought to prove No. 1 false. In 1871 Stubbs declared the whole series 
to be highly questionable. Later critics declared certain ones to be 
false, and others to be suspicious. But the real solution was left for 
Dr. Boehmer. He begins with a statement of the problem. Then 
follow critical sections on the transmission of the ten privileges— the 
history of the ten privileges, etc. The evidence is cumulative that 
there has been a forger, and the question becomes ever more urgent : 
Who was the forger? It can hardly have been other than Lanfranc. 
It is not probable that he felt any remorse for his crime. “For,” 
says Boehmer, “he did not, as his successor Anselm, belong to those 
pure, clear, truthful natures to whom a life with polluted soul is worse 
than death. He was a politician. Politicians always have a flexible 
conscience, and they not only act, but also their actions are to be 
judged according to the principle: the end justifies the means.” (Der 
Zweck heiligt das Mittel.) 


7 Christus Victor! Kampf und Sieg der Kirche Jesu unter Kaiser Julian dem Apos- 
taten. Von Dr. NikoLaus HEINE. Kempten: Késel, 1902. xvi-+ 364 pages. M. 5. 


8 Die Falschungen Erzbischof Lanfranks von Canterbury. Von HEINRICH B&:H- 
MER. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1902. vi-++-175 pages. M. 4. 
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Modern Church History. 


All readers of Professor Newman’s first volume® have waited with 
interest for his second and final volume. We are glad to assure them 
that they will not be disappointed. While the general conception 
remains the same, it is carried out more fully, a larger amount of 
material has been put in, there are more quotations from original 
sources, and the work as a whole is more complete. It contains 724 
pages, and much of it is in finer type. Somewhat more attention is 
also devoted to philosophical, social, and political phases of devel- 
opment. 

There are two general divisions. The first extends from the out- 
break of the Protestant revolution to the Peace of Westphalia, 1517 
-1648. The second extends from 1648 to 1903 and is named “The 
Era of Modern Denominationalism.” The first division contains 412 
pages. It will thus be seen that the author allows himself space for 
a pretty extensive general treatment of this great period so interesting 
from all points of view. He properly regards Luther as the center of 
the mighty movement that first stirred the western world to its depths, 
and accordingly traces his career from his boyhood to the end of his 
life. He treats at length of the influences that made him. It was not 
accidental that this great leader should have been a Saxon, or a 
peasant, or that the Elector of Saxony should have been the political 
leader of the revolt. Luther was the child of his age. Among the 
strongest personal influences of his early life was that of Johann von 
Staupitz. This influence continued until after Luther was established 
at Wittenberg. Then their ways began to separate, and at last the 
pupil was openly denounced by the teacher. In 1516 Luther pub- 
lished the work of some medizval mystic, called German Theology, 
and commended it most warmly. The influence of this work upon 
him was very great, and he became the standard-bearer of evangelical 
mysticism. The author seeks to estimate Luther at his true worth. 
He had a profoundly religious nature; he had experienced an over- 
whelming conviction of sin, and a realization of ,divine grace. This 
had come to him through the study of the Scriptures, the works of 
Augustine, and the German mystics. He had strong passions, an 
indomitable will, and an unwavering conviction that he was called 
of God to his specific work. Such a nature could stand no opposi- 

9A Manual of Church History. By ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. Vol, II: “Modern 


Church History” (A. D. 1517-1903). Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1903. xi-+724 pages. $1.50. 
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tion, and when opposed he often went to the greatest extremes. 
This, we believe, explains the demoralizing elements in Luther’s life, 
to which Professor Newman has given great prominence. The 
admirers of the great reformer can never cease to regret that he ever 
uttered the numerous expressions quoted, and could well wish to have 
them forgotten. Yet we have to remember that these sentences are 
incidental rather than fundamental in this hero of the church at a 
critical time. 

The author devotes about fifty pages to what he calls “The Anti- 
Pedobaptist Reformation,” in which he goes quite fully and satisfac- 
torily into the different types of Anabaptism. The Zwinglian, Calvin- 
istic, and Anglican aspects of the movement are also discussed with 
that rare good judgmefit and fairness for which Professor Newman is 
so well known. 

In the treatment of the era of “Modern Denominationalism” we 
have a very interesting discussion. The author takes into considera- 
tion all the causes, new and old, that have combined to make history 
since the Peace of Westphalia. In religion the most evident phe- 
nomenon has been the rise of denominationalism. Denominations 
are the outward expression of the spirit of liberty which will not 
endure any restrictions upon what it considers its rights. Professor 
Newman believes in denominations, although he would readily grant 
that denominationalism has gone farther than it would had all parties 
been charitable and wise. It is not probable that it will go farther, but 
rather that different branches of the same denomination will reunite. 
He answers the taunts of the Romanists by showing that they have 
never been harmonious among themselves. There are many influences 
today tending to bring the great Protestant denominations together. 
Such are the Evangelical Alliance, the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
co-operation of denominations, and intermarriages. 

Other features of this age are: missionary endeavor, practical 
philanthropy, scientific research, and the historical method of study. 

We may add another little volume which comes in the series of the 
“Oxford Church Text Books.”” It is a book after the high-church 
man’s own heart. Protestants will find most interest in the concluding 
chapter on “ The Principles of the Reformation.” ‘The concluding sen- 
tences are: 


1° The Continental Reformation. By B. J. Kipp. London: Rivington, 1902. 142 
pages. Is., met. 
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If the vast mass of Protestants have maintained their Bible intact and 
kept their hold on the cardinal truths of the Trinity and the incarnation, that 
is not the merit of their Protestantism. For the Bible, as for the faith, Chris- 
tendom is indebted to the undivided church. 


Choisy™ writes of Geneva in the period immediately succeeding 
Calvin, to ascertain the practical working of Calvinism after it was 
deprived of the guiding hand of the great theologian and ruler and 
left to itself. In the papal system, when it was at its height, the church 
and the state were distinct, with the church supreme in authority. In 
the Lutheran system the two were distinct, with the state supreme in 
authority. In the Calvinistic system the two were intermingled and 
identified so that they could hardly be distinguished from each other. 
Hence Choisy cannot entitle his book “ The State and the Church at 
Geneva,” but is compelled to entitle it “The Christian Calvinist State 
at Geneva.” There was no state distinguished clearly from the church, 
and no church distinguished clearly from the state. Yet there were 
several organizations chiefly concerned with secular affairs, and others 
chiefly concerned with ecclesiastical affairs, though one great func- 
tion of the former was to enforce the rigid morality demanded by 
the latter. After the death of Calvin the supreme influence in this 
mixed government was wielded by Beza, a man of less ability, though 
he towered far above the majority. During this second stage of the 
history internal harmony was preserved, and all immorality and levity 
were suppressed with terrible severity, yet with a tendency to recognize 
the state as different from the church, and as supreme within its own 
proper limits, to tolerate the lighter moral laxities, and to restrict the 
influence of the pastors. The change was so gradual, however, that 
Geneva may be said to have been a holy city for a hundred years after 
Bezadied. In the first half of his book Choisy limits himself to narra- 
tive, and shows us the Christian Calvinist state at work with reference 
to various cases of immorality. After this, he devotes eighty or ninety 
pages to a delineation of the characteristics of this singular government, 
deriving his conclusions from the facts previously recited. Then, in a 
closing division of more than a hundred pages, he considers those fea- 
tures of the Calvinistic theology which would naturally lead to the 
organization of such a state, if applied logically and remorselessly. 
This last is by far the most original and important part of the book. 
The historical facts were already fairly well known, but it has not before 


" J’ Etat chrétien calviniste a Gendve au temps de Théodore de Beze. Par EUGENE 
Cuoisy. Gentve: Eggimann, 1902. xi-++ 523 pages. F. 10. 
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been so clearly shown why Calvinism is adapted to produce them. The 
influence of Calvinism upon a society which adopts it heartily has never 
before been so well studied. 

Not altogether dissimilar to the purpose of Choisy is that of Schnit- 
zer,” though his method is wholly different. Florence, like Geneva, 
was once under the government of strict moral law, though but for a 
short time. The scholarly world in general has been obliged to judge 
concerning Savonarola, her reformer, from the reports of historians 
who may have been well or ill informed. In this book, Schnitzer has 
begun the publication of the sources, so that his readers may form their 
verdict from the testimony of the best witnesses. Two documents are 
presented to us here. The longer is by Redditi, a layman, well ac- 
quainted with Savonarola, who wrote shortly after the tragical end of 
the rule of righteousness had come in the martyrdom of its prophet. 
Redditi gives his reasons for believing that Savonarola was supernat- 
urally commissioned and inspired. The first reason is found in the 
transformation of Florence under his preaching into an earthly paradise. 
But Redditi gives emphasis also to the many predictions of Savonarola 
which were fulfilled, and to some miracles which he performed. The 
second document is much shorter and drier. It is chiefly valuable for 
the testimony of the writer that he had come to believe Savonarola 
innocent, though once opposed to him, because, on sifting much of 
the evidence which he had trusted it had proved to be worthless. Other 
documents are to follow these two, and Schnitzer will find a warm wel- 
come for all that he shall give us. 

We have no good history of the Reformation in Austria, and it is a 
pity that Bohl did not supply the lack in this large volume,* instead 
of writing a mere contribution to a work which someone may be ex- 
pected to produce at some future time. But since we must content 
ourselves with a mere contribution to the history, let us be thankful 
that it is avaluable one. Bohl is a theologian, rather than a historian, 
and his favorite study gives a strong dogmatic cast to his book. He 
begins with the controversies which raged in the Lutheran Church of 
Germany after the middle of the sixteenth century. These belong to 
the history of which Béhl writes simply because they led to the banish- 

12 Ouellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte Savonarolas. 1: Bartolomeo Redditi 
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ment from Saxony of forty or fifty professors and pastors who held the 
strictest Lutheran views, and who took refuge in Austria and brought 
tothe Protestant movement there a vast impetus and a strong conserva- 
tive tendency. It is his sympathy with their views which leads Béhl to 
devote so much space to them and to place them at the beginning of 
his narrative. The unwary reader might receive the impression that 
the Reformation in Austria began with their arrival, though in fact it 
had already made great advances. After this first section Béhl devotes 
the larger part of his book to the more important of the persons who 
helped or hindered the Reformation in Austria, first the princes, then 
the nobles, then the preachers. He next studies the Austrian Protestant 
service-books, church organization, church visitation, and theological 
controversies. It is apparent from this disjointed arrangement that 
the reader cannot derive from this book any orderly conception of the 
history. But, if he begins with some knowledge of it, he will find much 
aid in judging of certain persons and events hitherto obscure. It is 
when B6hl treats of the chief persons of the history that he is able to 
make the best use of the documents in the Regensburg archives. These 
are of various kinds, such as official papers of both the civil and eccle- 
siastical governments, and correspondence between distinguished men. 
We owe Bohl much gratitude for the diligence and accuracy with which 
he has edited these sources and set them in their proper places as inter- 
preters of movements long misunderstood. His book will always be 
used by writers on the subject as an invaluable storehouse of facts judi- 
ciously interpreted. 

Like Bohl, Schafer“ traces the fortunes of the early Lutherans in 
a Roman Catholic country, but he is far more thorough. He gives us 
three volumes, embracing almost two thousand pages. His work is of 
the highest interest and importance within the narrow limits to which 
he confines it. He calls it a contribution to the history of Spanish 
Protestantism ; but, as he defines Protestantism, his work is a com- 
plete history. For him Protestantism is Lutheranism, and he expressly 
declines to say anything about Calvinism or Anglicanism in Spain. 
Nor does he write of Lutheran foreigners who visited the country and 
propagated their religion. He confines himself strictly to native 
Lutherans and to the Inquisition in its relation to them. The reader 
is at first somewhat vexed with this narrowness, but later he acknowl- 

“4 Bettrige zur Geschichte des spanischen Protestantismus und der Inquisition im 
sechzehnten Jahrhundert. Nach den Originalakten in Madrid und Simancas bearbeitet. 
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edges that it has a certain advantage, as it enables him to view without 
distraction the tragedy of Lutheranism in Spain, which was, after all, 
the chief Protestant influence there, and to follow from birth to death 
the principal actors in it. 

The majority of these Lutherans were organized in two churches, 
one at Valladolid, and the other at Seville. The latter had existed 
fifteen years when it was discovered by the Inquisition. Short and 
sharp work was done by that “holy office” when its eyes were opened 
to the danger, and Lutheranism in Spain perished in blood and flame, 
as did all other forms of Protestantism. Yet the victims were not 
numerous. The church at Valladolid consisted of but fifty-five mem- 
bers, and that at Seville of but a hundred and twenty-seven. Schafer is 
able to give us the names of all these people, biographies of many, and 
the disposition made of each one by the Inquisition. A few were 
burned because they would not recant ; a few were strangled to death, 
because, though they recanted, it was only at the last moment; while 
the great mass were received back into the bosom of the church after 
undergoing temporary punishment. There was but little heroism 
among them. 

The history of these Lutherans Schafer has been able to reconstruct 
wholly from the records of the Inquisition, which were placed at his 
disposal by the Spanish authorities. His study of these documents has 
led him to a study of the Inquisition itself, and this part of his work 
is far more valuable than the other. Yet, like the other, it both loses 
and gains by its narrowness. Schafer limits himself to the Inquisition 
of the last half of the sixteenth century, with which alone Lutheranism 
came into contact, though he is compelled at times to glance at the 
institution in its earlier stages. His presentation of the Inquisition of 
this brief period, derived as it is from an intimate acquaintance with 
the records, is able, clear, and exhaustive, but his knowledge of the 
earlier Inquisition is not so great. He begins with a bibliography of 
the Inquisition, which omits the monumental work of Lea, and the 
more discursive but yet weighty studies of Déllinger. His statements 
concerning the Inquisition of the era of the Reformation may be 
accepted as authoritative and final. His statements concerning the 
earlier Inquisition can be accepted only with reserve. His delineation 
of the Inquisition which he knows is so painstaking, so minute, so 
comprehensive, so scientific alike in its wide compass and its smallest 
details, that it will constitute a new point of departure in the investi- 
gation of this terrible instrument of intolerance and persecution. 
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The very coolness with which Schafer writes, though offensive to 
the Protestant reader, has its advantages. Though he announces him- 
self “‘a stiff-necked Lutheran,” he expresses no horror when he 
records the death of his Spanish brethren. The persons burned and 
strangled and tormented seem to afford him nothing more than an 
opportunity to collect a set of statistics. The tedious processes of the 
trials, including the use of torture to procure evidence, are analyzed 
minutely, but with no word of blame. Indeed, the incautious reader 
may find himself in danger of admiring this dark tribunal, and of 
regarding it as an ingenious mechanism, rather than as an organized 
crime against God and man. Nevertheless, as the surgeon who sup- 
presses his sympathies is able to do his work better than another, so 
perhaps Schafer dissects the Inquisition more perfectly for the self- 
control with which he pursues his task. The result is a masterly 
analysis, which destroys many misconceptions and errors, and substitutes 
for them a completed structure of cruelty in the presence of which the 
thoughtful man can have no emotions milder than horror and hatred. 

The general reader will find all that he wants in the first volume, 
which presents both the Inquisition and the Spanish Lutherans. The 
second and third volumes contain only supporting documents, and a 
glance at these is sufficient to convince one that they are abundant 
and carefully edited, and that the collection and publication of them 
must have cost the author enormous toil. 

It is the view of Dr. Ernst Thiele * that Luther intended ultimately 
to publish a representative collection of German popular sayings, which 
should be free from the ribald coarseness that he objected to in the 
efforts of Agricola and Franck. A hitherto unpublished manuscript 
containing 489 sayings of this sort is preserved in the Bodleian Library. 
Though not intended by Luther for publication in its present shape, 
the collection is made by Thiele the nucleus of a very substantial con- 
tribution to our knowledge of German proverbs. Dr. Thiele is one of 
the editors of the Weimar critical complete edition of Luther’s works. 
His thorough scholarship, intimate acquaintance with Luther’s writ- 
ings, and love for the specific editorial task, here involved, combine to 
render especially valuable his book of 468 pages. 

A description of the manuscript, a discussion of the genesis and 
purpose of Luther’s collection, a list of previous collections of pro- 


18 Luther's Sprichwortersammlung. Nach seiner Handschrift zum ersten Male 
herausgegeben und mit Anmerkungen versehen. Von ERNST THIELE. Weimar: Boh- 
lau, 1900. xxii-+ 448 pages. M. Io. 
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verbial sayings from the writings of the Reformer, including those of 
Saltzmann, Henseler, Goedeke, Schleusener, Ketscher, and Dietz, and 
a note concerning the editor’s use of Luther’s manuscript, introduce a 
reprint of the latter in accordance with the editorial principles of the 
Weimar Gesammtausgabe. Thiele has gleaned from Luther’s other 
writings a large mass of material illustrating the 489 numbers of the 
manuscript. This, together with quotations from the works of other 
representative German writers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries, is the basis of the 395 pages of interpretative annota- 
tions (Anmerkungen), which are the chief feature of the book. A 
complete word-list facilitates reference to the contents of the volume. 

Dixon’s” history of the English Reformation began to appear a 
quarter of acentury ago. The sixth volume is now before us. The 
ground thus far covered extends from Henry’s parliament in A. D. 
1529 to the pope’s excommunication of Elizabeth in A. D. 1570—a 
period of forty-two years. Vol. VI covers the seven years A. D. 1564- 
70, and its chief interest lies in the beginnings of that nonconformist 
struggle which still continues and which will never cease until to all 
Englishmen is accorded religious equality before the law. Though 
many readers will dissent from the Anglican prepossessions which 
color every page of Canon Dixon’s narrative, yet every reader will 
admire and praise the painstaking research, the wealth of learning, the 
masterly marshaling of facts, the literary skill, and the finished style 
which are also displayed on every page. 

Mr. Thwaites,” editor of Zhe Jesuit Relations and author of The Col- 
onies, is well fitted to write the life of Father Jacques Marquette, of the 
Society of Jesus. He knows by heart the story of the beginnings, 
rapid success, and sudden extinction of the project of French empire 
and evangelization in North America. In his biography of one of the 
most devoted and heroic leaders in that vast enterprise of discovery, 
colonization, and missions he has drawn his material directly from 
The Relations, Marquette’s own journals, and the notices of him in the 
writings of Dablon, the superior-general of the Jesuit order. The life 
was short and eventful, and might be quickly told, but the biographer, 
not confining himself to Marquette’s early days and appointment to 
missionary service in the new world, and to a detailed account of his 

16 History of the Church of England: From the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdic- 
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discovery and exploration of the Mississippi river in company with 
Joliet, has given the central figure a proper historic setting by filling 
his pages with interesting and instructive notices of New France, of 
the habits and wanderings of the Indian tribes, and of the Jesuit mis- 
sionary operations and experiences among them. 

This belated notice of Cobb’s® Religious Liberty does not betoken a 
lack of appreciation. A book of this kind can be treated in one of 
two ways. It can be read, pencil in hand, with an eye keen to detect 
its slips ; or it can be perused in a more generous spirit, with an eye 
to its general value and usefulness. If the former course is pursued, 
enough inaccuracies can be discovered to discredit it as an authorita- 
tive guide. Its statements must be otherwise verified before one 
would dare implicitly to follow them. Moved by a less critical 
temper, one will find very much in these chapters to call forth hearty 
approval. This is the first attempt to write in a comprehensive way a 
history of the rise of religious liberty in America—an attempt in a 
high degree successful. A dry, dull, colorless tracing of this history, 
though never so accurate, would be far less popularly useful. The 
man whose soul is in love with religious liberty will read these attract- 
ive, even delightful, pages in which are described the long, difficult, 
upward struggles of colonies and states toward and into emancipation 
from intolerance and enslavement of conscience with a fresh sense of 
the priceless value of the unrestricted freedom of which we are the 
heirs and possessors. If here and there, not frequently, he feels a 
twinge when he runs across a faulty statement or a misconception, he 
will not find it hard to condone these occasional lapses in view of the 
satisfaction afforded by the work as a whole. The few mistakes in this 
labor of love can easily be covered with the mantle of charity. 

We turn next to two attractive volumes” aggregating 1052 pages 
and edited by Dr. Grant. The first volume is devoted to the different 
nations, thirty-one in all. The editor has sought to secure the most 
suitable persons to write the sketches, and has we think, succeeded to 
a remarkable degree. We do not know where anyone seeking con- 
densed information — whether general reader or specialist — could find 
it more compactly or judiciously put than in this volume. The second 
volume is devoted mainly to movements such as: “The Origin and 

%8 The Rise of Religious Liberty in America: A History. By SANFORD H. Coss. 
New York: Macmillan, 1902. xx-+ 541 pages. $4, met. 
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Progress of the Y. M. C. A.;” “The Salvation Army;” “Social Settle- 
ments;” “Church Union;” “Rescue Work;” etc. There are thirty of 
these chapters. An idea of the spirit that animates the volume may be 
gathered from what we may not inappropriately call its symphony of 
Christian life, on the fourth page: 

To recognize as brethren those who differ from us in religion ; to accord 
to such the rights and privileges which belong to them; to covet for them 
the best gifts and graces; to give them full credit for the good that appears 
in them ; to speak well of their persons and to show interest in their work ; 
to rejoice in whatever success attends their labors; to believe that their 
motives may be, at least, as pure as our own ; to bid them God-speed in life 
and action ; to follow after the things which make for peace and things 
wherewith one may edify another; this is to manifest in no small degree 
the love of our Lord Jesus Christ ; the spirit of tolerance and good-will to 
men so fully exemplified in his life and enforced by his teachings. 

Some idea of what the reader may expect will be gathered, for 
instance, from the chapter on “Religious Leaders of the Nineteenth 
Century”: Simeon and Schleiermacher, by Professor Jackson; Bush- 
nell, by Dr. Munger; Martineau, by Dr. Grant; Ritschl, by Dr. Garvie; 
Brooks, by Professor Allen; Moody, by Dr. Dixon. An interesting 
contribution to church history is the translation of Guyot’s book” from 
the French into German. On account of the numerous roseate publi- 
cations on the progress and prospects of the Roman Church, and on 
account of unfavorable comparisons of Protestantism with Romanism, 
beginning with the Pope and carried on by the clergy, M. Guyot has 
undertaken a scientific investigation in order to learn exactly what 
the situation is. His conclusions are almost exactly the oppo- 
site of those reached by Roman writers. He is himself a free- 
thinker, but he believes that the salvation of France is to be brought 
about by the destruction of Romanism and the establishment of Prot- 
estantism. The work has seemed so opportune to the situation in 
Germany that most of it has been translated into German, and appears 
in a pamphlet of 181 pages. It is well worth a perusal by Protestants. 

Somewhat closely connected with the same subject is a contribution 
to the Jesuit question by Professor Zéckler.* This pamphlet is a 





2 Die soziale und politische Bilanz der rimischen Kirche. Von Yves Guyot. 
Autorisierte deutsche Uebersetzung. Frankfurt a. M.: Neuer Frankfurter Verlag, 
1902. 181 pages. M. 3.20. 


2 Die Absichtslenkung,; oder, Der Zweck heiligt die Mittel. Beitrag zur Beleuch- 


tung der Jesuitenfrage. Von OTTO ZOCKLER. Géiitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1902. 70 
pages. M. 1. 
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reply to an article in the first part of the Zettschrift fir Kirchen- 
geschichte for 1902 by the Jesuit P. Reichmann. The article was 
aimed chiefly at Dr. Zéckler, who was the author of the “ Order of the 
Jesuits” in the Realencyklopaedie fiir protest. Theologie u. Kirche, 
Vol. VIII (3d ed.). This reply takes up the whole Jesuit question, and 
is a crushing refutation of Reichmann’s position, and a damaging 
exposition of the true nature of the order. 

The “ Roman Catholic Yearbook”” in French for 1903, prepared 
by M*. Battandier, is a volume of 610 double-column pages with 115 
illustrations. It is a well-arranged and very useful directory of the 
Roman church. It contains a general ecclesiastical calendar; achron- 
ological list of all the popes, with brief biographical notices ; a some- 
what extended account of the present pope, with portraits, a plan of 
his apartments, the different names by which he has been designated, 
and an enumeration of the pontifical documents and acts issued last 
year; a list of the cardinals, with brief biographies, and their present 
residences ; a list of the bishops, giving their official rank and distri- 
bution through various countries; a list of the monastic and men- 
dicant orders, with the names and residences of their chief officials; a 
list of the Roman congregations, with their personnel and the decrees 
issued by them in 1902; and a hundred other matters of interest in 
connection with the system and administration of the Roman church. 

In a series of small volumes the official writings of Leo XIII.” are 
made accessible to those who do not read Latin by a French transla- 
tion finely executed. 

Roman Catholic activities in Italy are carried on by means of 
certain special congregations and committees. The entire composi- 
tion of these bodies is here outlined, and the instructions under which 
they work are given. As we become acquainted thus with a part of 
the marvelous organization of the Latin church, we are led to ask 
whether there is not too much red tape and too little spontaneity. 

Er! B. HULBERT. 
FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
Joun W. Moncrier. 

™2 Annuaire pontifical catholigue. Par ALBERT BATTANDIER. VI* Année (1903). 

Paris: Maison de la Bonne Presse. 610 pages. Fr. 3.50. 


3 Lettres apostoligues de S. S. Léon XIII. : Encycliques, Brefs, etc. Texte latin 
avec la traduction francaise en regarde, précédées d’une notice biographique, suivies 
d’une table alphabétique. Tome sixitme. Paris: Maison de la Bonne Presse, 1902. 
324 pages. 

4 [action catholique en Italie. Paris: Ferou-Vrau, 1902. 80 pages. 
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RECENT LITERATURE IN SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


One of the most striking evidences that Harnack in his lectures on 
Das Wesen des Christentums has voiced a problem which men today 
feel to be very real is seen in the large number of books dealing with 
this theme. Some of them were evidently suggested by Harnack’s 
book. Others have arisen independently. Seeberg, one of Harnack’s 
colleagues at Berlin, who had the courage to write an excellent Dogmen- 
geschichte almost immediately after Harnack’s great work was com- 
pleted, now publishes his public lectures on the fundamental truths of 
Christianity.". Unlike some of his professional brethren, Seeberg studi- 
ously avoids all polemic against Harnack, although the temptation to 
emphasize his own views by contrast must at times have been great. 
He has given us a strong, dignified presentation of Christianity as it 
has been traditionally interpreted. As the title indicates, he proceeds 
upon the theory that Christianity means certain “truths” concerning 
God, Christ, man, and the world. The first half 'of the book discusses 
the “truth” of the Christian religion, while the second half sets forth 
the “truths.” His method is thus akin to that of the older theolo- 
gians, who demonstrated the absoluteness of Christianity before setting 
forth its content. But in the presence of a miscellaneous audience of 
critical students, the lecturer naturally appeals to vital rather than to 
formal aspects of religious authority. The first part thus shows that 
Christianity meets the needs of religious aspiration as no other religion 
or philosophy does, while the second part shows the religious signifi- 
cance of the traditional doctrines of theology. The author will thus 
have a valuable message for many who are repelled by the radical 
traits of Harnack’s book. His wide scholarship and broad and sympa- 
thetic spirit were never seen to better advantage than here.—A book 
more in harmony with Harnack’s purpose is Soltau’s.* He feels the 
pressure of the modern scientific spirit, and is willing to abandon a 
large portion of traditional Christianity if only he can save its central 
truth for modern life. He asserts that the current definitions of science 
are too narrow. Science should include morality, and here it finds 
common ground with Christianity. ‘Original Christianity” is then 

*Grundwahrheiten der christlichen Religion. Ein akademisches Publikum in 
sechszehn Vorlesungen vor Studierenden aller Facultaéten der Universitat Berlin im 
Winter 1901-2 gehalten. Von REINHOLD SEEBERG. Leipzig: Deichert, 1902. 
v-+165 pages. M. 3. 

2 Urspriingliches Christentum in seiner Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart. Von 
WILHELM SOLTAU. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1902. 160 pages. M. 2.80. 
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differentiated from its later ecclesiastical forms by the adoption of 
the gospel of Mark and the logia of the first and third gospels as the 
norm. Yet even here much must be excluded as antiquated (e. g., the 
eschatology of Jesus’ sayings). We thus have an “original Chris- 
tianity ” which will readily fit into the ethico-scientific philosophy of 
a modern man. Soltau had already wrought out his position before 
Harnack’s more brilliant lectures appeared. While sharing Harnack’s 
sympathy with the perplexities of the modern scientific student, he 
lacks the personal religious warmth and historical sympathy necessary 
to give force to so radical a departure from current conceptions. 

What would professional engineers think of a book on engineering 
written by aclergyman? Yet a book on Christian evidences by an 
engineer® is expected to be read soberly! The author defines Chris- 
tianity as “the facts and doctrines contained in the three creeds” 
(Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian) (p. 272). But a large part of the 
book deals with problems of which these creeds are totally innocent, 
¢. g., the authorship and date of the Pentateuch, and the scientific 
accuracy of the first chapter of Genesis. So many of the “ facts” and 
arguments of the book may be so easily negated by any skeptic who 
chooses to collate the conclusions of recognized Christian scholars that 
the argument might readily prove a boomerang. Dr. Pierson’s‘* 
essay into the field of apologetics reveals his strength as an orator 
and rhetorician ; but unfortunately a weakness in critical scholarship 
is often evident. He has presented a masterly cumulation of facts 
which an infidel must somehow explain if he is to reject Christianity. 
But a vivid imagination leads the author sometimes to make statements 
which will scarcely stand the test of sober examination; as, for exam- 
ple, his triumphant appeal to the hundreds of Old Testament prophe- 
cies of specific details, all of which he declares to have been literally 
fulfilled. The book will be more consoling to unshaken believers than 
convincing to critical doubters. Somewhat more satisfactory is Dr. 
Robbins’s* attempt to set forth inductively the evidence which compels 
belief in the divinity of Jesus. His supreme moral character, his 
witness concerning himself, his resurrection, his fulfilment of prophecy 








3 The Truth of Christianity. By Major W. H. TuRToN. Milwaukee: The Young 
Churchman Co., 1902. 538 pages. $1.25, met. 


4 The Gordian Knot; or, The Problem Which Baffles Infidelity. By ARTHUR T. 
PrersON. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1902. 264 pages. $0.60, met. 


54 Christian Apologetic. By WILFORD L. RosBBINs. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. 193 pages. 2s. 6d. 
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(spiritually rather than technically), and the attesting power of the 
Spirit in the lives of those who believe in Christ—these are shown to 
have a religious value which makes it impossible for us to account for 
Jesus by any other theory than that he is divine. A similar attempt 
to base Christian belief upon religious values is made in Niebergall’s® 
excellent pamphlet. But here the logical conclusions of this method 
are recognized, and the appeal is made exclusively to value-judgments. 
History can yield only objective facts (Beweisgriinde), which are neutral 
spiritually save as the religious consciousness assigns significance 
(Beweggriinde) to some. To those who have lost confidence in the 
historical evidence for Christianity the author urges the empirical test 
of action. If Jesus seems worthy of your moral and spiritual rever- 
ence, follow him practically without trying first to settle speculative 
questions concerning his divinity. While the argument is familiar, 
the thoughtful, clear way in which it is worked out makes the 
pamphlet of unusual value. Another form of the same problem is 
presented in Vischer’s’ inquiry whether the truth of Christianity is 
demonstrable. He asserts that no one can rest satisfied with mere 
value-judgments ; for to be blessed by hugging an ideal with no objec- 
tive foundation is to be dreaded above all things. But the “truth” of 
Christianity cannot be identified with its total historical content, for 
this includes papal tyranny, inquisitions, doctrinal errors, etc., which 
we cannot defend. If, however, we take some specific aspect of histor- 
ical Christianity, we can be charged with arbitrary selection of only 
such material as will make for our desired conclusion. If we attempt 
to build on the historical Jesus, we can reach him only by the results 
of historical criticism, which are always tentative. No absolute demon- 
stration can rest on historical data. Christianity is not mere history, 
but a belief in Christ as the revelation of God. But God is Lord of 
the universe ; hence all truth in the universe belongs to Christianity. 
Thus Professor Vischer merely reproduces Justin Martyr’s apology. 
Why is not this argument equally efficacious for Buddhism, provided 
one is allowed to define one’s religion as the sum of truth, whatever it 
be and wherever it be found ? 

A little book of wonderful freshness and vigor comes from the pen 
of Arthur Bonus.* He declares that we have attempted to describe 


6° Ein Pfad zur Gewissheit. Von F. NIEBERGALL. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1902. 45 
pages. M.1I. 








7Ist die Wahrheit des Christentums zu beweisen? Von EBERHARD VISCHER. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1902. 54 pages. M. 1.20. 


8 Religion als Schipfung. Von ARTHUR Bonus. Leipzig: Diederichs, 1902. 63 
pages. M. I.50. 
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religion in terms of cumbersome systems. We have imposed an 
intolerable burden upon laymen by making no provision for an untheo- 
logical religious life. Today the scientific collapse of these systems 
just at the time when the spirit of independent thought is so prominent 
has brought us face to face with a momentous crisis. Religion must 
prove itself to be a creative power in the life of men, if it is to survive. 
The other-worldliness of past centuries must give way to a new Chris- 
tianity which shall conquer the present world through the power 
of the divine life realized in the soul. God is the eternal creator. In 
religious experience we may share his creative power and through it 
transform the world. The author’s stirring vigor reminds one of 
Nietzsche; but the content of his message is genuinely Christian. 
An optimistic, but judicial survey of the spiritual currents of today is 
presented in Selleck’s little volume of essays.’ The broad sympathies 
of the author are seen in his attempt to follow the Golden Rule in his 
treatment of movements in which he does not believe. He thus, for 
example, sets forth the positive religious value of Roman Catholicism 
and of Christian Science in an admirable way; and his exposure of defects 
isin a kindly spirit. By way of contrast we may mention two pam- 
phlets dealing with Christian Science in a polemic spirit.” While there 
is ample ground for the keen thrusts of these arguments, yet it may be 
safely assumed that a movement of such extent does not spring up 
without some cause. And until that cause is discovered, Scripture 
refutation, satire, ridicule, and all other random weapons will have little 
effect save upon those who need no convincing. In Catholic Prin- 
ciples we have a vigorous tract to demonstrate the absolute and 
exclusive claims of the “American Catholic Church in the United 
States commonly called the Protestant Episcopal Church” as the sole 
rightful representative of Christianity. Proper apostolic credentials 
are of more importance to the author than spiritual qualifications. 
By reading into the word “kingdom” in the New Testament all 
the marks of the visible church, the author finds his full-fledged 
“Catholic” church in existence during the lifetime of Jesus. The 
New Testament is not a primary authority. It is the official promul- 


9 The Spiritual Outlook, By WILLARD CHAMBERLAIN SELLECK. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1902. 349 pages. $1. 

4 Short Méthod with Christian Science. By ALBERT G. LAWSON. 56 pages. 
The Christian Science Cult. By J.J. TAYLOR. 40 pages. Both published by the 
American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. 
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gation of the Church. The skeptical critic will be somewhat amused 
at this nalve position so close to the infidel’s theory that Chris- 
tianity, Bible, and all are the creation of priestcraft. How can the 
“American Catholic Church” meet this argument without completely 
abandoning its theory of authority? The immortal problem of 
theodicy is discussed in Zternalism,” a book consisting of short 
detached chapters written in a dogmatic style. Two propositions are 
iterated and reiterated: (1) Eternal justice is the fundamental law of 
the universe. (2) If God creates the vicious and crippled souls which 
come into the world we cannot maintain justice. To escape making 
God the author of evil, the author asserts the eternal pre-existence and 
after-existence of all souls. This life is but a fragment of such exist- 
ence and reveals the character which each soul has achieved for itself 
in its former life. A universe of uncreated, undying, atomistic souls, 
each carrying with itself its own heaven or hell, each alone fighting the 
battle with evil, while abstract Justice on the throne of deity looks on 
and says, “Whatever occurs, I am not responsible” — such a theodicy 
will scarcely attract serious attention. 

One of the greatest services which scholarship can render is the 
publishing of authoritative editions of works of historic value. Hither- 
to Schleiermacher’s Monologues have been regularly published from 
the fourth edition which appeared in 1829. Schiele* has given us the 
text of 1800, which is more marked by the youthful enthusiasm of the 
great theologian than are the later more reflective editions. The 
textual variations in the different editions are given in full at the foot 
of every page. A bibliography and an exhaustive index make this 
edition of great value to students of Schleiermacher. An attractive 
reprint of two of Ritschl’s great treatises“ will be welcomed by many 
students. A cheap edition of Matthew Arnold’s Literature and 
Dogma * puts this work within the reach of everyone. 











12 Eternalism; A Theory of Infinite Justice. By ORLANDO J. SMITH. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902. viii-+-321 pages. $1.25, mez. 


13 Friedrich Schleiermacher’s Monologen. Kritische Ausgabe. Von FRIEDRICH 
MICHAEL SCHIELE. (“Philosophische Bibliothek,” Bd. 84.) Leipzig: Diirr, 1902. 
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Kahler’s” is one of the many booklets called out by a remark in 
Harnack’s Das Wesen des Christentums, p.g1: “ Nicht der Sohn sondern 
allein der Vater gehért in das Evangelium, wie es Jesus verkiindigt 
hat, hinein.” As Harnack has since indicated, these polemical critics, 
without exception, overlooked hartndckig the important modifying 
clause, namely, “wie es Jesus verkiindigt hat.” Kahler’s argument is 
that Jesus was in the gospel as preached by Paul, by John, by the 
synoptists, and therefore Jesus was in the gospel as preached by him- 
self. Harnack himself would admit the former, much as he is con- 
vinced that the latter is a non sequitur. The book grazes close to 
being a piece of special pleading and merits no extended considera- 
tion here. Professor Ihmels’s” acute and profound discussion was 
evoked by the various writings of Troeltsch on the subject and on 
kindred topics, such as: ‘‘ Die Selbstandigkeit des Christentums,” Zezt- 
schrift fiir Theologie u. Kirche, 1895, 1896 ; “ Metaphysik u. Geschichte,” 
ibid., 1898, pp. 1 ff.; “Zur theologischen Lage,” Christliche Welt, 1808, 
p. 627; Theologische Jahresbericht, Vol. XVIII, p. 509; Die wissen- 
schaftliche Lage und thre Anforderungen an die Theologie, 1900. Is 
the religio-historical treatment compatible with the further judgment 
that Christianity is the only true religion? Ihmels agrees with 
Troeltsch in the rejection of the neo-Kantian treatment of religion 
and in the demand for the recognition of ontological principles. He 
differs with Troeltsch because he holds the latter’s position to be 
destructive of a joyous and firm attitude toward Christianity. Such an 
attitude can be gained only by means of an investigation of Chris- 
tianity as an object that is surely given, that is, by means of a Chris- 
tian theory of knowledge fitted to this object; such a Christian 
epistemology accordingly can establish the validity of its object with 
full certainty only on the basis of the unique supernatural miraculous 
causality of the experience of conversion operating on the basis of the 
Bible and guaranteeing the Bible. Ihmels’s desire for stability and 
certitude in this region is intelligible and praiseworthy, but his method, 
which is that of Frank, of whom he isa disciple, is open to serious objec- 
tion. Both alike attain the satisfaction of their desire by appealing to 
what is to them the absolutely isolated supernatural factor of regenera- 
tion, or, as they sometimes say, conversion. The method presupposes 

%6 Gehort Jesusin das Evangelium? ‘Von MARTIN KAHLER. Zweite Auflage. 
Leipzig: Deichert, 1901. 38 pages. M. 0.75. 


17 Die Selbstindigkeit der Dogmatik gegeniiber der Religionsphilosophie. Von 
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a conception or theory of the supernatural which is no longer tenable 
from the point of view of modern science and philosophy. Accord- 
ing to Ihmels, the supernatural principle is verified in the inner 
miracle which is itself dependent upon outer miracle. But it is to be 
urged against him that historical science can neither prove nor disprove 
the possibility or impossibility, the occurrence or non-occurrence of a 
miraculous event. In a word, it is the way in which Ihmels draws the 
supernatural into his argument that vitiates his conclusions, careful 
and instructive as his discussion is in so many directions. Loofs’s 
book” was overdue eleven years—a circumstance for which the author 
offers no explanation. He, however, congratulates himself that on 
account of the delay he has been made debtor to the historical and 
systematic labors of Kattenbusch, Harnack, Zahn, Kunze, Burns, and 
Heimbucher. The works of these men have necessitated manifold 
revisions of his own manuscript. To Kattenbusch in particular is he 
under obligation. Unlike most outlines, the book is greatly burdened 
with Anmerkungen, but the text is uniformly intelligible without 
reference to these on the part of the student. The book is divided 
into two parts, historical and methodological introduction, and exposi- 
tory symbolics. In the former he discusses the symbols that have 
arisen in the history of the various branches of the Christian Church. 
In the latter he takes up the orthodoxy of the Greek-Catholic and the 
Roman-Catholic Churches. The confessional and dogmatic cult, cus- 
tom, and piety of these Churches are set forth with patient detail as to 
fact and with philosophical comprehension and insight as to principles. 
The whole book is a monument of vast and exact historical learn- 
ing, and will probably remain an authority on the subject for years to 
come. The author promises that the second half of his work shall 
appear within a year. Symbolics, as conceived by Plitt in his 
Grundriss® has both a theoretical and a practical task. As it fulfils 
the former, it is a history, interpretation, and comparison of the con- 
fessional theology of the various churches ; as it fulfils the latter, its 
practical service consists in its being an irenicon on the basis of the 
results of the modern scientific study of the Bible. The editor has 
carried the work on to further completeness. The introduction and 

8 Symbolik oder christliche Konfessionskunde. Von FRIEDRICH Loors. Erster 


Band. (=“Grundriss der theologischen Wissenschaften,” sechszehnte Abtheilung.) 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1902. xvi-++430 pages. M. 6.60. 
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the first part (Greek Church) have been subjected to a further elabora- 
tion. In the second part (Roman Church) a series of changes have 
also been made. The appendix, treating of extra-ecclesiastical com- 
munities, is almost entirely new, but the treatment of the Lutheran 
Church: and of the Reformed Church remains as the author himself 
left it. The book is simply written, the array of facts is vast, and its 
objective treatment is true to the scientific spirit. It is not a philoso- 
phy, but the history, of confessions and as such is to be confidently 
recommended to all who wish a simple introduction into a complicated 
and difficult subject. 

GerorGE B. Foster. 
GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 


RECENT LITERATURE IN PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


SEVENTEEN of the representative men of the Bible are treated by Dr. 
Matheson in a suggestive volume.* It begins with Adam and ends 
with Job. Questions of historical criticism for the most part are 
ignored. The “Great Gallery” of the Jewish nation is filled with por- 
traits. Who painted them is a matter of indifference. The interpre- 
tation of them is the thing of prime importance. What in them is 
universal in distinction from what is merely national, what is of perma- 
nent, instead of temporary, worth? Old notions in reference to the 
characters discussed are radically modified or wholly set aside. New 
and suggestive interpretations are presented and vigorously defended. 
In all these is the accent of conviction. Here and there the spirit of 
assurance crops out. It is barely possible that the author’s new con- 
structions may not be absolutely right. His discussions are also at 
times disfigured by rationalistic explanations of Old Testament mira- 
cles. The burning bush at Horeb was a dream inahot day. The 
prophets of Baal with Elijah on the slopes of Carmel were an “ cecu- 
menical council.” The fire sent in answer to Elijah’s prayer was fire 
imparted tolife. Elisha when he healed Naaman “sent him to a bath- 
ing establishment.’’ It is a pity that so good a book should be marred 
by such inane puerilities. Dr. Hovey’s Lifeof Barnas Sears’ is a 
fascinating biography. The subject of it is made to live over again 
before our eyes his long and unusually useful life. He lays a stone wall 


* The Representative Men of the Bible. By GEORGE MATHESON. New York: 
Armstrong & Son, 1902. 369 pages. 

2 Barnard Sears, A Christian Educator: His Making and Work. By ALVAH 
Hovey. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1902. ix +184 pages. $1. 
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to secure money to meet the expenses incident to his early studies; 
graduates from Brown University, takes his theological course at 
Newton, becomes a pastor at Hartford, and preaches with power ; studies 
in Germany and France, and makes large acquisitions of knowledge ; 
serves as professor of Christian theology at Newton and as president, 
and for seven years as secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion, being in that office the successor of Horace Mann; then for twelve 
years he is president of Brown University and discharges the manifold 
duties of his high office with great wisdom and tact. His crown- 
ing work was the administration in the South of the Peabody Educa- 
tional Fund. This was soon after the close of the war. There was 
much bitterness of feeling to be allayed and prejudice to be overcome, 
but by his broad charity and Christian courtesy he carried forward his 
great work with little or no friction, and securely laid the foundations 
of the public-school system in the southern states. Just at the close 
of the volume the author lifts the curtain and lets us look in upon the 
delightful domestic life of this truly great man in his Virginia home. 
The facile and eloquent pen of the biographer, who is now more than 
fourscore years old, has lost none of its skill, and now as in the past 
whatever it touches it adorns. In a brief treatise? Mr. Fletcher, 
tutor in an English Wesleyan Pastors’ College, Richmond, Surrey, pre- 
sents the fundamental principles of homiletics. His discussion is hardly 
adequate, but it is clear, scriptural, and suggestive. He has an inter- 
esting chapter on the preacher’s use of the Old Testament. In the 
thirty-four sermons of Dr. McKim’s volume‘ the innermost truths of the 
gospel are presented tous. The ethical scope of the doctrines unfolded 
is revealed and their practical application to life is forcefully urged. 
The preacher in all his utterances evinces a clear apprehension of pres- 
ent theological thinking. He is Catholic in sentiment. Without dog- 
matism, he speaks from positive conviction. He has that intellectual 
grasp of divine truth which comes only from an experience of it. His 
style is clear as crystal. We did not find an obscure sentence in the 
whole book. It also has that directness which is indispensable to genu- 
ine sermons. We are glad to give this volume most hearty commen- 
dation. Dr. Hillis’s new book is one of his best. According to the 


3Chapters on Preaching: A Manual for the Guidance of Young Preachers. By 
GEORGE FLETCHER. London: Kelly, 1902. 176 pages. 2s. 


4 The Gospel in the Christian Year and in Christian Experience: Practical Ser- 
mons for the People. By RANDOLPH H. McKim. New York: Longmans, Green & 
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freshest thinking of the hour, he sets forth what it is to be a Christian, 
meets fairly and convincingly the excuses for not becoming one, and 
with great luminousness and tenderness presents the wonderful love of 
God that is poured forth even upon the vilest of sinners. In the last 
chapter he discusses popularly and wisely the subject of Christian 
growth. This little volume can hardly fail of doing much good. 
The author justifies the printing of his conférences,° or direct, familiar 
talks, on the ground that spoken language more perfectly reflects 
thought than written, and has consequently more vitality and power. 
The volume contains six discourses. In the first the author shows the 
importance of studying religious ideas in the light of their historical 
surroundings; in the second he argues that the existence of God is 
proved by the universality of the belief in it; in the third he maintains 
that creation can be accounted for neither by materialism nor by 
agnosticism, but only by the personal activity of an adequate, intelli- 
gent first cause ; in the fourth he discusses the procedure of God in 
creating: here we may adopt the view of successive creations, or the 
germ theory of Augustine, or evolution, but not spontaneous but theis- 
tic evolution. In the fifth he contends that the only rational solution 
of providence is the direct control of all events by a personal, imma- 
nent God; in the sixth and last he teaches that we find the only rational 
and scientific explanation of human nature and its destiny in the teach- 
ings of the Bible. The whole treatise is fundamental, simple, clear, 
incisive, wholesome. In a series of essays’ thirteen distinguished 
churchmen urge the necessity of reform in the established Church of 
England. With entire unanimity they advocate the creation of parish 
councils, composed of both clergy and laity, elected by popular vote, 
and also a general church legislative body, likewise composed of both 
clergy and laity, and elected by popular suffrage in the various dio- 
ceses of the kingdom. This, they maintain, would give each church 
practical autonomy, and the laity a voice in determining both doctrine 
and discipline. Such reform is demanded in order to deliver the 
established Church of England from medizvalism and to bring it into 
line with modern progress. It is a vigorous and timely discussion. 
Bouillat, a Roman Catholic abbé, sets forth in a bulky volume® the 

* Premieres vérités: Conférences préchées 4 Saint-Honoré D’Eylau. Par le R. P. 
J. HEBERT, O. P. Paris: Maison de la Bonne Presse, 1902. xi-++ 170 pages. Fr. 2. 

7Church and Reform: Essays Relating to Reform in the Government of the 
Church of England. London: Bemrose & Sons, 1902. xiii-+ 181 pages. 

8 D’église catholique. Par \’ABBE J.-M.-J. BOUILLAT. Paris: Maison de la Bonne 
Presse, 1902. xxvi-+ 450 pages. Fr. 5. 
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nature and constitution of the church from his point of view. His 
treatise is both doctrinal and apologetic. He states and defends all 
the distinctive dogmas of Rome. He claims for her nearly all the tri- 
umphs of Christianity. She has emancipated the slave, ennobled 
woman, tenderly cared for children, befriended the laborer, succored 
the poor, advanced science, instructed the people, and has been the 
source of all true progress. While these claims are extravagant and 
cannot be successfully substantiated, the author writes from conviction. 
He is, however, at times too dogmatic; still, he is not bitter. His style 
is simple and clear, and he has given us an excellent compendium of 
Catholic doctrine. In a volume of excerpts from the discourses of 
Archbishop Keane? a single quotation is appropriated to each day of 
the year. All the excerpts for the days of any given month are on one 
subject and follow each other with something of logical sequence, so 
that during the year twelve important topics receive at least fragmen- 
tary treatment. Thus, for January the subject is “ Right Living,” for 
February “Religion,” for March “ Home,” etc., while for the closing 
month of the year the topic for meditation is ‘‘ Death and Resurrec- 
tion.” The object of the book is to inculcate lofty sentiment and to 
kindle devotion. Here and there is enunciated distinctive Roman 
Catholic doctrine, which will be repugnant to the Protestant reader, 
but most of the volume cannot fail to be an incentive to purity, patri- 
otism, and piety. 
GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
9 Onward and Upward: A Year Book, Compiled from the Discourses of Arch- 


bishop Keane. By MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. Baltimore: Murphy. 387 pages. 
$1, met. 
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